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SERVICE 


(Structural and Educational) 
is secured by the purchase of high grade 


Movable Furniture 


We are pleased to count among this season’s customers the largest cities in the country 
with a great number of smaller cities, towns and rural districts. They fully appreciate 
the many service values to be derived from the use of our new 


Moulthrop Chair-Desks 


A large part of these orders are from former customers, which fact tells its own story. 


New Standards “Specify” Moulthrop 
of Ms and be able to realize 
Proficiency 2 the highest degree of 
Efficiency : desk service obtain- 
Responsiveness 3 aie able. You will be sat- 
Discipline sw. isfied with “Moul- 
Well-Being. y throp Movies.” 


ee 


New Model B, Type X. 
(Six sizes—Several finishes) 


‘The 
Moulthrop tsitere Lrine” 


(all types) 


ete 


REFER TO DISTRICT AGENT OR HEAD OFFICE FOR INFORMATION 


LANGSLOW-FOWLER COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York Office Chicago Office New England 
70 Fifth Avenue McClurg Building Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
C. E. Gibson, Mgr. Boston, Mass. 


Northern School Supply Co. Nebraska School Supply House 


Pacific Coast 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Lincoln, Nebraska Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. and C. F. Weber 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 





Comparison is the 
Mother of Values 


When we say a thing is worth five dollars, we 
compare it with the value of one dollar. When 
we say a man lives long, we compare his life 
span with that of the average man (for com- 
pared to the life of a turtle, even an octogena- 
rian would die young). , 


You will appreciate the full value of our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


all the more, after you have compared their 


merits point by point with that of the ‘““(Com- 
position Boards.”’ 


Let us send you our booklet, “How to Judge, 
Specify and Install Blackboards.” It is free 
while the supply lasts. You will find it an 
enlightening booklet. Write for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


The Bemis 
Standard Benches 
and Vises 


A Right Bench at Right Price 
- Look at Vise 


CATALOG WILL INTEREST YOU 


A. L. BEMIS worcester: mass. 











Natural Slate Blackboards. 
Olean—@meotir-tineh-4hinens-ale 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to"you. 


THE “KEENAN’’ KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
Suite A, ist Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA, 
Catalog “‘B” shows more types. Send for it. 


Re i 


High Grade 


of 


School 
Furniture 


H hl r al 


Christiansen is based upon my experience in 


the business covering 25 years. 
. It is handled by trained men who 
Construction have been with me for years and 
who build as I would if I could build each individual 
article myself. Every stick of wood that goes into 
my benches and tables is air and kiln dried until it 
rattles like a bone. There’s not the least tendency for 
Christiansen Construction to 
draw or puli apart. C, Christiansen 
Write for my catalog 22 and ask Manufacturer 
about Clincher Joined Tops. 2219 Grand Ave., Chicago 
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The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 


ae 
9 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 40,000 Positions Filled 32nd Year 
BECAUSE ic hes should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 


the es membership ote grade men and women. 
USE its endeavor is to find for each tion not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 


trouble in “es his search This Agency secks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


SUPERINTENDENTS and SCHOOL BOARDS 


in Wash., Cal., Tex., La., Fla., Va., N. J.. N. B. Can., and in about 
TWENTY other states accepted our candidates in 1914. 


**Let’s get in touch”’ in 1915 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY (inc.), Bowling Green, Ky. 





ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. ————————_———__ 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 





THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. [ast year we announced that there- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 
years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Specialists Department 
All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mgr. Columbia, 8. C. 


12 Roberts Street, 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARGO, N. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co 


The TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE 


E RECOMMEND ONLY when asked to do so by school officials direct. 
W FOR THREE YEARS this has been our policy. More than eleven thou- 
sand brainy men and women placed. 430% growth in business last year. We 
just purchased the WYATT INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY and are 
better equipped than !ever to recommend TESTED AND INVESTIGATED 
eee ll ANY POSITION. ‘A distinctive service for Educators by Educators. 
— = - DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Western Reference & Bond Ass’n, Inc., 699 Scarritt Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


OF BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


120 Tremont Street 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Soston mass. 


Offers Expert Service. Positions in Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


Save Time, Expense and Anxiety by Forethought and Diligence. Register Now. 
Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, formerly of Harvard Faculty. 


THE OLD METHOD 


Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 


THE NEW METHOD 


The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa-)\} 
tion and gets just the teach 
he requires thru Ui 


TWE BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING House (Qam=z 


DENVER, COLORADO THE,OLD METHOD  THE,NEW METHOD 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, alists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Manual Training 
Household Economics 
ommercial Branches 
Physical Education 
School Supervisors 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 

633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Established 27 Years ——— 

THE OLD RELIABLE 


HEADQUARTERS 
For TEACHERS of 





1118 Yeon Bidg., 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY Portland, Ore.. and North Yakima, Wash. Strong- 


est teachers for every line of work. Best positions from the Dakotas to California and Alaska. 
81 Chapel Street 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. Avsany, ny 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ano Treae, W. W. ANDREWS, Seorerany 


T. B. HANNA, A. M., Manager. 


Superintendents, Principals and Boards of Education 


Write us when you are in need of SSD — eee 
a teacher for any Department of en 


School Work. In case of emer- ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


gency, wire us your needs at our 
IGENCY. EMPIRE. BLDG, DENVER CoL0 


expense. Prompt and efficient } 
service. Wm. Ruffer, Manager. 





ATLANTA rz CHICAGO 
If you want a position, write us. 


TEACHERS If you have never taught, write us. 


WA If you want a BETTER POSITION, write us. 
NTED If you desire to teach ANY PLACE, write us. 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
G. W. HAMPTON, Manager BOULDER, COLORADO 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
UIT CM SERUM ae ae UM ee 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 


Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 

academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 

took eight of our men. More than a third of the 

State Universities selected our candidates. 

The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR. 

WEBSTER GROVES, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY w'yYork 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


Tala Ae 

WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

WEXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRAACHES 

TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
ATHLETICS 








Motto: "The Right Teacher 
in the Right Place.” 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabame 


Dewberry School Agency 


Twenty-two years’ experieace. 





THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 


Manual Arts Bureau of America 


*‘National Clearing House’’ for Industrial Teachers 
Manual Training, Domestic Economy and All Kindred Subjects 
JNO. S. THORN, M@r., 1021-22 First National Bank Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
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18 GOOD REASONS WHY 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
ARE THE BEST 


By following our ‘“‘Instructions for Set- 
ting’”’ you will have no trouble installing 


Install. our Slate Blackboards. 


As the First Cost is the Only Cost, 
the old axiom that the “Best is the 
Cheapest”’ was never truer than in the 
case of Slate Blackboards. Once in- 
stalled you can “forget’’ about them. 


Price. 


Among material entering into a school 
there is none more constantly used 
|} than the blackboards. It is therefore 
important that a permanent material 
be used. Slate requires no repairs and 
never has to be replaced. 


Bills. 


A new building is always damp and 
often requires one or two years’ time 


Non-absorb- 4; before the dampness leaves the building 


ent. entirely. This does not affect Slate 
Blackboards. 

Slate Blackboards. The same material 

- Do not that is used for roofing purposes, and 

Warp. exposed to all kinds of atmospheric con- 


ditions is of the same material used for 
Slate Blackboards. 


Slate is of a natural dull, dark grey and 
no matter how much used always retains 


4 
| Weather conditions have no effect on 
l 
| 
| 
( 
l 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


| As slate is taken from the earth and is 
No Scaling one solid piece of hard stone there is no 
or Peeling. | chance of it cracking or peeling. Who 
ever heard of a piece of rock scaling or 
peeling, or in any way losing its surface? 


( 

( Slate retains an even surface no matter 
No Uneven | how much it is written upon or erased. 
Surfaces. As slate is non-porous a smooth, even 
surface is always guaranteed. 
| 
( 


In many instances where the so-called 
composition Blackboard is in use, there 
are many complaints about the board 
becoming shiny and peeling. This of 
course is very hard on the eyes of the 
teacher as well as the pupil. SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS never become shiny. 


( The surface of Slate Blackboards always 


Easy on 
Teacher. 


Ste Wastin. remains the same. It has a natural dark 
facing. grey color that does NOT wear off. 
| Painting or resurfacing of any kind is 
| unnecessary. 
( Where Slate Blackboards are installed 
| the janitor can practically forget about 
No Janitor | this particular part of. the school 
Complaints. | building. Continual washing and re- 


| painting is unnecessary. This gives the 
janitor time for other work. 
( Slate has a natural dull grey color. No 
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color. its color. This is one of the very im- 15. No Glassy matter how much it is used slate always 
portant features of Slate Blackboards. Surfaces. | retains this dull grey surface. This is 
Because there are no crevices and cracks | a . ” o~—- anmnenea: ia ‘bl 
write - Most Hy- for dust and dirt to settle as each panel 16. No Dust ; , — ee wt 7 are ° 
gienic. is one solid piece of Slate, and is non- Pockets. } for the dust and dirt to settle or for 
AU porous. | germs to collect. 
dents ; ( ‘ ( Slate Blackboards never wear shiny or 
. Easily ) A sponge and cold water will keep the 17. Eye Strain | cast a glare, as is very often the case 
ati weaned. \ surface in perfect condition. Eliminated. | with composition Blackboards. This of 
It is a fact that Slate Blackboards course is very hard on the eyes. 
(after thirty-five years of constant use) ( Slate that is used for Blackboards is 
: — have been removed from the old school 18. a split, rubbed and shaved. After this it 
; building and transferred to the new ieee | is hand-rubbed, giving it a fine, smooth 
1 teach ° as 
i one. writing surface. 
of the 
1 Write to any or all of the quarriers listed below 
, MO. ; ‘ e 
Albion Bangor Slate Co.,;Wind Gap,Pa. Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
n Ave. 
bem Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
cain ExcelsiorSlateCompany,PenArgyl,Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
sbame Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Penn. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
ICY Jackson Bangor SlateCo.,PenArgyl,Pa. Phoenix Slate Company,Wind Gap,Pa. 
= E.J.Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M. L.Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
ca Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
jects 


la. 





Easier on the eyes? 


School authorities have recently been favor- 
ing green boards in place of black, investigation 
showing that the restful green is much easier on 
the eyes than the solid black walls. 


Beaver Black- .” board is made both 
green and black. There is very little 
difference in the price. The same 
high quality is maintained in the 
manufacture of each. Both are guaranteed ten 
years, but will last longer. 


Beaver Blackboard is manufactured to 
meet all school requirements and has no draw- 
backs. It is light in weight and easily installed 
and has a superior writing surface with a non- 
reflecting finish that puts no strain on the eyes. 


Write to nearest Branch for prices and 
further information. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


Administration Offices 


970 Beaver Road, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


BOSTON—511 Old South Bldg. CHICAGO—1303 Lumber Exchange. 
NEW YORK—Grand Central Terminal MIN NEAPOLIS—731-3 ee B. | 





PHILADELPHIA—1121 Land Title Bldg. KANSAS CITY—302 R.A.Long Bldg. 
BALTIMORE—1033 Calvert Bldg. OMAHA—1426 W.O. W. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND—611 Williamson Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—526 Rialto Bldg. 


DETROIT—1014 Dime Bank Bldg. LOS ANGELES—529 Van Nuys Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS—522 Merchants Bank Bldg. 


Pon Duprin 


SclfBeleasing Hire Exit Latches 


Ask the School Boards who have had their schoolentrances 
equipped with Von Duprin Service, and you'll know how 
contented people feel when the 
children go back to school. 

It’s not too late. 


Absolutely Reliable Safeguard against 
Panic Disaster. 


Simple in construction. Unexcelled in 
workmanDship. 


Strong to withstand severest handling. 


Mechanism so well balanced that a child 
can operate. 

Can not become blocked by accident or 
design, 


Failure to operate is im- 
possible. 


We make a special device 
for every special condition. 

Expert advice at your 
command. 


Thousands in use. 


SPECIFY AND DEMAND 
Bon Duprin 


No. 1127 
Type **B”’ 
Inside Eleva- 

tion. 


In ‘‘Sweet’s Index.’’ **Safe Exit is a Universal Demand.”’ 
Any hardware dealer can furnish them. 


ASK FOR VON .DUPRIN CATALOG 12C 


Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


tRAL DISTRIBUTERS 
120-124 East Washington S: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Op: SINCE EX 
MOND Te 2 


THIS SAFEGUARD. 


is to the progressive school ad- 
ministrator what insurance is to the 
cautious business man. 

It insures quality in materials 
and workmanship always in all 
ways. Its presence on your trans- 
portation conveyances 


Guarantees Successful Transportation 


The Wayne School Cars 


Why are twice as many Wayne School 
Cars sold annually as all the remaining 
school ‘“‘hacks’”” combined? Ask your dis- 
tributor or ask us! 


THE WAYNE WORKS 


RICHMOND, IND. 


Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 


“The Spirit of Progress” 
is exemplified in the Na- 
tion Wide Movement for 
better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 
DEMAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and 
circulate the foul air in the 
room. 

It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the aie foul air. No 
other system does this. 

It does not require a sep- 
arate independent foul air 
flue of brick or metal as all 
other systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set 
up, and easy to regulate, 
All other systems are com- 
plicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring ex- 
pensive experts to repair ; 
other systems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon suction combined 
with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, ‘because it combines heater, 
ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. Pipe furnished 
free five feet from center of heater. All other systems require expensive independent foul 
air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 



























School Board Jounal 


h| | FARADAY FIRE ALARM 
APPARATUS | 


Schoolhouse and College Buildings 


FARADAY ELECTRICALLY-SUPERVISED FIRE 
ALARM APPARATUS is the STANDARD for School- 


house and College installations. 


“DSS”? FARADAY FIRE ALARM CABINET (as 
shown in cut) is an electrically-supervised closed-cir- 
cuit system operated from the electric light or power 
mains without battery by selective-code-ringing-sig- 
nal-boxes, indicating by powerful tap signals on 
single-stroke gongs, location of box from which sig- 
nal originates. 


The absolute reliability of FARADAY CON- 
TROL- CABINETS, FARADAY GONGS and FARA- 
DAY BOXES as well as the simplicity of installation- 
detail, are a guarantee of positive operation at all 
times. 


In a FARADAY FIRE ALARM SYSTEM, main- 
circuits, box-circuits and gong-circuits are constant- 
ly under electrical test; trouble of any nature, on 





any part of system, or failure of operative current, is 
“—DSS’”” FARADAY CONTROL-CABINET automatically indicated .by ringing of Trouble Bell. 


WE GUARANTEE FARADAY FIRE ALARM APPARATUS AGAINST MECHANICAL 
AND ELECTRICAL DEFECTS FOR A PERIOD OF 2 YEARS FROM DATE OF SALE, YY 
AND FURTHER, IN CONTRACT-FORM GUARANTEE ITS ACCEPTANCE BY STATE } 
OR CITY AUTHORITIES, WHEN INSTALLATION OF SAME IS MADE IN ACCORD- . 
ANCE WITH RULES OF THE DEPARTMENTS HAVING JURISDICTION. 


Engineering advice free if you'll specify that contractor shall use FARADAY Fire Alarm Apparatus. 


Send for Bulletin 418 — it will give you valuable information on interior fire alarm systems of latest 
approved types. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON 


23 Murray St. 
Los Angeles: 27 Warren St. Seattle: 
RALPH B. CLAPP, 600 San Fernando Bldg. 141 W. 36th St. H. G. BEHNEMAN, 617 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


SEE “SWEETS” 1915-PAGES 1460 to 1467-“‘SWEETS” 1915 








of present day gymnasium practice. 
Catalog illustrating this line. 
pecs 


3/= 


construction. 
adjustable in height. 
gray iron. 


avn gn 


Baseboards of selected hardwood. ! 
Selected hickory hand rails, 9 feet long. Shipping weight, 300 lbs. 


eT 
GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


First quality standard school gymnasium equipment, especially de- 
signed and constructed in every detail to fully meet the requirements 
Write for our Sporting Goods 
It also contains our big line of play- 
apparatus, Our prices are low. 





These parallel bars represent only one of the many values in gymnasium 
equipment shown in our Sporting Goods Catalog No. 92A09. 
Made to stand hard work. 


Heavy, durable 
Uprights of heavy steel tubing; 
Standards of heavy 


Sears, Roebuck and Company 


| 


52 S252 Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se 


Sunni 


and promptly. 
mail it to the addre ss given below: 


Adjustable Window Shades.. 
Agricultural Apparatus. 
Air School Furniture..... 
Air Washers 
CO SRS ee 
Athletic Field Apparatus 


Auditorium—Chairs.............. 
OL MG Eia ts G5) 3 6 60's «6 Ws 
BOOMETY...- see e eee eee 

Batteries—Storage............... 

Bells. . 


Biology Supplies MES Aas ad. 9: 
Blackboards—Composition........ 
acy ods yw 0 0.0 0 
Bookbinding Supplie Bis 
Bookcases—Sectional . 
abi cow's ss owe we a's 
DIN Lig ove e cesses. 
Builders’ Hardware............... 
EEE ee 
sa a s.6 010 10 8 6 0.04 
NOS. EEE EEE 
Charts—Geographical............ 
PS LL bas 0 ¢ 4506 aoe bs 
aa sya a4 6 ovis A 
I 35545 6s od 6 oe Hays 
Secondary 
I a Like. o's d's duce pin Waddie 
Costumes for Plays. . 
Crayons 
Crayon Troughs. 
Deafening Quilt 
Deodorizers 
Desks—Pupils 
Teachers 
Dictionary Holders 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ac 


= 


Subscribers’ Free Service Department 


Diplomas....... 
Disinfectants... . . 
Display Fixtures. 


Domestic Science Equipment. 


Benches......... 
Door Mats...... 


ptoves........ 


Drawing Supplies................ 


Oe, bo wes 


Drinking Fountains............ 


Duplicators. . 


Dusters (Sanitary) .. 
Electrical Supplies. . 


WI, Seo oe alacs si. 


Erasers......... 
Eraser Cleaners. . 
Fences.......... 
Filing Cabinets. . 
Fire Alarms.... . 


Fire Escapes. . 
First Aid Cabinets 


eS ths <5 was 


ee 


Flooring. ....... 
eee 
Fumigators...... 
Furniture....... 
Adjustable... . 
Movable....... 


Globes. . 


Gymnasium A yparatus 


Heaters (Rural School). . . 
Heating Apparatus 
Industrial Collections. 


BS 
Inkwells. . , 
Janitor Supplies 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen 


We are interested in the items as checked above 


If you will 


place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to 


ED phe saa sete.» 


iia hase seme » 
Official 
OS Torey Teer 


State... 
Bids 





You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 














Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, '06 





order. 
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| 
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| 
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Kindergarten Supplies...... 
Laboratory Furniture............. 
Laboratory Shade Hoists... . 
RN 6 bk BOs 6 ad dix od as.e Es 
Library Shelving............. 
Liquid Soap 
Lockers... .. ete tae ee 
Loose-Leaf Books....... 
Manual Training § Supplies. 
Benches...... 


Wee e essere eee ee ereeereeesene 


Metal Working Materials......... 
Machinery 
Mimeographs. . PA Abeta 

Motion Picture Films...... 
Rp ee aS 
Natural Science Apparatus. ... 
| Natural Science Cabinets. 
Oil Color Materials........ 
Paints and Varnishes....... 
OUT iic edi sty Sass 3 c's 8s av s 
MM BOIS os oct ects ccacs 
SR oda ihr g:i-0.¢ 6h 055% 60 
SNES P CG Sis 5 65hp-2 o's B06 
Pencil Sharpeners............. 
| SE ee 
Phonographs.... pe 
Physical jeography Supplies. 
Pianos. , 
Pictures 
Plaster Casts......... 
Playground Apparatus. 
Plumbing Fixtures. . 
Portable Schoolhouses 
Printing Supplies....... 
Program Clocks....... 
Projection Lanterns... . . 
Raffia and Reed........ 
Record Systems....... 
Sere 
Rubber Matting 
ee 6S ccd g os 08 6 
Safe Cabinets...... 
Sanitary Appliances. .. 


Additional Wants. . 





Write for free samples today. 


We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 


lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully 
If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 


If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 








s553 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 a5 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 5 25 oS 


Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


U. Ss. INKWELL CoO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Scientific Apparatus.............. 
I ara ale Wnichin a. 40s Fane 64 6 Sed 
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The story is told of a great philosopher who 
went about inquiring, “What is the best method 
to pursue to discover the real character of any 
individual?” but could get a_ satisfactory 
answer from none of the wise. He finally asked 
an old peasant woman, who readily replied, 
“Why, I’d winter ’em, and summer ’em.” 

I have wintered and summered with the pub- 
lie schools as a substitute teacher for five 
years, and it is from that point of view that I 
say what I do about the substitute and her place 
in our school system. 

My experience as regular teacher covers a 
period of eighteen years’ continuous teaching. 
During those years, ten were spent in primary 
work, two in the eighth grade, and six as prin- 
cipal of a grade building. 

It was my lot to teach in a place where the 
Board of Education has in one of its pamph- 
lets, under the caption “Rules and Regulations 
Governing Teachers,” a section which reads: 
“Tf a female teacher marries her place shall be 
considered vacant by the Board of Education, 
and it shall proceed to elect a teacher to fill 
the vacancy.” 

I came under the ban, but wishing to con- 
tinue my life work for a definite number of 
years, and as the same board welcomed mar- 
ried female teachers for substitutes, I have 
served in that capacity. 

Comparing my work as regular teacher with 
my experience as a substitute, I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that the substitute teacher fills 
the hardest place in the public schools, and that 
for her services she is poorest paid. In many 
small towns she has to get her pay from the 
teacher whose place she filled, and often in tak- 
ing it is embarrassed with the knowledge that 
the teacher handing over the money needs every 
cent of it and more to pay bills incurred dur- 
ing her absence because of illness. In some 
places having larger corps of teachers, and 
where substitutes are in demand every day of 
the year, a sort of stigma seems attached to the 
position in the minds of the force of the execu- 
tive office, for altho all warrants for the pay of 
teachers are allowed at the same time, the sub- 
stitute teacher has to do penance for her wages 
and wait nearly a week after the regular teach- 
ers are paid before she is allowed to have hers. 

In regard to the amount she receives there is 
but one qualification considered. She is a sub- 
stitute teacher. Years of experience count for 
nothing. Successful experience counts for 
nothing. She may take the work of the young 
girl without any experience, of the best teacher 
in the corps, or the principal’s place success- 
fully. The remuneration is the same, the 
lowest salary paid a beginning teacher. 

Regular teachers complain, and often are jus- 
tified in doing so, that their rooms are thoroly 
demoralized by the presence of the substitute 
teacher for a day or two. Aside from the indif- 
ference of the substitute teacher who knows she 
will not be held responsible for the progress of 
the children in the room, and is willing to take 
advantage of the situation by merely putting in 
the time, there are other reasons why her work 
counts for so little. 

As a rule, the substitute receives her call be- 
tween 8:30 and 9 o’clock in the morning. If 
there is a regulation that she must hold herself 
in readiness to go at any time during that per- 
iod, and the building needing her is not at the 
far end of the city from hers, she may reach 
the place by a quarter past nine o’clock. More 
frequently it is ten o’cl 
at the building. The p 
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does not last five minutes without her presence, 
and the demoralization is there when the substi- 
tute enters the room. 

If the principal is a man who is over-anxious 
that his “authority” be recognized it is wise to 
consume a little more of the school day and 
report at his office when arriving at the build- 
ing. It will give him the opportunity to tell 
you, if you are to substitute in the primary 
grades, that he does not know what Miss X is 
doing and to try and entertain the children for 
the rest of the day. The building regulations 
he assumes the whole city knows and, if the 
substitute does not meet all their requirements 
during the day, he will have an opporunity to 
offer chastisement. 

Some pupil will then be sent to convey you 
to the room, or you may go alone, leisurely or 
nervously, as best suits your temperament. 

Without doubt there will be a program for 
the room, but it is likely to be on the outside 
of the door. It will be a surprise if there be a 
seating plan with the names of the pupils. The 
morning is well on its way before anything like 
work is begun. 

No one but a substitute teacher whose work 
covers a large district knows the absolute con- 
fusion of cupboards, teachers’ desks, supple- 
mentary books, and materials to be found in the 
rooms of our public schools. I think I speak 
fairly when I say that two-thirds of the teachers 
for whom one substitutes during the year apolo- 
gize for the condition, in this respect, in which 
their rooms were found if one meets them after 
substituting when absence comes unexpectedly. 
Verily, the schoolroom cupboard curtain covers 
many things. If a regular teacher’s schoolroom 
equipment will not bear the intimate inspection 
of a substitute that teacher has not her own 
daily work in the best condition to save loss of 
time for herself and pupils. 

In many primary rooms the lack of material 
for seat occupation makes it practically impos- 
sible to do anything but follow the principal’s 
suggestion and entertain the children for the 
day. 

We see much in teachers’ magazines about 
Daily Plans, Plan Books, Daily Programs, and 
Daily Outlines. These are bits of fiction that 
the editors doubtlessly thought entertaining 
copy for their readers. They may contain a 
prophecy, and some day a substitute teacher 
may be able to enter any schoolroom in a city 
and from the daily outline book of the regular 
teacher know exactly what that teacher has 
been doing and what she expected to do on the 
day circumstances compelled her to be absent 
from duty. 

Teachers now, as a rule, do not rake daily 
plans. The substitute must, therefore, take 
time to get a vague idea of the work. For this 
information she must appeal to the pupils. They 
realize they can easily make it a day off, and 
do all they can to make it a success. If the 
pupils fail in their efforts to get the substitute 
convinced she is on the right track there is 
always the teacher across the hall to whom Miss 
X may have told some of her difficulties. An 
appeal to her will at least arouse her sympathy. 
It is needless to seek aid from the principal. 
Seventy-five per cent of them cannot tell what 
the regular teacher has been doing, have not 
the slightest notion of what she anticipated 
doing for the day, and, what is more to their 
discredit, make no effort to find out during the 
time that elapses between notification that the 
regular teacher will be absent and the arrival 
of the substitute. 

The room in which you substitute is often 
cut from the principal’s calling list. I was sent 


10 


to a fourth grade that had already had two 
teachers the first two months of school. The 
principal not being in his office when I arrived 
at the building, and knowing where the room 
was, I left a note on his desk and went directly 
to it. During the three months I was in that 
room [ stood for my social rights. I was new 
in the neighborhood. He was an old resident, 
T wouldn’t call at his office and he didn’t call on 
me. Any communication necessary with the 
office was done thru the note medium. A reg- 
ular teacher was put in the room after the 
Christmas holidays. The principal never knew 
where I began the work nor where I ended. T 
never met the new teacher, did not know when 
the holidays began that she was to come, and 
was not required to leave a statement for her 
guidance. 

Substitutes receive little aid from special 
teachers. I have heard principals tell the su- 
pervisor visiting in a building that No. — was 
presided over by a substitute teacher that day 
and later found that the supervisor failed to 
visit that room in the round of calls made. I 
have been omitted many times from the special 
teacher’s calling list because I was a substitute 
in the room. The substitute teacher cannot pos- 
sibly attend the grade meetings of all the special! 
teachers. If in her building visits the special 
teacher has anything helnful to give the regular 
teacher it will be doubly beneficial to the sub- 
stitute. 

Edueational hoards and superintendents have 
found that twenty-five substitute teachers, reg- 
ularly employed, are required to fill unavoidable 
absences and temporary vacancies in a corps 
of one thousand teachers, and, besides this num- 
her they must have a list upon whom they may 
eall et any time for emergencies. This means 
that from five hundred to one thousand chil- 
dren are under the charge of substitutes every 
‘lay in the year. 

It would seem, however, from the substitute’s 
actual place in the school system, that this num- 
ber of women are employed and this number of 
children are affected for good or ill that the dis- 
trict may draw its daily per capita from the 
school funds. 

Let it be granted that principals and special 
teachers give the substitute credit for a modi- 
cum of ability in this free-field-of-being-let 
alone-to-do-the-best-she-can in the room to 
which she has been sent for a day, a week, or a 
month. It does not alter the fact that our 
school children suffer because of the methods 
followed in regard to substitute teachers. 

It is a problem for some superintendent to 
solve, and when he does solve it he will be com- 
pelled to consider these things: 

No person hired by the occasional day at $3, 
$3.50 or $4.00 is going to sit in her home with 
her bonnet strings tied neatly under her chin 
ready to go at a moment’s notice to some school. 

That the person called at 8:30 A. M. or after 
is almost certain to be late and that she will re- 
sent the principal taking out his watch with a 
“Naughty little girl, to come tardy!” attitude 
when she reaches his office. 

That it is very probable and quite reasonable 
that the tardy one has never given the subject 
of teaching a single thought since the last day 
she recorded in her personal memorandum the 
building and grade to which she was called for 
a day or two. 

That the most competent and earnest substi- 
tute teacher is at a disadvantage tn almost 
every point that concerns successful teaching 
besides in these particulars which are never dis- 
cussed out loud: Jt is not the competent regular 
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Any discussion of evening schools from an 
administrative point of view always brings up 
the question of attendance. It is difficult to 
disassociate night school from the idea of quan- 
tity in relation to students. Whether situated 
in the smallest town or most affluent metropolis, 
a most important issue seems to be that of at 
once appealing to the largest possible number 
of pupils. Not until recently, and only in a very 
limited sense, has there been any other criterion 
for measuring or judging the results of this 
division of public instruction. In general, ap- 
proval seems to be directed toward those schools 
which succeed in keeping well-filled the various 
classrooms down to the very last night of the 
term. One has but to read the reports of school 
officers, magazine articles, newspapers, etc., in 
this connection, to see how constant is this link- 
ing of evening school and big attendance. 

On the whole, this is, for certain reasons, as 
it should be. Other factors, too, must certainly 
enter, but for the time being this is the simplest 
method of gauging, on the face of things, the 
measure of success attained by such instruction. 
We aim for a broader conception of the useful- 
ness of night schools aside from this fact of 
mere numbers, of course; but undoubtedly this 
standard is amply justified as a means of mark- 
ing results, satisfactory or otherwise, accruing 
from an administration of such supplementary 
education. 

In the day schools the matter of applying sci- 
entific measurements for determining the quality 
or quantity of work or product accomplished has 
only lately reached any sure standing among 
schoolmen; and it is still the subject of most 
anxious and earnest discussion on the part of 
educators thruout the country. If, with many 
kinds of data available, and with fairly stable 
conditions that lend themselves to scientific ap- 
proach on the side of value determination, no 
universal standard has yet been accepted for 
measuring achievement, then how vastly more 
difficult is the task of applying a definite gauge 
to the results of evening school work ? 

Of course, with the introduction of vocational 
or industrial and commercial courses as a part 
of the night school curriculum there has been 
made possible some means of ascertaining prac- 
tical value to the student. By following these 
in the shop and store or office, and by opinions 
obtained from employers, a degree of judging 
results can be attained. But, this is only one 
phase of the general activities within the scope 
of the evening schools. The appeal must be 
made to the hundreds of thousands whose wants 
are numerous and varied and whose satisfaction 
ean largely be determined by continual and in- 
creasing attendance. 

Taking for granted the purpose of education 
in a democracy and the willingness and deter- 
mination of school officials to meet those re- 
quirements which shall best work out the des- 
tiny of the public schools, there is no other 
alternative than that of attracting and holding 
the largest number of people for whom accom- 
modations can be made. 

Arousing Interest in Evening Schools. 

My purpose is to show, practically, how such 
an attempt to interest the greatest possible num- 
ber of people was carried out in this city of 
nearly 52,000 population. 

At the outset let it be said that no individual 
leadership, tho supremely capable, can bring 
about those highly satisfactory results without 
the substantial support and keen interest of all 
others responsible for the conduct of the schools. 
Administrative and teaching forces comprise the 
background upon which the director must build 
his plans for new impulse and larger efforts. A 
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sort of flint responding with sparks of encour- 
agement is this relationship of supervisor with 
administrators and teachers. By no means is 
“hardness” implied here; but rather a firmness 
that can be impervious alike to the noisy strokes 
of the spectacular or the soft patting of the go- 
as-you-please, inert leader. To see opportuni- 
ties for improvement is only one phase of a 
complex situation. To have, combined with this, 
a generous and active support is the crux of the 
whole essential matter. 

In looking about for a starting point from 
which to begin a campaign for students the writer 
took the city’s population as a basis. A study of 
the enrollment in the evening schools of thirty 
representative towns and cities in this and other 
states revealed widely varying and rather re- 
markable conditions. On the basis of total pop- 
ulation the attendance ran from the very low 
rate of .002 per cent up to as high as 44 per 
cent. This discrepancy -vas notable even when 
comparing cities of similar size and conditions. 

I am aware that this is rather an untried 
method in the matter of making comparisons 
for night school figures. So many factors enter 
into the establishment and conduct of such 
schools that population is as yet hardly a posi- 
tive basis upon which to claim evening school 
attendance; and yet, one cannot go far astray by 
this process of estimating the strength or useful- 
ness of evening instruction. For it is idle to 
speculate on the necessity of conducting such 
work for two or three hundred pupils in a city 
whose population is anywhere from thirty thou- 
sand to sixty thousand—as is actually the case 
in some cities. If there are two hundred or 
three hundred who stand in need of such in- 
struction, it is entirely plausible to take for 
granted that there are several hundred or thou- 
sand more who need, or who could be induced, to 
take advantage of this kind of educational op- 
portunity. It is here that the work of creating a 
desire or demand among the populace—for its 
own ultimate good—becomes a matter of inves- 
tigation and application on the part of school 
otheers. 

Opening the Campaign. 

Two years ago an inspection of the previous 
winter’s enrollment table showed a total attend- 
ance of 500 pupils in the evening schools of this 
city. With ample facilities for accommodating 
a much greater number in the large grammar 
and high-school buildings centrally located, it 
appeared highly probable that we could reach 
these many others by some sort of “campaign.” 

It seemed to me that publicity, in fact adver- 
tising the advantages of evening-school educa- 
tion, would be the quickest and surest way of 
attracting the attention of the public in a direct 
way. At least it would cause a great many to 
begin thinking of possible self-improvement or 
of lost opportunities in previous years, and of 
various other circumstances in connection with 
education. 

The night schools were to open early in Octo- 
ber. In the latter part of September there were 
printed for distribution thruout the city 1200 
posters in three languages. These were card: 
board, 16 by 24 inches, arranged as follows: 
500 in English, 400 in Hebrew and 300 in Ital- 
ian. Twelve large boys from the day vocational 
schoo! spent a whole day in tacking up, placing 
in store windows, etc., these posters, where they 
would do the most good over a wide area of 
the city. 

The placards set forth the announcement that 
the evening schools were to open on a certain 
night and urged early registration. In state- 
ments made as convincing and pointed as pos- 
sible there were outlined the chief purposes of 


ll 


the schools. Courses and related groups of sub- 
jects were listed, and ‘these took into account 
various needs of the community. English for 
foreigners was offered in connection with, and 
beside a course in preparation for citizenship. 
Elementary English, and related subjects, were 
given prominence in order to appeal to those 
whose education in the elementary schools had 
ceased in the fourth or fifth grade, and who now 
found themselves handicapped by reason of this. 
Household courses that included cooking, sew- 
ing, dressmaking (and, this year, millinery), 
mechanical drawing, electricity, practical lessons 
on the tri-square for carpenters, mathematics, 
commercial subjects, and two foreign languages 
—French and German—were all attractively 
listed on these posters. 

At the first glance this may perhaps seem too 
sudden an expansion for the evening schools in 
a city of this size. Yet, on a reconstructive ba- 
sis, it was thought necessary to make the schools 
serve as many legitimate purposes as were log- 
ically possible. On general principles there is 
no reason why such instruction should cease 
activities at any point within the limit of com- 
mon sense. No one as yet has defined the 
limits or functions of the evening school. There 
is as much sanction for providing opportunities 
for one class of people as for all other classes. 
Tradition may set the limit of instruction with- 
in the scope of the three “Rs,” but educational 
progress has outgrown such a hampered outlook, 
The whole community must profit by the edu- 
cational facilities of that community be it in 
the day or night schoo's. The whole situation 
is reactive, for the benefits derived by students 
of all classes are returned to the city or town 
in the form of better citizenship, larger abilities, 
and more intelligent living. 





Selecting Teachers. 

Furthermore, the possible ways of meeting 
these new requirements are not incaleulably dif- 
ficult. Diversified as was the character of the 
courses offered, it was found practicable, by a 
careful classification of teachers and means 
available, to put into operation the departments 
that took care of all who applied for admission. 
For the practical arts, teachers from the day 
vocational schools were selected on the basis of 
fitness for the new work. Thus, the two men 
who taught carpentry and electricity to the boys 
were selected to teach mechanical drawing and 
electricity in the evening school; and the head 
of the manual training department gave the les- 
sons on the tri-square at night; because, by rea- 
son of their previous training, these men were 
well fitted for such tasks. Similarly, teachers 
from the girls’ vocational school and from the 
household science department of the high school 
were chosen for the evening classes in cooking, 
sewing, dressmaking and millinery. The com- 
mercial work, or courses, was put in charge of 
the men who taught these subjects in the com- 
mercial department of the high school; and two 
eighth grade teachers were added to give in- 
struction in Business English. This was in- 
tended for those students who needed help in 
simple grammatical construction, letter writing, 
spelling, ete., as evidenced by a preliminary ex- 
amination taken by all pupils who wished to 
enter the evening courses in stenography, book- 
keeping or typewriting. 

Teachers for the foreign-born classes and ele- 
mentary English department were selected, after 
a careful survey, on the basis of their success in 
the day schools. It is noteworthy that the pri- 
mary grade teachers (and one kindergartner) 
were especially successful in handling the work 
for beginners, the so-called “New Americans;” 
while grammar grade teachers proved entirely 
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capable in the elementary English classes for 
native-born youths and others whose education, 
as mentioned before, had ceased with the com- 
pletion of fourth or fifth grades some years ago. 
The French and German classes were in charge 
of a Frenchwoman and a German “Ph. D.,” both 
foreign born, who conducted private schools of 
their own during the day; and these two were 
extremely popular with their night school stu- 
dents, and highly efficient. With the physical 
director and his assistant in charge of the gym- 
nasium on three nights of the week, our teach- 
ing force was completed. 


The Result of Publicity. 

To return to the poster “campaign,” it is well 
to add here that the city’s newspapers, thru the 
courtesy and keen interest of the editors, were 
used at the outset to stir up public interest in 
the evening schools. It was a campaign te start 
a community to school. I prepared articles daily, 
and the editors wrote editorials, on the advan- 
tages of such instruction. For a week before 
the night schools opened, and occasionally dur- 
ing the term, this method was used to awaken 
and keep up speculation and thought in connec- 
tion with educational opportunities. 

It is gratifying to report that the enterprise 
far exceeded our expectations. When the schools 
opened on the first Tuesday in October nearly 
nine hundred students reported for registration. 
Before the end of the month we had enrolled for 
the various courses, 982 pupils. That was in 
1913. Last year our total enrollment was 1094. 


Meeting Individual Needs. 

In his book on “Industrial Education,” Albert 
H. Leake, writing on “Supplementary Educa- 
tion,” says: “* * * the fascination of num- 
bers is laying hold of us in the matter of edu- 
cation. Increase in numbers, unless accom- 
panied by several other things, is not necessarily 
an evidence of growth and progress.” Mr. Leake 
finds that as a general rule thruout the country 
half the enrolled students complete only about 
one-half of the possible nights’ attendance, and 
lays this serious dropping out of pupils to the 
fact that the instruction is not based on the 
individual needs of students; or is not applica- 
ble to the problems they meet in their daily 
vocations or activities. 


At the very outset, we realized that the work 
ought to be so organized and students so classi- 
fied that they would receive the instruction 
which would most reasonably meet individual 
needs. To spend two hours nightly, four even- 
ings a week over a period covering about six 
months, in voluntary study, is not an easy task 
for the majority of pupils, especially so when 
the work is too general in character. In order 
to avoid this, short interviews were held with 
small groups every evening to ascertain their 
wants. For two or three hours every night, con- 
ferences took place in the office, often with some 
teachers present. Advice was given for arrange 
ment of program or selection of courses, while 
in other cases that presented less difficulties of 
adjustment, students filled out blank cards giv- 
ing a brief statement of their needs, and these 
were acted upon with expedition. 

So far as possible, students were grouped in 
classes according to age to avoid discrepancy ir 
general interest. A sort of departmental routine 
was established in the case of some courses 86 
that co-ordinate interests could be satisfactorily 
grouped and followed by students. Thus, begin- 
ners in the electrical course could take one night 
(two hours) in the mathematical class, one night 
in mechanical drawing, and the other two even- 
ings in the electrical work. Regulations were 
adopted so that advanced students in electricity 
took advanced mathem.‘ics (and drawing, if 
desired), without conflictii.: with the hours set 
aside for beginners in either 
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In the same way the pupils of the mechanical 
drawing course were divided for practical work 
in mathematics. Instruction in this arithmetic 
or mathematics was based on the actual needs 
of the students as determined by themselves or 
by their “course” teacher. 

Similarly, the students of the commercial 
classes were grouped according to their short- 
comings or ability in English and commercial 
arithmetic. In this way all pupils were made 
to feel that they were receiving whatever was 
essential to their better progress within the 
school and out. 

The Household Arts Classes. 

In planning the courses in the household arts 
and sciences we had in mind two definite lines 
of work. Later these were expanded to meet 
new demands that grew out of the varying needs 
of pupils. We had announced thru the news- 
papers that four or five capable instructors, pe- 
culiarly fitted for the purpose, would give re- 
lated instruction in the above courses. To make 
this fill a real, practical want, and bring in a 
class of people not heretofore reached, it was 
further stated that the work in all departments 
would be arranged to meet the actual, everyday 
problems of the housewife, the mother, the work- 
ing girl and the girl at home. 

Nearly two hundred women and girls applied 
for admission to these classes the first week 
after opening. It became necessary, because our 
facilities were suddenly overwhelmed, to pro- 
vide for different groups every night. Accord- 
ingly, Monday evening was given over for girls 
without any experience in cooking; Tuesday 
for housewives and their problems; Wednesday 
nights, mothers of families went into the prac- 
tical needs of the home, bringing up questions 
of diets for children, lunches, balanced food 
values, etc.; and Thursdays, those young women 
who were classed as “no occupations,” that is, 
had no other duties than that devolving upon 
the girl who stays at home where economic pres- 
sure is not felt, because of sufficient income, 
received training in household management with 
especial reference to wholesome cooking. This 
had its bearing on the problems they would meet 
when they assumed housewifely responsibilities 
themselves, and became a rather delightful 
course for some, either because of the future an- 
ticipations involved, or the certainty or ambig- 
uity of their realization. 

Sewing, dressmaking and millinery classes 
were organized with the same distribution of 
needs in view, but the schedule of attendance 
was reversed in order to give pupils from both 
divisions of the househo!d course an opportunity 
to take work in two or three branches of this 
department. The whole course was extremely 
practical. Material was brought by pupils ac- 
cording to teachers’ directions, and this was 
either goods to be worked upon or raw products 
to be turned into the finished article, whether 
in the sewing room or the school kitchen. In 
the latter, housewives, on various occasions, 
brought in sufficient material to be cooked, 
baked or prepared for home use; and in this and 
other ways the evening school was linked to the 
home with bonds that were real and not vaguely 
academic. 


One phase, however, developed in connection 
with these classes, and gave us some concern for 
the time being. It was observed that many 
women, as soon as they had acquired the neces- 
sary skill, technique or experience in the oper- 
ation of the special branches they had come to 
learn or master, dropped out from the school. 
Tho this seriously affected the attendance fig- 
ures we still took other factors into considera- 
tion. Manifold other duties claimed the atten- 
tion of these adult pupils, in their own homes 
or otherwise. That they came at all was an evi- 
dence of the fact that the instruction filled a 


real want in their daily lives, and the school 
had begun to reach out into fields that Vitally 
touched the happiness of the community, albeit 
in a small way. 

The Troublesome Youth. 

One other class of people and their problem- 
atic adjustment deserve mention here. These 
are certain young fellows, from 16 to 22 or more 
years old, who by reason of their contempt or 
disregard for order or application become a con- 
stant source of annoyance or irritation in the 
classrooms. One finds them in every commun- 
ity. They are the aimless, non-interested boys 
who come at the beginning of the term because 
of the novelty of change afforded them. Their 
usual method of spending the evening is to 
congregate in front of cigar shops, in poolrooms, 
or more questionable rendezvous; and their ap- 
pearance in the evening schools is a signal for 
periodic disturbances, more or less serious. This 
continues until they are finally ejected or, the 
situation becoming too wearying, they drop out 
voluntarily. Even when expelled, some of them 
return in penitent mood, are restored to their 
class, and become again the storm-centers of 
small areas of nuisance in various rooms. The 
final solution is, of course, summary dismissal 
coupled with permanent banishment for the rest 
of the term—and these boys return to their reg- 
ular haunts to while away the evenings. 


The situation, however, deserved some con- 
sideration when this unpleasant state of affairs 
developed here. In line with the desire to keep 
and interest as many different classes and char- 
acter of people as possible, we determined to try 
an experiment. Some differentiation from the 
regular class work seemed necessary in their 
case. Because these youths could not fit into a 
definite scheme of organization, we sought to 
adapt a course to their probable needs—for the 
good of their souls! 

Interesting the Trouble Makers. 

The worst offenders, the ones who by con- 
tagion affected the neutrally inclined boys, were 
called into the office for a “conference.” There 
were twenty-eight of these, all gatherd from 
various elementary classrooms and brought into 
the meeting room for a general “discussion” of 
plans. A continual crossfire of suppressed jokes 
and other furtive attempts to “start something” 
pervaded the room before the conference began. 
A very interesting and rather original disecus- 
sion then took place. The boys were glad to air 
their personal views without restraint, and the 
opportunity of telling a schooolman their opin- 
ions on educational matters was not to be over- 
looked! They had carried away no well-defined 
appreciation (?%) of their own experiences in 
the day schools from which they had dropped out 
to look for employment varying numbers of 
years back; but this contact with the evening 
schools had drenched their minds with dews of 
memories, and the compelling similarity of 
studies long dead or forgotten was not to their 
relish. Briefly, they did not want all that 
“stuff” again, was the consensus of their opinion. 
“But don’t you need to learn spelling, arithme- 
tic, language, letter-writing, ete., etc.? they 
were asked. “Yes, but gee, that’s the stuff we 
got tired of when we quit school and got a job,” 
many of them complained in answer. 

Here was a revelation in the matter of lessons, 
and methods of presentation. The night school 
must approach many situations from an entirely 
new angle; and instruction must be offered, tho 
working with the same subjects of the older 
curriculum, from a new point of view—prac- 
tical needs, and application. 

As a result of this interview a new class was 
opened with a male instructor in charge. This 
was a man of about 30 years of age, selection of 
whom was made because of his experience with 
boys’ schools and on the athletic field. He 
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taught science in the high school, and a sort of 
very elementary science course was developed 
for these evening school boys, who became at 
once wonderfully interested in some very sim- 
ple experiments demonstrating natural phenom- 
ena. To lead them on toward the study of spell- 
ing, language, arithmetic, etc., they were asked 
to write in their notebooks results and procedure 
of some of the simplest experiments. Their 
teacher then set aside certain evenings for such 
studies, and a more induStrious attitude began 
to prevail among these pupils. Among this 
group were carpenters’ apprentices, drivers of 
delivery wagons, messenger boys, fishermen’s 
helpers, and some who had occasional, nonde- 
script jobs. It became manifestly difficult to 
“pool” their various interests into any genera! 
line, but certain forms of reading or literature 
were made acceptable to nearly all. This dealt 
with successful men and their antecedents. 
Books, magazines, readers, newspapers, and sto- 
ries dealing with some phases of this were read 
in class, discussed, debated and argued out. Po- 
litical aspects of the country were entertainingly 
handled by the boys, and many-sided views were 
threshed out. But they became somewhat more 
interested in reading as a result of ali this. 
Arithmetic was given only those who seemed to 
have some use for it, aside from the simple ex- 
periments mentioned before. Letter-writing, in- 
cluding simple construction of sentences, punc- 
tuation, etc., was studied in the light of answer- 
ing advertisements, etc. Once a week the boys 
spent two hours in the gymnasium in supervised 
team play, games, contests, etc. One hour only 
of this time was taken from their regular class- 
work, since all gymnasium classes began at 8:15 
and ended at 10:15, while school sessions began 
at 7:15 P. M. and closed at 9:15 P. M. 


The Teachers’ Problem. 

Not another problem in discipline arose dur- 
ing the entire term. Some of the members of 
this class dropped out, but the attendance was 
fairly constant for this character of students. 
I give these instances merely to show our gen- 
eral aim in conducting the evening schools. To 
keep, or attempt to hold, pupils in regular 
attendance instruction must be elastic. Teachers 
must be resourceful or their classes dwindle. By 
constant but sensible and just supervision teach- 
ers must be reminded of the purposes for which 
an evening school exists. If the bid for in- 
creased attendance is to be justified and result 
in successful attainment, waste must be elim- 
inated by a better distribution of the pupils’ 
time and the teachers’ efforts. Even with a 
course of evening school studies placed in every 
teacher’s hands, it was necessary, during the 
term, to make changes, revise some minor or 
major parts, and largely supplement in various 
classrooms so that students would not lose or 
waste valuable time in non-essentials. Students 
were shifted to different rooms until as nearly 
a perfect adjustment as possible could be made 
in their behalf. Teachers were urged to get ac- 
quainted with pupils’ ideas on apparent or real 
needs for their own improvement; mostly adults, 
and even adolescents, have a pretty clear con- 
ception of their own shortcomings and the prob- 
able material that will remedy such conditions. 
Our efforts were compensated, in the total by the 
constant increase and regularity of attendance. 
In the second year of this new policy to make 
this the people’s school, the enrollment had in- 
creased more than one hundred per cent—not 
that we had reached all that should be attend- 
ing the night schools. Without a doubt, there 
are still hundreds, if not thousands, of young 
men and women, and older people, who could 
profitably spend their evenings in some phase of 
night school work. These are the people who 
must yet be reached, and this we hope to do in 
good time. 


School Soand3ounal 

In the matter of attendance this city presents 
some peculiar conditions. Whatever falling off 
occurred was, in the main, unavoidable. With 
the approach of February, and preceding the 
Lenten season, a large number of people em- 
ployed or interested in hotels, stores, tailoring 
establishments, ete., find it necessary to work 


during the evenings, and a consequent irregular- 
ity in attendance is the result. 


Table Showing Distribution of Nationalities in 
the Evening Schools. 


AMOFICANS 2.2.6. ccces 447 Armenians ...,........ 8 
DOGO 6s Sd:tn cosets vs Se IN 055 bcd oe vi04 ae 7 
DOD co Gs e's'e cede ccan Me EE abs 3 no Gao 850 S% 6 
CEE oo su cic ohRE Se cic s ae vhakeews ve’ 4 
PRE aS bs sak ob bk Gacee St Ca oo aaa ¢ ow’ + 
Ris d niin tow 44a eles 26 Japamese ............. 4 
GO. Bates b seas sents Be BEPENMD .... eevee ses 4 
BE 5h 5-0. ceeds BE ED, ao.50 56 ce eb ks 4 
CED ie o4.0 bigand’s BE EE. nb acWWaws ov cane 2 
BUR | ovcaiccesbanse rr 0 ES eres 2 
PME ek 0 vies dicines ES a eer 2 
Hungarians .......... a EE hes cabenwaee 

WOE: sha Cid a6 cones Sek (hea bbaeeeetiad colsurene 1094 





Invariably we received notice in advance from 
such pupils as were compelled to absent them- 
selves or drop out. If not, a printed postal card 
calling attention to absence from class, and 
asking recipient to give reasons for same, with 
urgent advice to return, was sent out in each 
case. Prompt action like this on our part served 
to link the individual to the school and caused 
the student to feel that the school was inter- 
ested in his welfare. There is on file in the 
office a stack of replies from temporary and per- 
manent absentees that form a quaint bibliog- 
raphy from which interesting data could be 
compiled on the causes for absenteeism. 

The Financial Problem. 

Before touching upon the “social” side of the 
evening school and what was done in that direc- 
tion here, a few other considerations from an 
administrative outlook should receive attention. 
I refer to the matter of finances and the limit of 
expansion of the duties delegated to night 
schools. The variation in cost per pupil accord- 
ing to kind of instruction given shows a sur- 
prising ratio. Thus, the table of costs appended 
shows a per capita cost of $12.50 for students 
in the classes for foreign born; $24 in mechan- 
ical drawing; and $27 for each pupil in the 
dressmaking and millinery course, with further 
variations for different classes. 





Occupations of Students. 





CHPRS wan ances. cabinets 110 Chauffeurs ............ 6 
No occupation ........ ye Peer 5 
(no definite calling) CRN onc csc ccsete 5 
NOMG GIVER ccccccccccs Tailoresses ........... 4 
EMROGETD. seccccccsoces 98 Engineers ............ 4 
errr 60 Bootblacks ........... 4 
Housewives ........... 59 Bartenders ............ 4 
“EG Me” 69 sk saee> 41 Paperhangers ........ 4 
(mostly young women) Motormen .........--. 4 
NEE gf cccbcndasnses 2 EEE cupeoeeent occ 4 
OEE = boc seaneWs tus ST  JZOMIBOTE  occcccicvcrees 3 
i sawaksose codiv-< 26 Salesmen ............- 22 
Errand Boys ....s.0s- 26 Operators ..........-. 17 
CD. spa cdeed sae teres 24 Bookkeepers .......... 17 
WE eth evcctscntes 24 Plumbers ..........:.. 15 
BED asdecéccccness 14 Electricians .......... 14 
SOND esccceccseuens 11 Expressmen .......... 14 
PEE ocecseascesous 11 Hairdressers ......... S 
Machinists ............ 11 Grocers ....... 8 
Stenographers ........ 11 Blacksmiths .. 8 
DE © seeeevnsd otns 11 Carpenters 7 
CD odoeeecss shee oe, PT eee 7 
Laundresses .......... > 9 BAR eee 7 
oo rrr Se BE © haces ceases 3 
Chairpushers ......... at cacweciedsies 3 
EE | Soc ceuccecea 9 Photographers ....... 3 
Shoemakers ........... 9 Boatbuilders ......... 3 
Salesladies ........... D MD ten senebavcedie 3 
DT «si 06sadbaeoed TD ED cewsenseteeen 1 
Watchmakers ......... 6 
| Pra ern rr Pr eer tee 





The question that looms largely, and will have 
to be definitely answered in the near future, is: 
How far shall school officials go in this matter of 
providing facilities for all legitimate needs of 
a community thru courses in the evening schoo] ? 
With larger and more regular attendance the 
cost per capita is, of course*reduced. But that 
is not the point. The issue is whether this 
assumption of newer and wider responsibilities 
is warranted. The whole future is fraught with 
possibilities that are far-reaching and appar- 
ently without limitation. As to purely the ques- 
tion of finances, that is not so forbidding, in the 
case of evening schools. The buildings are al- 
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ready here; most states appropriate one-third, 
more or. less, of the teachers’ salaries. in the 
evening schools; and, as in the case of the-day 
school, a further appropriation is granted on 
the basis of pupils’ attendance—in this state, 
regardless of student’s age. Furthermore, ex- 
perience shows that it is comparatively easier 
to create favorable sentiment in behalf of night 
school education than it is to evoke unbiased 
support for further extension of day schools. In 
consequence, the obtaining of funds from a local 
budget is less difficult. The idea of education 
for those who could not get such in earlier 
years, and the broad sympathy for those who 
seek self-improvement by way of the evening 
schools, make it possible to expand these latter 
without raising serious opposition or criticism 
on the part of taxpayers or city officials. There 
are exceptions, certainly, but they are not the 
rule. 
The Social Value. 


After all, the benefits are mutual. The com-_ 


munity, as a whole, is the gainer in the end. 
Better citizenship, larger and more intelligent 
development of latent abilities, higher efficiency 
among the trades, better home conditions, and 
even a larger increase in cultural tendencies,— 
are some of the returns a community may hope 
to get from an investment in good evening 
schools. 

Socially, the forces at work are incalculable. 
This nightly gathering of diverse or kindred 
spirits, whether in class groups or in assembly, 
creates an atmosphere of tolerance and under- 
standing of differences that is mutually bene- 
ficial. People widely separated in interests, na- 
tionality, occupation, feeling, and social stand- 
ing are brought together in a common impulse— 
self-improvement in spare hours. In this they 
are as one, regardless of antecedents or special 
aims. 

To promote a higher development of this asso- 
ciation, our high school auditorium and the 
roomy gymnasium in the grammar school ad- 
joining were used to good advantage. Twice a 
month, and on the occasion of legal or season- 
ab!e holidays, assemblies were held for a part 
or the whole of the student body. Announce- 
ments were made a few nights in advance, and 
a program was always prepared. Invariably, the 
students themselves were the chief participants 
in presenting the program to their fellow-stu- 
dents. Selections were studied, or original 
speeches were composed by various pupils and 
delivered from the platform. Especial good 
training in English did this provide for students 
from the foreign-born classes. So earnest were 
they, and so sincere in purpose, that broken Eng- 
lish or lapses in pronunciation were forgotten or 
overlooked by the audience so complex in the 
total. Liberty, America and Opportunity were 
the central themes of the speeches chosen by 
this class of students, and the result was a good 
lesson in patriotism for all concerned. 


Social Events of the Year. 

Again, an orchestra composed of evening 
school students, and representing five national- 
ities besides some native American youths, 
struggled along during the term much hampered 
by lack of time for practice in “ensemble.” In- 
dividually, however, and in small units, they 
furnished music for several programs. Original 
talent was discovered from time to time, and 
this was given opportunity for expression. 

On the occasion of all these assemblies invita- 
tions were sent to members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and some of these always responded by 
their presence—a fact which greatly enhanced 
the purposes of the meetings. Especially keen 
was the interest shown by the members of the 
Committee on Evening Schools. One or two of 
these representatives of the school board usually 
addressed the students on the subject of their 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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A school district can contract only in its cor- 
porate capacity; and its contracts must be ex- 
pressly or impliedly authorized by law (46 N. 
E. 588). According to some statutes certain 
school contracts can be made or authorized only 
by legal votes at a regularly called district 
meeting. One may suppose a meeting to be 
legally called and that he is making a legal con- 
tract with the district; but having ascertained 
that such is not the case, he may avail himself 
of this defense and insist that the al'eged con- 
tract is not binding for want of mutuality (12 
Metc. Mass. 105). 

At a regular meeting trustees may empower 
one or more of their number to contract for the 
district; but when two persons are authorized 
by a board to make a contract in its behalf, a 
contract signed by one only is not binding on 
the district (12 Pa. St. 204). A member of the 
board of education cannot change a contract 
made by the board, unless he has been author- 
ized to do so (69 Mo. 515); and without dele- 
gated authority the individuals composing the 
board have no power to bind the school corpora- 
tion except by a legal vote at a meeting of the 
board (290 Ohio St. 144; 47 Mich. 626). If, 
however, such an attempted contract on the part 
of one or more members of the board is one 
which the board acting as such has power to 
make, the district later may become liable by 
ratification for the reasonable value of the 
benefits received (35 Cyc. 962). 

A person contracting with a school district 
is bound to know what contract the board has 
authorized its president to make (10 Kulp Pa. 
57). He is bound to take notice of the official 
character of the trustees he deals with and that 
he can bind the school corporation only by con- 
tracts authorized by law (7 N. E. 760; 2 N. E. 
194; 72 S. E. 790). The acts or contracts of 
school boards within the scope of their author- 
ity and in the performances of their statutory 
duties are presumed to be valid and binding on 
the district (69 N. W. 16; 101 N. W. 950). 
But when their acts are not expressly author- 
ized by statute, no such presumption arises, and 
the burden is on the party relying upon the 
fact that they were duly authorized to establish 
affirmatively such fact (7 Minn. 280). Where 
the law fixes a certain time and place for trans- 
acting the annual business of a school district 
and a meeting is he!d on a different day and 
authority is voted the school directors to make 
a contract, the contract made in pursuance of 
such vote is void (4 S. W. 278). Ultra vires 
contracts impose no liability upon the public 
fund of the district or upon the individual 
members of the board (35 Ohio St. 519). 
Miscellaneous Examples of School Contracts. 

The following examples illustrate the various 
contracts that schoo] officials have capacity to 
make. A statutory prohibition against the board 
of education buying a school site does not pro- 
hibit a lease of a temporary site (19 Ill. App. 
48). A school district may contract to build 

and keep in repair a division fence as part of 
the consideration for a conveyance of land for a 
school site (22 Hun. N. Y. 367). The board of 
an independent district may authorize steps to 
be taken to secure a highway by its schoolhouse, 
and may bind the district for,expenses incurred 
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(55 lowa 568). A board of education may 
build a central heating plant from which heat 
is distributed thru pipes to a group of school 
houses in the vicinity of the plant (71 Atl. 
299). A school district may contract for the 
protection of third persons furnishing mate- 
rial to contractors to be used in the construc- 
tion of a school building under a power to erect 
schoo] buildings and to provide for their pay- 
ment (115 N. W. 811). 

The directors of a school district have power 
to borrow money to discharge a debt which has 
been legitimately created and may pledge the 
credit of the district to repay it (49 N. W. 
1051). The incidental power of a school dis- 
trict as a corporation to borrow money to pay 
debts legally incurred is not taken away by 
the power given to raise money by taxation 
(3 R. LL 199). Directors only have power to 
contract for the services of a janitor, and such 
a contract made by a teacher is not binding 
upon the district, altho the board refuses to 
make it, and such services are absolutely nec- 
essary (60 Me. App. 372). Under a statute em- 
powering school boards to act with a view of 
abating any contagious disease prevalent in 
their district, a school board has power to con- 
tract with an undertaker to bury a poor person 
who has died of smallpox (34 Pa. Super. Ct. 
323). Authority to provide for the teaching of 
riusic implies the power to purchase a musical 
instrument, such as an organ (44 Iowa 564). A 
piano may be purchased for the purpose of a 
graded or high school (34 N. W. 568). A 
school commissioner who is authorized to sell 
schoc] lands upon credit may contract with the 
purchaser for the payment of interest (10 Il. 
191). 

Implied Contracts of School Officials. 

An express contract is an agreement entered 
into by the parties in so many words. An im- 
plied contract, on the other hand, is one in 
which the agreement is not entered into in so 
many words, but is inferred from the facts and 
circumstances of the case. Thus the only dif- 
ference between an express and an implied con- 
tract is in the evidence by which the agreement 
is shown (Page on Contracts, p. 21; Clark on 
Contracts, p. 17). 

A school district in like manner as a private 
corporation or an individual may become 
bound by contracts implied from its acts or the 
acts of its agents (25 Cyc. 964). Thus it be- 
comes bound by an implied contract, where in 
the absence of an express contract it receives 
money, property or services under circum- 
stances showing an agreement to pay for them, 
provided it might have entered into an express 
contract therefor. On this principle the district 
is bound to pay for building material which a 
school board, having authority to procure, pur- 
chases in a wrongful manner (79 Mo. App. 80). 
Likewise a district is liable to a superintendent 
employed in an informal manner. “As this 
contract of employment was one which the 
board itself could lawfully make,” said the 
court, “the question arises as to whether, if the 
plaintiff actually performed the duties with the 
knowledge and consent of the board and the 
district received the benefit of his services, the 
law will not imply a promise on the part of the 
district ‘to pay what such services were reason- 
ably worth;” and it was decided that the dis- 
trict was liable to this extent on an implied 
contract (45 N. W. 989). 

Where a prudential committee de facto, not 
legally elected but acting in good faith as such, 
repaired a schoolhouse and boarded the teacher 
without any objection on the part of the dis- 
trict, the latter was held liable on an implied 
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contract. Admitting the committee was illegal, 
the court said that the school authorities “stood 
by in silence while regular service was being 
rendered for the district by one having the color 
of right; and such service as the district would 
have been bound to pay for to the plaintiff had 
he been a de jure officer. A promise will some. 
times. be implied from the silence or presumed 
assent of the party. If one accepts or know- 
ingly avails himself of the benefit of services 
done for him without his authority and request, 
he shall be held to pay a reasonable compensa- 
tion for them” (10 Atl. 754). Here the plain- 
tiff’s right to recover was not affected by a vote 
of the district to have the teacher board around, 
“Such vote,” as the court observed, “was not the 
making of a legal provision for board.” 

A written contract entered into on behalf of 
a school district may be unenforceable, because 
not executed by authorized parties or according 
to law; yet if the district legally could have 
made the contract, it is answerable to the extent 
of the benefits received thereunder. “It is con- 
tended,” said the court, “that the action was 
prematurely brought, that notice and demand 
were necessary before the plaintiff was legally 
entitled to payment. It is to be kept in mind, 
that the defendants resist the validity of the 
special contract, on the ground that they never 
assented, nor were they parties to it, and they 
have thus succeeded in avoiding it. They are 
not, therefore, to call it in aid for any purpose. 
The plaintiff has performed certain beneficial 
services, and furnished sundry materials for the 
erection and finishing a schoolhouse for the de- 
fendants, having been employed so to do by 
their agents. The law thereupon implies a con- 
tract by which they became indebted to the 
amount of these services, and the plaintiff is 
no more required to give notice, or demand pay- 
ment of the debt, than he would be of a note 
of hand” (28 Am. Dec. 182). 

Since an implied contract differs from an 
express one only in the evidence by which the 
agreement is shown, it follows that if under the 
law a school district cannot enter into an ex- 
press contract, it cannot enter into an implied 
contract of the same nature and scope. Thus 
where the seller of school apparatus sued the 
district to recover therefor, it was held that he 
could not recover either on the order for the 
purchase price or on a quantum meruit, because 
the purchase was illegal. The only remedy of 
the seller, under such circumstances, is to claim 
the property itself. Said the court: 

“The authority given to the school directors 
by the statute is that they ‘may appropriate to 
the purchase of libraries and apparatus any 
surplus funds, after all necessary school ex- 
penses are paid.’ This would seem to be a lim- 
itation of the power to make purchases of this 
kind to the circumstances named, and to be an 
implied denial of any power to purchase gen- 
erally on credit. There was no attempt or 
offer to show that there were any surplus funds, 
after all necessary school expenses were paid, 
applicable to the purchase which was_ here 
made. The order implies the contrary, as it is 
payable at a future day, with interest, and gen- 
erally out of any money belonging to the school 
district. Under the evidence offered, we are of 
opinion the contract of purchase should be held 
to be unauthorized and void, and that there 
should not be any contract implied by law to 
pay for the artic'es arising from their receipt 
and use” (78 Ill. 474). 

If under the direction of school officials there 
is a departure from the plans and specifications 
for a schoolhouse, and the building later is ac- 
cepted and used by the district, it is liable for 
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the reasonable value of the extra labor and ma- 
terial (118 Pac. 1069). In order to bind the 
district, however, the act relied on as an accept- 
ance of the labor and material furnished, must 
be legal and binding on the district. Thus where 
directors build a schoolhouse without a vote of 
the people as required by law, the levying of a 
tax to defray the expenses does not legalize the 
act, aS no taxpayer is bound to pay such a tax 
(76 Ill. 189). 

Where a statute expressly provides that cer- 
tain contracts of the school district shall be in 
writing, it cannot be held’ liable for benefits 
received under an oral’ contract, since such a 
holding would practically nullify the statute. 
Thus a district is not liable on an implied con- 
tract for the value of the services of a janitor, 
where the statute requires such a contract to 
be in writing (60 Mo. App. 372). 

The assignee of an oral or written claim 
against a school district has no better right than 
his assignor, and the successors of the directors 
making the contract sought to be enforced may 
question the same. In the absence of power to 
contract for the labor or material for which the 
claim is given, there can be no innocent holder 
of it. “He should have looked to the authority 
to make the contract in satisfaction of which 
the orders are drawn” (76 Jll. 189). 

Ratification of Unauthorized Contracts. 

The liability of a school district on account 
of ratification of a contract should be distin- 
guished from its liability on account of an im- 
plied contract. The obligation arising from the 
ratification of a contract does not exist until the 
ratification is made; whereupon the contract 
becomes valid from the date on which it was 
made. The obligation arising from an implied 
contract, however, exists from the inception of 
the contract and continues until it is legally 
discharged (Page on Contracts, p. 1268). An 
illegal or void contract cannot be ratified (139 
U. S. 24; 59 Am. St. Rep. 636). No new con- 
sideration is necessary for ratification (56 Am. 
St. Rep. 38). To be efficacious a ratification 
must be made by a party who had power to do 
the act in the first place, and it must be made 
with knowledge of the material facts (152 U. 8S. 
346). Once validly made a ratification cannot 
be disaffirmed (47 Am. Rep. 418). 

Unauthorized purchases or other contracts on 
behalf of school districts may be ratified by 
acceptance of the benefits. If the goods are 
received and used for the benefit of the district 
under such circumstances and for such length 
of time as to raise the presumption that it is 
with the common consent of the district, or 
perhaps with the unanimous consent of the 
trustees, the law imposes on the district the 
obligation to pay for them (37 Minn. 96). But 
in such cases the district is liable for their rea- 
sonable value only without regard to the con- 
tract price (123 Ind. 1); and payment of the 
original price without interest does not make 
the district liable for interest which it expressly 
had refused to pay (52 Wis. 502). 

In holding a school district liable for furni- 
ture bought for it by the members of the dis- 
trict board acting separately the Kansas Su- 
preme Court declared: “We are utterly at a loss 
to understand how the defendant, having kept 
and used this furniture during all the time 
from that date to the time of the trial of this 
action—a period of nearly five and one-half 
years—can claim to be excused from making 
any payment therefor. It would seem from the 
pleadings and the record in the case that the 
court took the view that the written order set 
up in the petition, and also the written contract 
made by the board of directors with the agent 
of the plaintiff for the furniture, were void be- 
cause unauthorized. It may be conceded for 
the purposes of this case that both these written 
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instruments were void, and that no action could 
be maintained on either or both of them, yet 
the defendant district, having received and re- 
tained the property which the court finds to 
have been fairly worth the price stated in the 
written contract, is bound in common honesty 
to pay for it. During all the time this furni- 
ture has been in the possession of the defendant 
district it is fair to presume that the school- 
house which was furnished with the seats and 
desks purchased from the plaintiff was used in 
the same manner as schoolhouses are ordinarily 
used. It is fair to presume that the school- 
district board met there, and caused the seats to 
be placed in the building, and to be used by the 
district. The board and the residents of the 
school district must all have known of the use 
of this property; and their continued retention 
and use of it shows a perfect and complete rat- 
ification of the purchase made by the district 
officers” (20 L. R. A. 136). 

The same court previously had held that “a 
contract for building a schoolhouse, void be- 
cause made only by one member of the school 
board, may be ratified and made binding by the 
action of the school district in completing the 
building, left unfinished by an absconding con- 
tractor; by furnishing the same with seats, 
desks and other necessary schoolhouse furni- 
ture; by occupying the same for school pur- 
poses; and by insuring the same” (48 Kan. 624). 
Likewise a contract for the erection of a school- 
house made by the board in excess of its power 
is ratified by the action of the electors in au- 
thorizing a settlement of a controversy which 
grew out of it (77 Iowa 37). So an invalid pur- 
chase of a school site is impliedly ratified by a 
vote of the district authorizing the building of 
a schoolhouse on it and the issuance of bonds 
for that purpose (55 N. E. 58; 81 Pac. 325). 
Where a de facto prudential committee of a 
school district repaired a schoolhouse and 
boarded a school teacher, it was held that, as 
the existing officers entitled to interfere stood 
by in silence while the services were being re»- 
dered for the district under color of right, the 
district was bound to pay therefor a reasonable 
compensation (59 Vt. 658). 

Not all unauthorized contracts, however, can 
be made good by ratification. The power of the 
board or district to validate such contracts is 
limited to those that the district, in the first in- 
stance, legally might have made; as authority 
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to do the act ratified is a condition precedent 
to ratification (47 Ill. 522). Thus in an action 
brought against a school district to recover the 
price of a safe, the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin said: “If the board had no authority to pur- 
chase the safe in the first instance, it could not 
validate the void purchase by ratification, for 
that would be doing indirectly what it had no 
power to do directly. Ratification presupposes 
authority to do the act that is ratified” (128 
N. W. 285). 

Applying this doctrine to the suit of a con- 
tractor, who sued a district to recover for labor 
and material used in the construction of a 
schoolhouse, the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire said; “lhe district had no power to build 
a schoolhouse on that location, or to authorize 
the plaintiffs to build one. If the district owned 
the land, it could not lawfully raise or appro- 
priate money for the erection of a schoolhouse 
upon it. The district had no authority 1 
assess the taxpayers for that purpose. The 
votes of the district, being absolutely void from 
lack of corporate power, were incapable of con- 
firmation, and no subsequent acts of ratification 
or acceptance could give validity to the plain- 
tiffs’ claim. If the district had no power to 
authorize the building of the schoolhouse, it 
had no power to bind itself by subsequent ac- 
ceptance” (10 Atl. 119). 

Unless the goods received under an unau- 
thorized contract are used with the common 
consent of the district or trustees, the law im- 
poses no obligation on the district to pay for 
them. Thus it is not sufficient evidence of a 
ratification of a purchase of stove and pipe that 
they were allowed to remain in the schoolroom 
(35 Minn. 163). So the use of articles by a 
school for three weeks at the end of a term does 
not show the common consent of the district (37 
Minn. 96). Indeed, it has been said in respect 
to an unauthorized purchase of maps and other 
apparatus by the district board of the township 
that “to hold meetings and to take no steps to 
repudiate is not in law an adoption of such act” 
and that “neither the use of the maps in the 
school nor the failure to object when no affirm- 
ative action was invoked, would amount to a 
ratification” (25 Iowa 447; 119 Ind. 213). 

It has been held that “The use of a school- 
house after unauthorized repairs are made does 
not imply a promise to pay therefor, as such a 
doctrine would compel the district to abandon 
the house entirely or else pay for the unauthor- 
ized repairs” (20 L. R. A. 1386). Likewise the 
action of the officers of a school district in bor- 
rowing and expending money in the improve- 
ment of school property without lawful author- 
ity raises no liability against the school district 
for money had and received, nor is it sufficient 
to create an estoppel against such district to 
deny its liability for the benefit received. No 
estoppel or ratification can be inferred from its 
retention or enjoyment of the benefit of the ex- 
penditure, when it has had no option to reject 
the improvement (40 Am. St. Rep. 340). 

The Lease of Property for School Purposes. 

It cannot be doubted that the directors of a 
school district may cause the school to be taught 
in a rented house instead of the public school 
building, when the latter is unfinished, out of 
repair, insufficient, or the best interests of the 
school otherwise require it. Under proper cir- 
cumstances this is the exercise of a lawful dis- 
cretion. It may be reviewed by proper proceed- 
ings—e. g., by a bill for injunction—but not by 
mandamus, which is intended to compel officers 
to discharge their duties, rather than to pass 
upon their discretionary acts (12 N. W. 760). 

Any suitable room or building may be leased 
for school purposes, such as a portion of a 
dwelling house (7 Minn. 203) or a church edi- 
fice (118 N. W. 353.) Tho it is contrary to 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Modern education is a wonderfully complex 
thing. It would not be too much to say that a 
modern school system with its kindergartens, 
polytechnic institutions, social centers, vocation- 
al training, etc., is the most complex department 
of our present-day civilization. 

This fact is all the more remarkable when 
we remember that modern education is of com- 
paratively recent development. Within a half 
century teaching has become a profession that 
ranks with the highest. Our schools have be- 
come liberal, and democratic. Our courses of 
study have become rich, varied and practical. 
Our whole education in its methods, purpose and 
spirit has shown a splendid responsiveness and 
adaptability to the need of the present century. 

But while every department of education has 
shown an amazing growth, there is one part of 
our educational system that has not developed 
coincident and in harmony with this general 
evolution,—the board of education. In spite of 
some few exceptions, for all practical purposes 
the average board of education remains as it 
was fifty years ago. 

The Dominating Factor. 

This condition takes on a serious significance 
in view of the fact that the board of education 
exercises almost unlimited control over the af- 
fairs of a school system. 

The board elects the superintendent and nat- 
urally elects an executive officer of its own 
kind. If the board be reactionary, out of sym- 
pathy with progressive ideas and more concerned 
with saving a dollar than in saving a child, it 
will elect a superintendent who is similarly 
conservative and with a reputation for close 
economy. 

If the board finds itself with a superintendent 
who will not bend his neck to the yoke of reac- 
tion and petty economy, it can harass him in a 
thousand subtle or direct ways and thwart his 
administration at every point. By a systematic 
interference with the administrative and ap- 
pointive functions of its superintendent, it can 
break the heart of any recalcitrant official. 

The board of education has the power to ini- 
tiate policies and can compel its executives and 
teachers to obey. They may be convinced that 
the educational policies laid down by the board 
are subversive of the best interests of the chil- 
dren, nevertheless, they have no alternative but 
to resign or make a fight, which is usually a 
losing one, with the board. The board can exert 
almost despotic control over the school system 
by its appropriations. By shutting off the ap- 
propriation any department can be seriously 
crippled or its effectiveness destroyed. 

It is, therefore, well within the truth to say 
that the board of education is the dominating 
factor in any school system. 

Four Qualifications. 

Now, this condition may not be altogether de- 
plorable if this almost unlimited control is exer- 
cised by a board that appreciates the responsi- 
bility of its position and the splendor of its 
opportunity. And may I briefly and affirm- 
tively define such an ideal board? It will pos- 
sess a four-fold qualification. 

vl. The ideal board will realize that the pur- 
pose:of a school system is to educate the chil- 
~alrém. Everything else, tax rates, buildings, 
‘purchase of supplies, teachers, organization, 
‘Mist ‘be subordinate to this one object. Until 
w sehool director is so thoroly convinced of this 
:fiamdamental principle that he will test every 
; question that comes before him by this infallible 
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and invariable standard, and is, therefore, abso- 
lutely proof against any sophistry or cajolery, 
he is utterly unfit to sit on a board of education. 
I do not believe I am exaggerating when I say 
that the cause of education has suffered more 
from the failure of boards of education to appre- 
hend and live up to this primary ideal than from 
the grafters and incompetents who have from 
time to time occupied positions on the boards. 
In these days when the increasing cost of edu- 
cation fills the big taxpayer with alarm, and 
when editorial critics, speaking for the big tax- 
payer, cry out for economy and retrenchment, 
denouncing what they are pleased to call the 
costly fads and frills of modern education, 
the temptation to make a reputation for econ- 
omy is great. The expenditures, of course, must 
be carefully guarded, but let the school director 
beware lest his economies cut too deep and 
strike the very vitals of the school department 
under his control. The widest extravagance of 
our municipal expenditures is that unwise policy 
that would sacrifice the educational efficiency of 
the children to save a mill on the tax rate. 
Money spent for detection and punishment of 
crime, for maintenance of courts and jails, is 
a civic loss; but money properly spent for the 
education of the children is a civic investment 
upon which the community will receive divi- 
dends for years to come. I wish I could post in 
a conspicuous place in every board of education 
room in the country a motto that would keep 
ever before our school directors—“‘the purpose 
of a school system is to educate the children.” 


Must Represent Whole Community. 

2. The ideal board of education will represent 
the whole community and not any particular 
part thereof. A board that would truly serve its 
community must keep itself free from every 
kind of sectarian or partisan influence. The 
moment any board yields ever so little to the 
pressure of any certain group of people in dis- 
crimination against the rights of the rest of the 
community, that instant the integrity of that 
board is vitiated. The real foes of modern edu- 
cation are not the crooks who seek to advance 
their personal fortunes by membership on the 
board, or ignorant directors who vote according 
to their stupidity or prejudice; but the smooth, 
dignified representatives of non-educational in- 
terests who in subtle and machiavelian ways 
seek to defeat the nobler purposes of modern 
education, and the large taxpayers whose lack 
of vision prevents them from seeing and under- 
standing the vital importance and significance 
of free schools in a democracy. Only that board 
of education can be successful in this day and 
generation that is surcharged with the liberal- 
izing spirit of democracy, that knows no class, 
creed or color, but seeks to give, even to the 
lowest, poorest and meanest child a complete and 
efficient education, which is his right. 


A Matter for Experts. 

3. The ideal board of education will realize 
that the administration of the schools is a mat- 
ter for experts, and will wisely confine itself to 
legislative and general supervisory functions. 
When a board exceeds its proper jurisdiction 
and invades the prerogatives of the superintend- 
ents and teachers, it becomes a disturbing, fre- 
quently a demoralizing factor in the educa- 
tional work. There is a legitimate field for the 
board’s activities, the determining of policies, the 
representing of the parents and citizens, the 
maintenance of a general supervision over school 
affairs, which is done in our larger communi- 
ties, largely by budget appropriations and the 
receiving of reports from its executive officers, 
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but when it tries to make up courses of study, 
engage, place and discharge teachers and per- 
form other distinctively administrative acts, it 
goes beyond its real authority. Of course, you 
understand, I am not discussing this subject 
from a legalistic standpoint but as an educa- 
tional proposition. I am not primarily con- 
cerned with the rights, duties and authority of 
a board as defined by ‘some state law which is 
probably a hodge-podge of mutually inconsistent 
laws superimposed one on the other without 
sense or reason by legislators whose knowledge 
of educational requirements was no more accu- 
rate than their ideas of the social economy of 
Kamchatka; but I am discussing an ideal board 
that desires to work efficiently and harmoniously 
with its teaching staff to promote the highest 
educational interests of the children. 

The school system must more and more ap- 
proach the organization of a corporation, with 
the board of education as the board of directors, 
and the superintendent as the general manager. 
No board of directors would dream of continu- 
ally interfering with, over-ruling, and humiliat- 
ing its general manager, and yet this is just 
what the average board of education is usually 
doing, either consciously or uncuusciously. After 
a board of directors formulates its plans, and 
outlines in a general way its campaign, which 
is done in consultation with its experts and 
managers, the carrying out of its policies is left 
to its general manager. He is not only held 
responsible for the success of the enterprise, but 
he is given full authority to work out the details 
and direct his assistants. From time to time 
he reports his progress to his directors, but so 
long as he is conscientiously and successfully 
conducting the business of the concern he is 
given a free hand and loyal support. 

The Question of Authority. 

Some school directors who are jealous of their 
authority and desire to magnify their office 
sneeringly refer to this method of organization 
as an attempt to reduce the board of education 
to a bunch of rubber stamps; but if this crit- 
icism be well founded an indictment is brought 
against the whole method of corporate organiza- 
tion and management. The genius of American 
commercial efficiency reaches its highest point 
in the organization of the corporation; and 
American education will continue to carry the 
dead weight of inexpert boards of education un- 
til it adapts the corporation organization to its 
school systems. 

During recent decades education has become 
a highly specialized profession, and there have 
developed a large group of men and women who 
by academic and practical training, long experi- 
ence and proven efficiency, rank as peers of the 
foremost in the professions of law, divinity, 
statesmanship or business management. The 
modern school system, as already stated, is a 
wondrously complex thing, and requires expert 
handling. Now, no matter how earnest or pub- 
lic-spirited a board of education may be, and 
no matter how successful the individual mem- 
bers of the board may have been as lawyers, 
merchants or grave-diggers, it stands to reason 
they cannot bring to their work the degree of 
expert skill that can be brought by men and 
women who have received special training for 
and had long experience in educational work. 
Success in money making does not of itself 
qualify any one to sit on a board of education 
and manage the schools of a community. It 
were as reasonable to put a board of lawyers or 
ministers to superintend the surgical operations 
in a hospital. Therefore, it is a wise board that 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


The third type of water closet flushing 
device consists of a flush valve so designed as 
to permit almost the free and instant opening 
of the water pipe into the closet and then grad- 
ually shutting off the flow. While the shut-off 
is automatic, the operation of the valve must be 
produced by manipulating a push button or 
lever handle. These flush valves are used al- 
most exclusively in larger buildings of public 
character and are being received with more and 
more favor in schools, altho they are more ex- 
pensive than a compression or gravity tank. 
A favorite method of installation, where utility 
corridors are used, is to place the valve in the 
corridor and to operate it by a push button ex- 
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tended thru the corridor wall (Fig. 60). This 
arrangement has two advantages; the valve is 
secure from meddling, and repairs can be made 
by the janitor without entering the toilet room. 
This, of course, is specially desirable in girls’ 
toiletrooms. 

Flush valves can be obtained which operate 
on as low as six pounds of water pressure, altho 
not less than ten pounds is recommended by the 
writer to avoid the possibility of trouble. Small 
piping will not do for the valves; the common 
size of the flush valve pipe branch must be 114 
in., or at least 1% in. Each valve should have 


a separate shutoff or stop valve, either entirely 
separate or incorporated in the flush valve, so 
as to permit repairs to one fixture without put- 
ting the whole battery out of commission. This 
feature is desirable on all fixtures altho the first 
cost of such a large number of extra valves 
seems excessive. 








Flush valves require a steady, even pressure 
to give the best results. For this reason they 
are usually installed in combination with a 
house tank—a subject which will be taken up 


Harold L. Alt, M. E. 
(Article VI: Plumbing) 


later under the discussion of the water supply 
for the school building. 

One other type of water closet, which deserves 
mention before 'eaving this subject, is the “wall 
hung” closet shown in Figure 61. This closet 
is being installed in several buildings, among 
which may be mentioned the Reading Terminal 
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in Philadelphia and the City and County Build- 
ing at Wilmington, Del. So far, its use in 
school work has been exceedingly rare. Yet 
there is no reason why it should not prove just 
as satisfactory in educational buildings as else- 
where. 

The advantages claimed for this fixture are: 
ease of cleaning floors beneath, absence of dirt- 
accumulating joints at the floor, better circula- 
tion of air and the possibility of carrying the 
soil pipes at the back entirely above the floor 
in the utility corridor, instead of on the ceiling 
of the room below as is customary with the 
common closet. 

The next fixture in sanitary importance is 
the urinal which has shown marked develop- 
ment in late years. The old, standard trough 
type (usually made of slate, glass, or alberene 
stone) is shown in Figure 62. In this type the 
flush pipe at the top is perforated and keeps 
the slab and trough washed off by a constant, 


flush Pipe 


Vent Space 
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or intermittent, flow of cold water. This type 
of urinal is being installed in many schools, 
but is rapidly losing favor because of its rather 
repellent appearance and excessive water con- 
sumption when constantly flushed. It abso- 
lutely requires, by its construction, either a 
complete flush along its entire length or no 
flush at all. It can be readily seen that, with 


such a condition existing, economy in wate 
consumption is impossible. . 





Fig. 64. 


Figure 63 shows a trough urinal of the above 
style arranged for local ventilation and, while 
this eliminates some of the objectionable odor 
otherwise likely to arise from this type of fix- 
ture, it does not help the excessive water con- 
sumption. 

A step in advance from the trough urinal is 
what is known as the lip urinal. This fixture 
illustrated by the photograph, Figure 64, in 
which it is shown with a flush valve attached. 
The lip urinal is very popular in older public 
building work but has been little used for 
schools. Altho cheaper than the stall urinal. 
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Fig. 66 


later described, it requires a more or less ex- 
pensive partition and backing of marble, 
alberene, or slate, so that the cost over all is 
nearly as much as the stall type. Moreover the 
floor under such fixtures is liable to be in an 
unsanitary state, requiring practically constant 
attention to keep it in proper condition. 

The most satisfactory type of urinal for 
school use is undoubtedly the stall fixture shown 
in Figures 65A and 65B. These fixtures are 
flushed—in this case—by a flush tank FT thru 
the flush pipe F; they waste thru individual 
traps into the soil pipe SP, the traps being 
vented by the vents V into the vent header VH. 
As shown these fixtures are local vented at LV 
into the vent space VS, altho they are common- 
ly installed without this arrangement. 


™ 
Fig. 67. 


These fixtures are generally set directly on 
the rough concrete RC after which the finished 
floor FF is carried up to and around them. It 
is not considered desirable to set the tops of 
these fixtures even with the floor owing to the 
liability of dirty scrub water, sweepings, and 
other foreign substances to find their way into 
the fixture. These urinals can be flushed with 
flush valves, and when go installed exhibit much 
economy in water consumption. A view of a 
typical battery installed in one of the new 
modern high schools is shown in Figure 66. 

Another method of local venting this type of 
fixture consists of making a pipe connection 
from this vent chamber down to the waste pipe 
immediately under the fixture. The idea is that 
a draft will be created not only at the bottom 
of the fixture but in the upper part of the waste 
pipe as well. It is hard to definitely say that 
either method is much superior to the other as 
both have staunch advocates, and the writer has 


never been able to note any marked difference 
in favor of either. 

Lavatories in school buildings should be mad» 
of vitreous, with spring or push button faucet- 
to avoid waste of water. It is not believed that 
the socalled “Fuller” type of faucet is as satis- 
factory for school use as a good compression 





Fig. 68. 


faucet built along modern lines. A lavatory 
with an integral back and a supporting leg is 
recommended, somewhat of the type shown in 
Figure 66.. There is probably less chance, how- 
ever, of going wrong on the lavatory selection 
than any other fixture. If a cheaper fixture 
than the one shown is desired, the leg may be 
omitted and the fixture supported from the wall 
by a cast iron wall bracket and small nickel 
plated lugs. 

Still further reduction can be made in cost 
by substituting a porcelain lavatory or an 
enameled iron one, altho neither will stand 
usage so well as vitreous ware. 

One of the greatest problems of the modern 
school is the drinking water. How to present 





to the pupils an adequate supply of cool and 
palatable water in a manner which is germ 
proof is a question of no small importance. In 
many states today, and in a much larger num- 
ber in the near future, the common drinking 
cup is, or will be, illegal. More than this, there 
is great hygienic necessity in this prohibition 
so that it is a matter of wisdom that new school 
buildings be equipped with some sort of drink- 
ing fountain not requiring the use of cups. 

Of course individual paper cups can be used, 
but there are numerous objections to this prae- 
tice. Free cups will be wasted by the pupils 
and used for every conceivable purpose besides 
that for which they are intended. Cups vended 
by the “penny-in-the-slot” method are hardly 
practical especially in schools younger children 
attend. The supply of cups is constantly be- 





Fig. 69. 


coming exhausted resulting in the use of second 
handed cups (or worse) until the supply is re- 
plenished. 

The only practical way to avoid the danger 
of common drinking cups and the nuisance of 
individual cups is to install bubbling drinking 
fountains. These come in three general styles: 
the pedestal type, the wall hung type and the 
trough type. 

Most drinking fountains of the trough type 
are improvisations from the old faucet-cup sink 
arrangement in which some sort of bubbler has 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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FIRE DRILLS IN SCHOOLS 


Van Evrie Kilpatrick, Principal Public School 26 (Manhattan), New York City 


An intelligent lady who follows keenly the 
development of education, said to me the other 
day, “It took a Collinwood disaster to teach the 
people that doors in schools should open out- 
ward.” This remark is typical of how much con- 
fusion and ignorance obtains in the matter of 
understanding where the real danger lies in a 
school fire, and how it is best controlled. The 
fact is that the doors of the school house which 
was burned at Collinwood, Ohio, opened outward. 
The doors had nothing to do with the loss of 
165 little children. It is probable almost be- 
yond a doubt, and this I state after careful in- 
vestigation, that in the mad rush down the stairs 
some little child fell; another fell over him, and 
another, and another, until the human pyramid 
reached the ceiling. While this unbridled want 
of control was piling high its monument of 
death, the fire had gained sufficient headway to 
lick the breath from little lungs forever. 

Let me illustrate again: Recently a public 
official said to me, “How quickly can you empty 
your school building in a fire drill?’ This, in 
his mind, was the chief desideratum. A good 
fire drill was an operation to get the children 
out of the building in the very quickest possible 
time. It is because of this common feeling that 
I wish to offer a protest at this time. 

Panic is the Cause of Disaster. 

In New York City, in old Public School No. 
41, a number of years ago, a great disaster oc- 
curred occasioning the loss of the lives of many 
children. Some one shouted fire, and the panic 
which ensued destroyed a number of lives when 
no fire was in the building or even in the neigh- 
borhood. 

If you will study closely disasters from fires 
you will find that panic creates confusion and 
necessitates great delay, and it either results in 
the loss of life directly in the struggle, or it 
gives time for the fire to do its deadly work. 
Especially is this true in the case of children in 
elementary schools. Fire must always occur 
during the day to cause any fatality. If you 
will stop to think of it a minute, there is no 
possibility of any fire getting under sufficient 
headway in any school building in the country 
without giving children at least five or ten min- 
utes to get out. Especially is this true in slow- 
burning buildings. 

Safety First. 

Therefore, the very first consideration in a 
fire drill is the safety of the children. The fire 
drill should be so organized and so conducted 
as to use every possible precaution to safeguard 
against panic or undue haste. A fire drill should 
be one of the most quiet, most orderly conducted 
movements in a school. It is a drill which gives 
opportunity for the display of pupi's’ self-con- 
trol as no other exercises can. 

Again, it is a great opportunity to use pupil 
self-government. The movement of classes in 
rapid succession down stairways gives oppor- 
tunity at every turn for the control of the offi- 
cers of a class. I know of a public school in 
New York City that could at any time, with 
every teacher out of the building, conduct a per- 
fect fire drill wholly in charge of the pupil self- 
government officers. In fact, this drill was con- 
ducted with more precision when in charge of 
these officers than when in charge of the teach- 
ers. Such kind of training impresses me as that 
which means more than any other training pos- 
sibly could in case of danger. 

Fire Drill Organization. 

To accomplish these ends the drill must be 
organized in this way: 

1. Class Unit. Each class in the school must 
be taken as a unit. It should have at least two 


officers of the class, and one should always go 
at the head and the other at the rear. 

2. Classroom Formation. When the fire drill 
is sounded in a school, the teacher should first 
close the door and stand near it. The class 
should then form in two lines, properly officered 
and ready to move at command. Then the 
teacher should open the door and proceed with 
the class to its station on the street. 

3. Double Line. The class should move out 
in two lines. The reason for this requirement 
is that it gives a more compact formation for 
the class and avoids scattering of the pupils. 
The teachers and officers can at all times oversee 
the entire class. On the stairways and over its 
route it will maintain its formation and this 
position is maintained much easier in two lines 
than in one. Other classes cannot so easily 
cross or break into its line of march or its 
formation. 

4. Route and Station. The route and station 
of each class should be the same for that class 
during every fire drill. The route should be so 
laid out that it would not cross that of any other 
class and its station in the street should be so 
fixed as not to interfere with that of any other 
class. 

5. Movement of Classes. Running should 
never be permitted. Children should be taught 
not to touch one another in marching. They 
should be taught to move rapidly and silently, 
always keeping their places and ready for any 
emergency. 

6. Return. The classes should return to their 
classroom by the same route used in the exit. 

Signals. 

Large bells, usually called gongs, should be 
employed to give fire drill signals. There is 
some advantage in having the fire drill signals 
either three or four strokes upon these gongs. 
The fire signals should never be less than three 
strokes. When the bells are out of order, or 
when no electric bells are used, then placards 
should be made about a foot square showing in 
large letters, “FIRE DRILL.” Upon order or 
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signal, pupil monitors may carry these signals 
to all teachers, and the janitor, in order to give 
signal for the drill. If there is any danger from 
vehicles in the street these same signals may be 
used at all times to stop moving vehicles. Ev- 
ery teacher in the school should be able to give 
the fire drill signals and also give alarm to the 
city fire department. 
No Outer Clothing. 

No fire drill is ever complete until every pu- 
pil is brought to a place of safety outside of the 
school building. It would not be a proper habit- 
uation to permit pupils to take the time neces- 
sary to get and to put on outer clothing during 
cold or inclement weather. In case of actual 
fire no principal wou'd be justified in causing 
such a delay. What shall be done in latitudes 
where at least four months of the year are so 
cold as to make it dangerous to go outdoors 
without outer wraps? I have come to believe 
that the very best plan is to open all outside 
doors and then halt the head of each division, or 
line, as it comes into the outside door leading to 
the street, and conduct the pupils as far as they 
can go without danger of cold or rain in the 
regular order, as if going to the street. This 
is the only proper habituation. When the 
weather becomes warm enough the children 
should go to the street dressed just as they are 
when at work in the classrooms. 


To provide for these two kinds of fire drills 
it would be well that three gongs signal children 
to go to the outer doors, and four gongs signals 
them to go to the street or outside yard. 

Kinds of Fire Drills. 

There are at least three general types of fire 
drills, due to varying conditions under which 
children may be placed in a school building. 

1. Fire drills from Regular Classrooms. These 


fire drills should be conducted as we have de- 
scribed above. 


2. Fire Drills from Assembly Rooms. Of 
course, all assembly rooms should be on the first 
floor, or in the basement of school buildings. 
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Whether this be the case or not, it is quite pos- 
sible to conduct a successful fire drill without 
employing the class formation. All the chil- 
dren in the Assembly may be considered as one 
class. They should march out with music to a 
station in the street, under the oversight of the 
teachers. In most cases this drill can be con- 
ducted quickly enough by using one exit only. 


3. Blocked Exit. Children should be taught 
to be on the alert for obstructions of any kind, 
and in any place over the route any class is di- 
rected to march. If the class moves, as has been 
directed above, the leader, when he notes the 
obstruction, will command the class to halt. This 
will give an opportunity for the teacher to take 
the class by some other route to its station. 
This, when worked out in practice from a gen- 
eral principle, will provide for all kinds of ob- 
structions. 

I feel that fire drills are very important and 
even highly educative school exercises. They 
should be conducted at least twice a month in 
each school in the land. The chief motive 
should be safety first, and children should never 
be permitted to go out with undue haste. While 
most schools can be easily emptied in two min- 
utes, or even less, yet if it should take five min- 
utes to empty a school under perfect self-control, 
it would be far better than to dismiss the school 
in less time if it were necessary to hurry the 
drill. 

I feel that IT should also mentiow a practice 
which has become quite prevalent, of employing 
a rapid dismissal as a fire drill. I really do not 
know any use for rapid dismissal in school man- 
agement, but I do know that to teach children 
to strap up a set of books and to put on all their 
clothing and then proceed to the street and be 
dismissed for home is not a fire drill at all; in 
fact, I think it positively fails to prepare chil- 
dren for a proper drill. The attitude of every 
principal and teacher when there is danger is to 
get children out of the danger as safely and as 
quickly as possible. Certainly no one under 
those circumstances would ever ask children to 
strap up a set of books, nor would one ever con- 
sider it a proper drill to take children to the 
street and dismiss them to go home. 

Fire drills must be worked out in each school 
with considerable variations, according to the 
structure of the building, its location and other 
determining factors. However, I have tried to 
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voice the most important determining principles 
and how they should be applied in general in the 
conduct of fire drills. It is certainly most grat- 


conducting children more safely from 


ifying to see the interest that is being taken in 


our 
schools. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF GREEK LETTER 
FRATERNITIES 


Donald L. Morrill, Esq., Chicago 


To school officials who have experienced diffi- 
culties in the regulation of Greek letter soci- 
eties in public high 
decision of the 


schools, the 
United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Waugh v. The Trus 
tees of the University of Mississippi will 
be of interest. While the decision in that case 
is confined to the affirmance of the constitution- 
ality of an act of the Mississippi Legislature 
prohibiting the existence of Greek letter socie- 
ties in the State University, yet its language is 
so Sweeping as to sustain the right of any public 
agency entrusted with the government of educa- 
tional institutions supported by public funds, to 
make such rules and regulations as it deems 
conducive to the welfare of the institutions in 
its charge. 


recent 


The act in question specifies certain secret 
societies and declares that “all other secret or- 
ders, chapters, fraternities, sororities, societies 
and organizations of whatever name or without 
a name, of similar aim and purpose among stu- 
dents are hereby abolished and further prohib 
ited to exist in the University of Mississippi and 
all other educational institutions supported in 
whole or in part by the State.” The act was 
construed by the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity not “to apply to students already entered 
and who conduct themselves with that decorum 
always expected of Southern gentlemen.” They 
also ordered that no student should be admitted 
unless he signed a pledge not to join or become 
affiliated in any manner whatsoever with any of 
the prohibited organizations or to aid or abet 
their existence in any way. 

The complainant in the case, a member of the 
chapter of the Kappa Sigma fraternity at Mill- 
saps College, upon seeking adm‘ssion to the 
law department of the University of Mississippi 
refused to sign the pledge and was accordingly 
denied admission. He sought to enjoin the en- 
forcement of the act and his case was ultimately 
carried to the United States Supreme Court. He 


contended that the statute was repugnant of the 
14th Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
and that the construction of the act by the Board 
of Trustees so as not to apply to students al- 
ready entered constituted an unfair discrimina- 
tion. Mr. Justice McKenna, however, in deliv- 
ering the opinion of the court rejected these ar- 
guments and said: “They depend upon one prop- 
osition: whether the right to attend the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi is absolute or conditional. It 
may be put more narrowly: whether under the 
constitution and laws of Mississippi the public 
educational institutions of the state are so far 
under the control of the legislature that it may 
impose what the Supreme Court of the state calls 
‘disciplinary regulations’. To this proposition 
we are confined, and we are not concerned in its 
consideration with what the laws of other states 
permit or prohibit. Its solution might be rested 
upon the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
State. That court said: ‘The Legislature is in 
control of the colleges and universities of the 
«tate, and has a right to legislate for their wel- 
fare, and to enact measures for their discipline 
and to impose the duty upon the trustees of each 
of these institutions to see that the require- 
ments of the legislature are enforced; and when 
the legislature has done this, it is not subject 
to any control.” 

The contention was also advanced that the 
fraternity of which the complainant was a mem- 
ber was a moral and disciplinary foree; and 
upon this subject the court said: “This need not 
he denied. But whether such membership makes 
against discipline was for the State of Missis- 
sippi to determine. Tt is to be remembered that 
the University was established by the State and 
is under the contro! of the State, and the enact- 
ment of the statute may have been induced by 
the opinion that membership in the prohibited 
societies divided the attention of the student 
and distracted from that singleness of purpose 
which the State desired to exist in its public 

Concluded on Page 71) 
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A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new high school at Manasquan, N. J., 
which was designed by Mr. Clinton B. Cook of 
Asbury Park, illustrates the possibility of mak- 
ing a small school building extremely econom- 
ical in first cost without sacrificing any de- 
mands for educational utility, safety or perma- 
a rather narrow, deep 
The front 
alf of the basement is unfinished and is ar- 

uged to be used later for a manual training 
and a household arts department. The heating 
the bieyele room and the boys’ and 
girls’ sanitaries occupy the rear of the basement. 
An interesting feature of the arrangements is 
the dropping of the floor in the bicycle and 
boiler rooms eighteen inches below the level of 
the remainder of the building. This makes it 
possible to locate al! of the supply and drainage 


The | iilding occupies 
ite, and measures 65 by 78 feet. 


iit f 4 


apparatus, 


pipes for the toilets above the level of the floor 


HIGH SCHOOL, MANASQUAN, N. J. 
Clinton B. Cook, Architect, Asbury Park, N. J 


in the boiler and the bicycle rooms, making 
them accessible for repairs and replacements. 
The heating ducts from the fan room to the 
several ventilating stacks have been sunk below 
the floor of the basement ceilings so that the 
basement is absolutely free and unobstructed. 
On the first floor there are two classrooms 
seating 25 pupils each, and two classrooms seat- 
ing 35 each. An office for the principal and a 
library are at the front of the building to the 
right and left of the main vestibule. The c!oak- 
rooms, which are located in the corridors, are 
only seven feet high and have drains connected 
with outlets to carry away umbrella drippings. 
On the second floor there is a classroom seat- 
ing 35 students and a science library arranged 
to accommodate a class of twenty. The assem- 
bly room, which occupies the front half of the 
second floor, has a seating capacity of 320 per- 
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sons. The ceiling extends nearly to the roof of 
the building so that the room has ample light 
and air. For school entertainments, dressing 
rooms are provided at each side of the platform. 

The building is of semi-fireproof construction. 
The bearing walls are of brick, the corridor 
walls are of reinforced hollow tile, and the par- 
titions between classrooms and certain flue walls 
are of gypsum blocks. Fireproof doorways, with 
fire door checks, cut off the stairways from the 
corridors. The doors are of metal and are glazed 
with wire glass. 

The classrooms are simply finished with oak 
trim and natural slate blackboards on the front 
and inner walls. Practically the entire outer 
wall of each classroom is glass. The windows 
are separated by narrow steel mullions, and the 
masonry above each bank of windows is sup- 
ported by steel beams. 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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NORWOOD HIGH SCHOOL, NORWOOD, 
OHIO. 

The municipality of Norwood, O., has a pop- 
ulation of about thirty thousand, and enjoys 
the singular distinction of being located within 
the limits of the city of Cincinnati. While this 
is the case, Norwood is a separate and distinct 
municipality and, being situated as it is, in 
touch with excellent railroad facilities, the city 
numbers among its assets some of the largest 
manufacturing establishments in the Middle 
West. 

Because of its wealth in manufacturing, 
splendid homes, etc., Norwood has been able 
to secure the best in educational facilities for 
its youth. In the erection of this new high 
school, the Board of Education has made it pos- 
sible for the architects, Kausmith & Drainie, to 
produce a noteworthy example of American 
school architecture. 

Lhe site upon which the building stands lies 
between two streets and has an area of approx- 
imately eight acres. ‘lhe grounds at one end 
of the tract are laid out for football, baseball, 
and other outdoor athletics. Four tennis courts 
are provided at the rear ot the building. 

‘Lhe extreme length of the building across the 
front is 233 feet, and the extreme depth from 
front to rear 154 feet. It is four stories in 
height. ; 

Norwood is a growing city, and its school pop- 
ulation is constantly increasing. ‘lo anticipate 
the needs of the tuture the building was es- 
pecially arranged for additions. lt will be ob- 
served from the plans that extensions can be 
built readily so that the structure will take the 
form otf a hollow square with the auditorium 
in the center. The extensions, when built, will 
accommodate twice the present student body. 

On the basement or ground floor are provided 
the Manual! ‘Training and Domestic Science De- 
partments. 

Two separate gymnasiums are arranged. That 
for the boys is the larger, being 44 by 62 feet, 
and having a running track. That for the girls 
measures 35 by 62 feet, with a balcony about 
10 feet wide across one end. 

A swimming pool is located in the basement. 
lt is 17 feet wide by 48 feet long, running in 
depth from 3 feet 6 inches to 7 feet. It is built 
of reinforced concrete sides and bottom, thoroly 
water tight, and lined with white enamel brick. 
Entrance to the swimming pool is had thru 


a locker room, toilet room, and shower room, 
from the boys’ and girls’ sides alike. The pool 
is used separately by both sexes under proper 
instructors. 


The doors leading from shower rooms to the 
ool are provided with two locks each, and are 
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NORWOOD HIGH SCHOOL, NORWOOD, O. 
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keyed as follows: Locks on pool side of doors to 
girls’ shower room, and on boys’ shower room 
side of doors to pool pass the same key; and 
the locks on pool side of boys’ shower room doors 
and on girls’ shower room side of doors to pool 
pass a different key. By this arrangement se- 
curity is guaranteed when the pool is being used 
by either boys or girls. 

On the first floor, in addition to six classrooms, 
there are provided a study room, sewing room 
with a supply room, principal’s office, office of 
superintendent of schools, the main floor of the 
auditorium, with retiring rooms for men and 
women on either side of auditorium entrance. 

On the second floor, in addition to seven class- 
rooms, there are a library, study room, music 
room, store room, and the baleony of the audi- 
torium. On either side of balcony entrance 
is arranged a retiring room for men and women. 

The music room has raised seat platforms and 
is used for class society meetings and class en- 
tertainments. This music room will hold 175 
seats. 

On the third floor, besides the four class- 
rooms, there are provided a commercial room, 
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botany room, biological room, physical labora- 
tory, chemical laboratory, physical and chem- 
ical lecture room, with apparatus rooms, store 
rooms, ete. 

Instead of placing the lockers in the corridors, 
separate locker rooms are provided on each floor, 
and from these rooms entrance is had to the 
toilets. This arrangement of locker rooms and 
toilets make the latter easy of access, and, at 
the same time, secluded. 

The building is finished thruout in quartered 
oak. 

The corridors, locker and toilet rooms, shower 
rooms, swimming pou! room, and entrances, are 
all floored with domestic red-quarry tile, using 
6 inch by 6 inch and 6 inch by 9 inch tiles laid 
to form a pleasing design. A 6 inch high tile 
base is used in connection with the tile floors. 

A light Georgia marble is used on corridor 
walls and for partitions in the toilet and shower 
rooms thruout the building. 

A careful study of the photograph of the au- 
ditorium will impress one with the chaste and 
dignified character of its design. The illumina- 
tion of the auditorium is of special interest. The 
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ENTRANCE AND FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR. 


lights are placed forward of the beams. They 
are so arranged that each lamp may be lifted 
thru a small opening to the space above ceiling 
when cleaning or renewal is necessary. The po- 
sition of these lamps throws the light forward 
to the stage. The lights are normally not seen 
by the audience. 

The entire auditorium and balcony floors, the 
seat platforms, etc., are of marbleloid composi- 
tion flooring. ‘Lhe seats are fastened to this 
material by means of expansion screws. 

The picture of the auditorium indicates clear- 
ly the fact that no seat in the balcony will obtain 
a view of less than 90 per cent of the entire 
stage. 

The exterior of the building is of Hocking 
Valley dark, rough-face brick. The base of the 
wall next to the grade is of Indiana white lime- 
stone. The trimmings are of terra cotta. 

Color has been introduced in an interesting 
manner in the main frieze of the building and 
in spandrils of windows by using plain and or- 
namental tiles in blue, green and orange. The 
size of the structure required a caretul study of 
the scale of all its parts, ornaments, ete. In 
order to use a standard size brick and obtain the 
effect necessary to meet the proper scale, the 
brick work was laid up with two brick stretchers 
laid without a joint between, thus giving the 
effect of a brick about 16 inches long. 

A close examination of the plate of the girls’ 
entrance will disclose this method of laying the 
brick. 

The unique terra cotta lamp posts surmount- 
ed by bronze lamps are worthy of notice. 

The heating is a “Split” or “Double” system. 
Radiators in the rooms for heating and a fan 
in the basement for ventilating, deliver the air 
to the rooms by means of ducts. 

The cost of the building, exclusive of fur- 
nishings, was approximately $228,000. The 
heating cost $29,000, making the total cost 
$257,000. The cost per cubic foot was only 16 
cents. 

Tabulation of Rooms. 





Classrooms 17 
Music room ene s 1 
Commercial room ...........++-e.- 1 
Physical and Chemical Department. 4 
Botany i 1 
EE 4 nesneddcetunneedds e200 1 
Sewing poe kde sek 604 Genes 1 
Study room and Library.......... 3 
SPOUNESISG TIGNIOD saccccsccscssise FB 
Manual Training 2 
Unassigned 4 
Principal’s office ¥en din 1 
Superintendent’s office ............ 1 
Boys’ and Girls’ rest, toilet and 
SOUP SOGTED 6 cccnsscsescccoscae G 
WE Sadddsodhaanedocess beatae 


Boys’ and girls’ gymnasium and auditorium. 
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THE ALBUQUERQUE HIGH SCHOOL. 

‘The high school of the present day differs as 
an educational institution quite radically from 
the early high school of the eighties and nineties 
of the last century. Particularly is this true in 
the cities of the West, where a single secondary 
school serves not only an urban but also a rural, 
agricultural population. 

A building which’ houses a high school offer- 
ing courses that differ im the extreme, in pur- 
pose, content and stident body, is the new Al- 
buquerque High School. The school serves not 
only the city of Albuquerque, but also the sur- 
rounding county of Bernalillo, which has a large 
farming population. 

The building has a total length of 162 feet, 
and an extreme depth of 105 feet: It is sub- 
stantially constructed of reinforced concrete and 
brick walls, with reinforced concrete floors thru- 
out, and fireproof stairways. The exterior walls 
are faced with buff brick and trimmed with 
limestone, and the roof is covered with asbestos 
composition. 

The ground floor, which is on a level with the 
surrounding site, affords accommodations for 
the office of the Board of Education, the super- 
intendent of schoo!s, and the principal. There 
are also on this floor, a rest room, domestic sci- 
ence and art rooms, manual training rooms, 
locker and toilet rooms, gymnasium, shower 
baths and dressing rooms. 

The first floor contains the main floor of the 
auditorium, physical and chemical laboratories, 
a science lecture room and several classrooms. 

On the second floor have been placed the main 
study room, the library, typewriting and book- 
keeping rooms, and several classrooms. The 
baleony of the auditorium is entered from the 
second floor. 

The interior finish is simple, sanitary and sub- 
stantial in the extreme. The classrooms have 
hard pine floors over cement. The corridors and 
the ground floor rooms have composition floors 
and the stairs have composition treads over the 
reinforced concrete. The walls thruout are fin- 
ished in cement plaster, and the wood trim is 
white birch. 


The sanitary equipment is of the best. The 
plumbing is of | nost substantial type, with 
sanitary drinking ‘ins, non-sealding show- 
er fixtures, and siphon closets. 


The heating and ventilation is effected by 
means of a plenum system fitted with automatic 
temperature regulation. 

A vacuum cleaner has be installed. 

(Concluded on Page 
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ALBUQUERQUE HIGH SCHOOL, ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX 
Messrs. Trost & Trost, Architects, El] Paso, Tex. (See page 24 
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THE CHICAGO FEDERATION MUDDLE. 

The Chicago board of education has, by a 
vote of eleven to nine, prohibited teachers in its 
employ to continue their memberships in the 
local teachers’ federation or in any other organ- 
ization allied with union labor. The action of 
the board has precipitated a picturesque and 
noisy fight, which the courts have now been 
asked to decide. 


The rule of the board, as adopted on Septem- 
ber first, reads: 

1. Membership by teachers in labor unions or 
in organizations of teachers affiliated with a 
trade union or a federation or association of 
trade unions, as well as teachers’ organizations 
which have officers, business agents or other 
representatives who are not members of the 
teaching force, is inimical to proper discipline, 
prejudicial to the efficiency of the teaching force 
and detrimental to the welfare of the public 
school system. Therefore, such membership, 
affiliation or representation is hereby prohibited. 


2. All members of the education department, 
who are now members of any such prohibited 
organization, shall forthwith discontinue their 
membership therein and shall within three 
months from the date of the adoption of this 
rule furnish satisfactory evidence that such 
membership has been discontinued. 


3. No person shall hereafter be employed in 
any capacity in the education department until 
such person shall state in writing that he or she 
is not a member, and will not, while employed 
in the education department, become a member 
of any such prohibited organization. 


4. No member of the education department 
shall hereafter be eligible for promotion, ad- 
vancement in salary or transfer from school to 
school until such person shall have stated in 
writing that he or she is not a member, and will 
not, while a member of the education depart- 
ment, become a member of any such prohibited 
organization. 


5. Any member of the education department 
who shall be found guilty of a violation of any 
provision of this rule shall be liable to fine, sus- 
pension or dismissal from the service at the dis- 
cretion of the board. 


What the outcome of the fight will be no one 
can predict. Mayor Thompson will shortly ap- 
point seven members to fill terms which are 
about to expire and upon his selections much 
will depend. Again, the courts may or may not 
issue an injunction for which the teachers are 
suing on the basis that the rule will do great 
public harm and that it will interfere with their 
rights as citizens. In the meanwhile, there is 
the greatest unrest in the schools; religious and 
political animosities have been aroused; another 
cause for conflict between Mrs. Young and her 
opponents on the board has been raised; the 
press is giving publicity to every incident and 
rumor, and there is a general uproar in which 
the interests of Chicago’s children are com- 
pletely forgotten. 


It has been said recently, in these columns 
that, in itself, there can be no valid reason 
against teachers organizing among themselves, 
or even joining a union. But the purposes and 
the methods of the labor union will always be 
incompatible with the true function and office 
of the teacher. The latter’s ideals and service 
to the community are, and should be, too high 
for political intrigues, strikes and similar weap- 
ons that unions must of necessity employ in 
dealing with corporations and private individ- 
uals. The spirit of public service and respon- 
sibility should make a labor alliance impossible. 
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The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has given 
ample evidence since the adoption of its pres- 
ent form of organization, that educational prog- 
ress and professional advancement are very 
minor considerations in its work. A greater 
share of public funds has been practically its 
sole purpose. Whatever might interfere with 
this purpose, whether in the form of persons 
in the school corps, and city officials, or in the 
form of school board policies or state laws, has 
been fought. 

It will be interesting to watch developments. 
Perhaps, ultimately, the community will awake 
to the fact that the schools are not for the 
teachers, or for the school board, or even for 
the city politicians, but for the children. 


SCHOOL REPORTS—AN EXAMPLE. 

School reports make dry reading as a rule. 
Even the best of them are too verbose, too tech- 
nical, too much lumbered with statistics to be 
read and understood by the average man. The 
big facts and the pressing needs are buried in 
a maze of detail and the shortcomings are cov- 
ered up, if stated at all. 

A refreshing school report, that might be read 
with profit by school superintendents and school 
boards is that of Supt. J. S. Bjornson of La 
Moure, N. D. It appeared less than two months 
after the end of the school year—just before the 
fall opening of the schools. The local newspaper 
printed it, and it occupied about a page. It 
touched upon the chief projects of the preceding 
year, showed clearly the successes and failures. 
made nine sane recommendations covering the 
most pressing needs, and closed with a summary 
of statistical information that could be read 
nearly at a glance. The citizens of La Moure 
could get the salient facts and needs of their 
schools from this report in less than fifteen min- 
utes. Those who were specially interested 
might then read the special reports of the de- 
partment heads, which were appended. 

We are certain that this report was read and 
understood. It was thoroly scientific, even tho 
the language was simple, and tho there was a 
total absence of meaningless verbiage gleaned 
from college lectures or educational magazines. 

More reports of the character of the La Moure 
report are needed in the smaller cities of the 
country. 


THE CONTRACT BREAKER. 

Judging from information which has come 
from several states, “the contract breaker” has 
been abroad during the past summer, and a con- 
siderable number of schools have suffered in 
reopening, thru the failure of teachers employed 
in the spring, to take up their work. The situa- 
tion is nearly as old as the American schools 
and will probably not be corrected entirely until 
teachers no longer have the failings of ordinary 
men and women. 


It has always seemed to us that the breaking 
of agreements to teach should not be blamed en- 
tirely upon the teachers. It is true that few 
teachers have received sufficient pay to make 
them disregard lightly the additional comforts, 
not to mention necessities, which an increase 
of ten dollars or more, might buy each month. 
It is also true that few women teachers will 
resist the pleadings of a young man who offers 
marriage and a home—the natural hope of every 
normal girl. It is further true that the super- 
intendent and the school board who hire a 
teacher, already engaged elsewhere, are not with- 
out guilt. 


Still contract breaking is dishonorable and 
unbecoming the conduct of gentlemen and ladies 
worthy to teach young Americans. It should be 
eradicated so far as the school laws, the rules of 
school boards and the ethics of teaching bodies 
can effect. 


On the part of school boards, several courses 
of action are possible. Regulations prohibiting 
the employment of teachers who cannot present 
a certificate of honorable re'ease from their 
former employers can be adopted and promul- 
gated. The policy of requiring the superin- 
tendent to seek candidates early in the spring, 
and to limit his recommendations for late ap- 
pointments to such teachers as he knows are 
free, can be enforced. 

Even more effective than these measures would 
be the general improvement of salaries and 
teaching conditions, and the universal introduc- 
tion of permanent tenure of office during satis- 
factory service and good behavior. 

The last mentioned would, in our estimation, 
largely eliminate the unrest among teachers 
that is noticeable in every city, and would pro- 
mote the stability of the teaching corps in every 
community. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

Members of the National Education Associa- 
tiun are with reason anticipating for 1916 the 
greatest convention in the history of the organ- 
ization. The decision to take the meeting to 
New York City has aroused more enthusiasm 
than has any similar action of the board of 
directors within the writer’s memory. 

The invitation, which is the first presented by 
the city, was made in person by a high city 
official, by a representative of the business in- 
terests and by Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, as 
spokesman for the educators. 

The convention will enable the schoolmen and 
women of the country to become the guests of 
the nation’s metropolis, to study her vast edu- 
cational system at first hand and to enjoy the 
uncounted attractions of a world city. 

Without question, the convention will be the 
largest educational gathering in numbers that 
has been held in the United States. It will 
simply remain for President Johnson and the 
Department executives to make it the most 
significant and the most helpful in point of 
program. 


RELATIONS DEFINED. 

It may be bromidic to repeat that the admin- 
istration of a school system is almost wholly 
dependent upon the relations of the teachers 
and principals to the superintendent and the 
board of education. Still, there are all too few 
cities in which the board of education, as a 
body and individually, defines these relations 
clearly and has the courage to stand by its 
definition. 

A refreshing example of a thoro understand- 
ing of right principles was given recently by 
Mr. Walton D. Hood in an address to the prin- 
cipals of the San Antonio schools. Speaking as 
president of the San Antonio board of educa- 
tion, Mr. Hood said: 

“The School Board is going to hold Charles 
S. Meek directly and personally and solely re- 
sponsible for the work of San Antonio’s schools 
this year. 

“And because we have placed upon his shoul- 
ders such large responsibilities, we shall give 
him the widest possible margin of liberty in his 
administration. We expect him to build up an 
efficient organization for the instruction of San 
Antonio’s youth, and to devedop a definite, con- 
structive policy for San Antonio’s schools. 

“As members of this organization, your part 
will be to give Mr. Meek the fullest co-opera- 
tion in his endeavors, to work with him in en- 
tire sympathy for the fulfillment of the policies 
which he shall lay down, regard!ess of whether 
you think these policies the best possible ones. 
If the policies prove failures the blame will be 
his and not yours; and he and not you will 
suffer. We, as a board, most strongly urge 
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every one of you not to come to us or to any 
one of us with complaints or criticisms of the 
school administration. 

“Remember, that for purposes of administra- 
tion the superintendent of schools is the sole 
peint of contact between the schools themselves 
and the people for whom they are operated. 
Once you have been elected by us, our direct 
relation with you as teachers ceases to exist. 
Whatever we have to say with regard to your 
work will be said thru the superintendent; and 
whatever you have to say to us in this same re- 
gard should go thru the same channel. 

“Tt is not that we wish you to think us unin- 
terested in what each one of you is doing—not 
by any means. It is simply that we recognize 
the necessity of organization and the fact that 
no organization can reach its maximum eff- 
creney unless it is well-knit and has a single, 
responsible head. In your case that head is the 
superintendent, Mr. Meek. We have every con- 
fidence that our selection of him was a wise 
one and that confidence covers, also, the hope 
that you, too, will come to share a belief in that 
wisdom.” 


ASHAMED OF THE PROFESSION? 

A teacher traveling on a Pacific Ocean liner. 
last susnmer, refused to disclose the nature of 
her occupation until the last day of the trip. 
Several of her fellow travelers were similarly 
reluctant about discussing their work for no 
apparent reason except, as one said, “Oh, well, 
we are teachers.” 

The gentleman who tells the story is a busi- 
nessman who entrusts his own children to teach- 
ers, and he is considerably puzzled to understand 
the desire of secrecy on the part of these women. 
“Are they ashamed of their profession?” he asks. 

“Why, I’m proud of my business. I’ve been at 
it for years. We've done well. I tell the whole 
world about it.” 

Not all teachers are secretive about their work. 
This group from a mountain city we hope was 
the exception. Age, gray hair, single blessed- 
ness, are no disgrace. On the contrary, they are 
marks cf long and honorable service in one of 
the noblest callings, and they will be respected 
at large as soon as teachers respect them. 

Teachers will be appreciated just as soon as 
they impress their worth and the worth of their 
profession upon the minds of the people. The 
school board member who discovers a teacher not 
as proud of her profession as she should be, will 
judge very severely a!'l complaints against her 
and all requests for salary increases, promotions, 
from her. 

A MINIMUM STANDARD. 

Dr. Thos. D. Wood and the joint committee 
representing the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Association, are 





Wouldn’t it be Great if Saturday Came 
*Round as Often as Monday. 


—Brinkerhoff, N. Y. Sun. 
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doing the rural schools of the country an im- 
mense service in-setting up a minimum stand- 
ard of sanitation for country school buildings 
and grounds. If the propaganda which they 
have so intelligently begun is continued thru 
the state and county school superintendents of 
every commonwealth, it will not be many years 
before every rural school will be correctly 
lighted, well ventilated and supplied with clean 
water, decent toilet facilities and sanitary 
drainage. 


It would not be amiss for Dr. Wood and his 
associates to extend their activities to the vil- 
leges and cities of the country. Relatively, 
there are as many unsafe and unfit schoolhouses 
in urban surroundings as there are in the coun- 
try. Hardly a large city can be named which 
has not several old, worn-out buildings, that 
are firetraps in the eyes of the fire departinent, 
that are defective in lighting, plumbing and 
general sanitation, and that are below standard 
from an educational and administrative stand- 
point. The recent findings of a committee of 
the Philadelphia Board of Education which 
proved 27 school buildings to be unsafe for oc- 
cupanecy without radical structural and sani- 
tary changes, could be repeated proportionately 
in almost every town east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The only remedy for the situation, outside of 
legal compulsion, is a general movement for a 
minimum standard such as Dr. Wood has set. 
Even this could not be successful in its appli- 
cation unless school boards are convinced that 
there is true economy—both educational and 
financial—in keeping the school plant in a sat- 
isfactory state of repair and educational effi- 
ciency. 





WISCONSIN’S NEW BOARD. 

The state of Wisconsin is a shining example 
of the American tendency to pile legislation 
upon legislation and to complicate and confuse 
administrative authority where simplification is 
vital. For more than six months the legislature 
fought over a proposal of the administration to 
unify the school machinery of the state in a 
single lay board, with a high-class educator as 
its executive officer. Altho defective in some 
details, the measure proposed to unify and co- 
ordinate the state’s educational activities in 
its common and high schools, and in its normal 
schools and its university. It was calculated to 
provide a single agency to control the finances, 
to extend logically and economically the educa- 
tional system and to put a stop to the continual 
lobbying and opposition of the several boards 
of regents. 

It is not to the credit of the faculties and 
regents of the several higher institutions that 
they overlooked a possible well-planned codifica- 
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tion of the Wisconsin school laws in their anx- 
iety to further the interests of their respective 
schools. The new state board of education which 
has been finally evolved from a maze of proposals 
and amendments will simply have control of the 
finances of the normal schools and the univer- 
sity. It will not prevent the regents of the lat- 
ter or the state department of public instruction 
and the state board of industrial education from 
promoting their respective interests without re- 
gard to an economical and well-balanced scheme 
of state education. 

All in all, the Wisconsin Idea, so far as it was 
exhibited during the legislative season of 1915, 
is not particular'y remarkable for intelligence, 
progress or unselfishness. We could not recom- 
mend it for general acceptance. 


THE RIGHT TO CRITICIZE. 

Dr. William McAndrew, associate superin- 
tendent in the New York City schools, is one 
of a small class of schoolmen who are not afraid 
to speak their minds in criticism of school con- 
ditions, even when their own work is in ques- 
tion. The following observation, taken from a 
recent report of Dr. McAndrew to Supt. W. H. 
Maxwell, indicates an interesting frankness 
that is worth passing on: 


“The tests made may be interpreted to show 
that in some of the schools in the division as- 
signed to me too many of the members of the 
graduating classes apparently could not ‘spell, 
write and figure.’ I know that it is not custom- 
ary to make such admissions in school reports, 
but recognition of the criticism seems to me 
to lead to some advantage. So long as the 
schools depend on public indorsement for their 
maintenance, why not court suggestions for im- 
provement from the public?’ 


How many superintendents dare say that 
members of their eighth-grade classes cannot 
“write, spell or figure” in the sense that they 
have not mastered these essentials in the degree 
needed for the ordinary purposes of life and 
work? How many schoolmen and school board 
members are free to say that the public shall 
evaluate the work of the schools from the purely 
layman’s and citizen’s standpoint? 


The man who first said “The on'y difference 
between a groove and a grave is the depth,” 
must have been a school-board member who 
tried to get a schoolmaster out of a rut. 

The sole distinction of some school-board 
members is that they are of the perpetual 
minority against progress. 

The more progressive a board of education is, 
the greater the opposition which must be over- 
come and the louder the criticisms of reaction- 
aries. 
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“The primary purpose, and most important 
duty, of a schoo] superintendent is to encourage 
his teachers,” wrote a prominent educator a 
few years ago. We all recognize that this is at 
least one of his important duties. But there 
are many teachers scattered thru our rural com- 
munities in one and two-room bui'dings without 
a supervisor, and without this encouragement 
and oversight. Here it becomes the duty of you, 
the trustees. 

When one of your teachers who has been a 
faithful, conscientious worker in your district 
for a number of years, leaves to continue his 
work in some other district, or perhaps some 
other state, you (at least I hope you do) go to 
him, shake his hand, and tell him in many words 
how you appreciate the good he has done for the 
hoys and girls, and for the whole community. 
Or if he has gone to his long home you say all 
these kind words to his friends and you pile your 
tribute of wreaths and flowers around him. 
Would it not be better and more worth while 
to say some of these things earlier in the day? 
Flowers and kind words are often the only trib- 
ute we can pay at the end, but it is not neces- 
sary to keep them until the end. They are so 
much needed and can do so much more good if 
they are scattered along among the discourag- 
ing, monotonous days. It need not be a grand 
eulogy, on'y the little friendly word in passing. 
You are pleased with the kind word about your 
farm, your business, or your son at college, and 
the teachers you employ for your district are 
as human as you and fully as susceptible to 
encouragement. If you have a horse that you 
are trying ts bring up to his best, you are not 
sparing with thoughtful and encouraging treat- 
rent.—be as considerate of your teachers. This 
is by no means saying that you must approve of 
everything they do, or close your eyes to the 
things you cannot approve; that would not be 
kindness at all. But the criticisms can be made 
in a considerate way, and there can always be 
found some part of the work to praise when 
some other needs criticism. When you feel that 
it is necessary to tell her of her loud voice and 
her slighting of the primary class, speak also of 
the nice school spirit, or of her neat and cheer- 
ful room. 

A very successful schoolman who is liked by 
all his co-workers is quite unpopular with his 
teachers because he has never learned to say the 
kindly word of commendation. He has teachers 
of whom he is justly proud, and whom he is 
willing to place beside any in the state, but he 
never thinks of telling them so. He recently 
endorsed one of his teachers for a very respon- 
sible position, and yet this teacher said he never 
knew how his superintendent regarded him. The 
nearest he ever got to it was when he once asked. 
“Mr. A, why don’t you come into my classe= 
oftener?” and the reply was, “You don’t need 
me.” 

It pays to be kind to your horses, it even pays 
to give considerate thought to your automobile; 
and as you go higher in the scale and reach your 
stenographer and your teacher the returns for 
an appreciative word or a considerate act are 
proportionately greater. 


Encourage Your Teachers 


By a Superintendent’s Wife 
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If one of your teachers is ill it is a small 
matter for you to stop at her boarding place to 
inquire about her and to suggest that she have 
proper medical attention and stay out of school 
until she is really well enough to go back. A 
substitute cannot do as good work as the reg- 
ular teacher, but a schoo! loses more than it 
gains when the teacher returns before she is 
physically fit. It means either that for a while 
she will drag along as best she can, or that she 
will break down again. It will take but a little 
of your time to send her a message, and you 
ean’t realize how much it means to her unless 
She wi!l not 
only try to get well as soon as possible, but she 
will do it with a mind at ease, which will in 
itself hasten her recovery. 


you have been similarly placed. 


Several years ago a young principal of schools 
had an attack of influenza. He fe't that he 
must go back to school just as soon as possible, 
but the thoughtful old president of the board 
ealled him up and said, “Now don’t go back to 
school too early. I am just getting over an 
attack of grippe myself and I know how weak- 
ening it is. You ean do more good for the 
school in the end by staying at home until you 
are thoroly well, and you will avoid risk of 
pneumonia that so many people are having.” His 
kindly advice meant a great deal to this man 
who was in a home of his own. How much more 
does such consideration mean to a young girl, 
boarding with strangers, trying to get a foot- 
hold in the world! 

After all, by far the most potent factor in 
your school equipment is the teacher. A good 
building with proper ventilation and light, maps, 
charts, books, and all the rest, are very desirable 
machinery, but in the last analysis it is the flesh 
and blood that goes into school work that 
counts. The finest locomotive on the Pennsyl- 
ania Railroad is not very safe riding when there 
is a man at the throttle who doesn’t know en- 
gines. No effort has been spared to get proner 
equipment for your school; but the brain that 
directs and encourages the use of these books, 
maps, ete., is of more importance than anything 
else connected with the school excepting the chil- 
dren. And to put a good teacher into a well- 
equipped building, and then take the heart out 
of her by destructive criticism and unkind aloof- 
ness, standing off and coolly watching her make 
mistakes which a little knowledge of community 
feeling would prevent, is to neutralize the good 


effect of all your equipment, to say nothing of 
the unkindness to the girl. 

When you hire a new farmer you don’t stand 
off and let him learn thru expensive mistakes 
that your team is skittish, or that your hired 
man has some peculiarities; your wife does 
not let the new servant learn by sad experience 
how to run an electric cleaner, or the dangers of 
a gas range; give the new teacher a few hints 
as well. 

Sometimes there are big boys in school almost 
as old as the teacher herself, and much larger; 
boys who are not really bad but who, thru mis- 
chief or self-consciousness, make the year very 
hard for the young teacher. A few sentences 
spoken in private to these boys by a man of 
prominence in the community might make the 
school year a very different thing for the girl. 

At the end of the year, if you possibly can, 
raise her salary. This is encouragement and 
appreciation of a tangible kind and of a kind 
that you owe her if she has been successful. A 
teacher who is not worth a raise in salary is not 
worth retaining unless she has reached the max- 
imum, and that a high one. 

A letter written to a superintendent lately by 
an excellent young teacher says: “I like my 
school and my work here very much, and T be- 
lieve T have the approval of my board. TI dis- 
like to make a change; but I have been here four 
years at the same salary and there is no raise in 
sight, so I feel that I owe it to myself and my 
mother to go where I can do better for us. The 
new position offers fifty dollars more, and an 
increase each year until I reach the maximum.” 
It is little short of criminal to lose a strong and 
successful teacher for the sake of a fifty dollar 
raise. The children of your district are just as 
deserving of that good teacher as are the chil- 
dren of the district that is going to take her 
from you for the sake of fifty dollars. 

And I wonder if Mrs. Trustee knows how 
much she can do for the young girl who comes 
into your midst a lonely stranger! It does not 
take much time to go to her after church and 
say a few words of welcome: to invite her to 
dinner or to take her with you when you all 
drive to town in the big sleigh in the evening, 
or on Saturdays; or to make a little effort to 
have her become acquainted with the right peo- 
ple in the beginning. If you people do not in- 
terest yourselves in her you cannot blame her 
too much if she associates with less desirable 
people. She needs friends and companions, and 
you can often help her in the selection of them 
during her first month among you. 

A good school is a happy school; but how 
ean the school be hanpy if the teacher is per- 
plexed and disheartened? Encouragement is the 
very life of a school. It is the duty of the 
teacher to encourage the pupils constantly; but 
she can’t keep giving of herself all the time 
without sometimes getting: and it is the duty of 
the community, and of the trustees in partic- 
ular, to give her the hearty support and encour- 
agement she so much needs. 


Recent School Decisions 


Compiled by Donald L. Morrill of the Chicago Bar 


Arkansas. Where three school directors meet 
and discuss the employment of a teacher, but 
one of them refused to consent to the hiring, the 
fact that the teacher was employed by the two 
remaining directors who alone signed the con- 
tract will not prevent a recovery, all the direc- 
tors having participated in the meeting.—School 
Dist. No. 22, et al., v. Traywick, 177 S. W. 
Rep. 27. 

Califorma. The provisions of the code regu- 
lating the powers of Boards of Education and 
giving them the right to suspend or expel pupils 


for misconduct when other means of discipline 
have failed, gives a Board jurisdiction over the 
ease of a high school student who made a speech 
condemning the Joard of Education at a meet- 
ing of students held during school hours, the 
proceedings of which meeting were a part of the 
school work prescribed by the superintendent. 
who was ex officio Secretary of the Board of 
Education, and held under observation of the 
high school principal. It was within the power 
of the Board of Education to punish the insub 
ordination of the speaker by expulsion when 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Victor in the schools of 2700 cities 


The Victor has come to be precisely what we predicted three years 
7 | ago, a vital factor in the work of every school. 
Pi In the beginning, each individual school earned the instrument by 





ing, 
ae entertainments, gathering rubber, paper, etc. Now School Boards in 
‘a many cities, having had ample proof of the necessity of 
“I having a Victor for each building and playground (and 
hen often one for each floor in the larger building) are in- 
how cluding Victors in the annual budget, exactly the same 
the as seats, globes, dictionaries, ventilators, or any other 
bit necessary equipment. . 
a 2 Our recent booklet, “A New Correlation,’ gives 
on : sixty pages of valuable suggestions on how to use Victor 
if Records to help in the teaching of 
4 almost every subject in the cur- 
4 riculum. 
= , Send for free copy to the 
- BH 901.50 epoch quotation Educational Department 
et- * to schools only ; wih 
the BM chet Nits nt noe, he Victor Talking Machine Co. CS ACOs 
"0 Be tecere es Seder Camden, N. J. 
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Fresh Air 
Without Draft 


Perfect ventila- 
tion in the school 
room, without 
draft, is provided 
by Aerolux No- 
Draft Window 
Ventilators. 


They fit any window 
and are easily ad- 
justed to admit as 
much air as desired. 
Finished in soft, har- 
monious colors. 
Light, strong, dur- 
able. 


Write for illustrated 
descriptive litera- 
ture of Aerolux No- 
Draft Window Ven- 
tilators and 


A 
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WINDOW SHADES 


Can be lowered from the top or raised from the bottom by any child. 
Economical, durable, serviceable. 


THE AEROSHADE CO. 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 


470 Oakland Avenue 


RECENT SCHOOL DECISIONS. 
(Continued from Page 28) 
the speech was intended as an attack on the 
Board and delivered to create a spirit of insub- 
ordination among the students.—Wooster v. 
Sunderland, 148 Pac. Rep. 959. 

California. The statute requiring laborers 
and material men who have furnished labor or 
material to a public contractor to file their 
claims within thirty days thereafter, and to 
commence action on the contractor’s bond with- 
in ninety days thereafter, states a condition 
precedent to the maintenance of an action on a 
bond given by contractors for the construction 
of school buildings.—Miles v. Baley, et al., 149 
Pac. Rep. 45. 

California. The law presumes that a board 
of school trustees, being public officers, perform 
their official duties and require contractors to 
give the bond provided for by statute, therefore, 
a bond, tho not in the words of the statute re- 
quiring it to be given, as a statutory bond, if 
in substance and legal effect it is the same as 
the form prescribed by statute—Miles v. Baley, 
et al., 149 Pac. Rep. 45. 

Colorado. A contract with an unlicensed 
teacher is void and unless ratified will not sup- 
port an action for services. A contract with a 
teacher made by two members of the School 
Board at a special meeting held without notice 
to or knowledge of the third member is abso- 
lutely void—wSchool District No. 76 v. Kirby, 
149 Pac. Rep. 260. 

Indiana. A bill for injunction against a 
County Superintendent alleges that the transfer 
by him of children from plaintiff township’s 
schools to those of the defendant school city is 
illegal and without right so as to bar recovery 
from the plaintiff for their tuition. These alle- 
gations if true constitute a complete and ade- 
quate defense at law so that relief will not be 
granted by injunction—School Township of 
Jeffersonville v. School Citu of Jeflersonvill: 
108 N. EF. Rep. 966. 
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tion with any 
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effective as- 
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‘*Intra- 
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has no equal. 


Sole Makers 


Louisiana. A resolution of a Board of Schoo] 
Directors ordered an election on the question of 
voting a school tax to aid the public schools of 
the district “or” to erect, equip and repair pub- 
lic school buildings. The form of the ballot was 
also prescribed by the same resolution which 
stated that the tax was for the purpose of giving 
additional aid to the publie schools. It was held 
that the election was not invalid on the ground 
that the resolution contained two propositions 
and the ballot one proposition only, as the pro- 
posed second proposition in the resolution might 
be considered as explanatory only of the first. 
The word “or” does not always have an alterna- 
tive meaning but it often has an explanatory 
meaning synonymous with “in other words,” or 
“that is to say.”—Peck v. Board of Directors, 68 
So. Rep. 629. 

Maryland. Disputes between public school 
officers on question of school administration are 
left to the State Board of Education. Hence 
equity will not enjoin trustees from keeping a 
school open on a bill filed by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Schools, who have or- 
dered that the school be closed.—Board of 
County School Commissioners v. Breeding et al., 
94 Atl. Rep. 328. 

Massachusetts. The parent of a high school 
student protested against the practice of having 
the student’s work corrected by a fe!low student 
and requested that the same be corrected by the 
teacher. This request being refused, the student 
then absented herself from the class, tho required 
to attend, and was suspended from school. It 
was held that the matter was one of purely ad- 
ministrative detail and no legal right of the 
pupil or her parent had been violated, all such 
matters being subject to the discretion of the 
teacher and school committee, whose action in 
these respects cannot be supervised by the 
courts.—Wulff v. Inhabitants of Wakefield, 109 
N. E. Rep. 358. 

Minnesota. Under Section 2677 of the Gen- 
eral Statutes of 1913, the County Board may en 


Announcing 


THE SCHOOL 
“IN TRA-PHONE” 


We have developed a special school intercom- 
municating telephone system which is the latest 
and greatest addition to modern school equipment. 


As an aid to the 
principal—as an effi- 4 
cient means of instant "a 


This ‘‘Swedish-American’’ apparatus is so simple it 
can be installed by your pupils—so reliable it will give 
constant and perfect service for years. 


Write for detailed description and estimate of cost. Mention 
number of rooms, dimensions of building and number of floors. 


Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co. 


5249 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 





large the territory of a school district which 
has an incorporated village wholly within its 
limits by including lands wholly outside of such 
village, but contiguous to the district.—J/n re 
Dahlgren, 153 N. W. Rep. 253. 

Mississippi. An act of the Legislature pro- 
hibiting the existence of Greek letter fraternities 
in the educational institutions of the State and 
depriving members of such fraternities of the 
right to receive or compete for diplomas, class 
prizes or medals, does not violate the 14th 
Amendment of the United States Constitution 
because it is construed by the officials which, 
with its enforcement not to apply “to students 
already entered and who conduct themse!ves 
with that decorum always expected of Southern 
gentlemen.”—Waugh v. Board of Trustees of 
the University of Mississippi, 35 Supreme Court 
Rep. 720. 

Mississippi. Where the territory of the mu- 
nicipality had been formerly incorporated with 
the district formed by another municipality it 
is held that the declaration by the Mayor and 
the Board of Aldermen of one of the munici- 
palities that its territory should constitute a sep- 
arate school district was inoperative.—T'own of 
Carrollton v. Town of North Carrollion, 68 So. 
Rep. 483. 

Nevada. Where the Board of County Com- 
missioners had made the annual tax levy as re- 
quired by the Revenue Laws, it is held that 
mandamus will not lie to compel them to make 
a levy under the subsequent act of March 9, 
1915, authorizing the levy for the benefit of cer- 
tain district high schools—State v. Board of 
County Commissioners of Washoe County, 149 
Pac. Rep. 191. 

Oklahoma. <A joint school district composed 
of a part of two or more counties cannot be dis- 
solved legally by the County Superintendent of 
one of the counties by meeting in the district 
with a number of male inhabitants thereof and 
by vote or consent declaring such district dis- 
solved.—Fennell v. Lannom, 149 Pac. Rep. 144. 
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One of the Buildings of James Millikin University of 
Decatur, Illinois—all of which are equipped with 


Your school, college or university will benefit by an 
installation of these time and step saving intercommu- 
They facilitate executive supervi- 
sion by making it possible for the principal to keep in 


nicating telephones. 


Western Electric Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


There is an Inter-phone Buffalo R 

Newark Savannah 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit 
Boston Houston 
Pittsburgh 


system to meet your- needs. 


Oklahoma. Where a teacher who was em- 
ployed by two directors of a school district meet- 
ing informally outside the district taught for 


a time and received warrants therefor, it was 


he'd that the treasurer of the Board was es- 
topped from contesting the validity of her con- 
tract.—F'ennell v. Lannom, 149 Pac. Rep. 144. 
Oregon. One who furnishes material to a 
contractor erecting a schoolhouse for a district 
which had neglected to require a bond from him 
as required by law, containing the additional 
obligation that he will promptly pay all material 
men, has a right of action against the district 
for damages consequent upon the contractor’s 
insolvency leaving a balance unpaid for the ma- 
terial so furnished.—North West Steel Co. v. 
School District No. 16, 148 Pac. Rep. 1134. 
Pennsylvania. A school director who sells his 
vote is guilty under Sections 225 and 711 relat- 
ing to bribery of school officers and prescribing 
punishment therefor. The forfeiture clause pro- 
viding that a school officer selling his vote shall 
forfeit his office does not apply to teachers. The 
word “shall” as used in the provision of the 
school code providing for the removal of a 
schoo] director who sells his vote does not neces- 
sarily mean that the matter must be before the 
Board before the offense is complete, but also 
recognizes some future action may be taken and 
is used in the sense of “may.”—Commonwealth 
v. Jackson, 94 Atlantic Rep. 233. 
Pennsylvania. Where the specifications for 
the erection of a school building contained no 
notice as to the time for completing the con- 
tract, and each bidder specified his own time, 
there was no common basis on which the bids 
could be computed. For that reason the letting 
f the contract was illegal. Bidders on a pub- 
lie school building should be informed by the 
advertisement or specifications, among other de- 
tails, of the time when the work is to be fin- 
ished or the supplies furnished in order that 
their bids may be made on a common basis. 
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touch with any part of the organization—merely by 
Inter-phone quality is guaranteed 
by the fact that they are made by the manufacturers 
of the Bell telephones. 


Write to Dept. 205-BA and 
let us discuss your case. 








Edmundson v. Board of Education, 94 Atlantic 
Rep. 248. 

Tennessee. Under Chapter 4 of the Acts of 
1913, the consolidation of schools is not re- 
quired but is merely permitted, all such questions 
being left to the discretion of the County Board 
of Education. If such discretion is abused by 
disregarding the wishes, welfare and interest of 
the taxpayers of a district, the action of the 
officials will be subject to correction by injunc- 
tion.—Cross v. Fisher, 177 S. W. Rep. 43. 

Texas. A teacher eannot resort to the courts 
to recover for services rendered without first re- 
sorting to the remedies provided in the school 
law. The existence of a valid contract between 
the school trustees and a teacher is a condition 


precedent to payment for services.—Boyles v. 
Potter County, 177 S. W. Rep. 210. 

Vermont. A woman over twenty-one years of 
age who has always resided in a town is quali- 
fied to hold the office of school director, the only 
qualification for such office being that of citizen- 
ship in the town, and a woman may as a matter 
of law be a citizen.—State v. Foley, 94 Atlantic 
Rep. 841. 

Order of an annual town meeting fixing the 
“evening” of a certain date in June for its 
annual town meeting for election of directors, 
and other school purposes pursuant to law, is 
uncertain in its designation for the reason that 
the word “evening” may mean the time from 
supper time to the usual bed time.—Id. 


The County Unit of Administration for Rural Schools 


J. L. McBrien, School Extension Agent of the United States 
Bureau of Education 


Note.—A complete statement of the value and 
necessity of the county unit in the administra- 
tion of country schools is contained in the cur- 
rent report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education. It is reproduced here because of 
its timeliness and because in our opinion it 
should be read by every school administrator. 
—Epiror. — 

The greatest interest in any one problem of 
rural education during the past year was man- 
ifested in the county-unit organization for the 
administration of rural schools. It was en- 
dorsed by the state superintendents of public 
instruction at a meeting held at St. Paul, Minn.., 
in July, 1914, and by the National Education 
Association in general session there at the same 
time. The legislatures of ten or more states 
have had this policy under consideration in their 
1915 sessions. 

The essentials of the county-unit basis of 
organization for the administration of rural 
schools have been stated as follows: 


1. The county as the unit of taxation and ad- 
ministration of schools (except that, in admin- 
istration, independent city districts emp!oying a 
superintendent would not be included). 

2. A county school tax levied on all taxable 

property in the county, covered into the county 
treasury and divided between the independent 
city districts and the rest of the county on a 
basis of the school population. 
3. The county school funds, including those 
raised by taxation and those received from the 
state, expended in such a way as would as nearly 
as possible insure equal educational opportuni- 
ties in all parts of the county, regardless of the 
amount raised in any particular part. (Any sub- 
district should be permitted to raise, by taxation 
or otherwise, additional funds to supplement the 
county funds, provided the sub-district desired 
a better school plant, additional equipment, or 
a more efficient teaching force than could be pro- 
vided from the county funds.) 

4. A county board of education, in which is 
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vested the administration of the public schools 
of the county (except those in independent city 
districts), composed of from five to nine persons, 
elected or appointed from the county at large; 
the board to be nonpartisan; the term of office 
to be at least five years; and the terms arranged 
so that not more than one-fifth would expire in 
any one year. 

5. A county superintendent of schools, a pro- 
fessional educator, selected by the county board 
of education, from within or without the county 
or state, for a long term (at least two years), 
who shall serve as the secretary and executive 
officer of the county board and as such be the 
recognized head of the public schools in the 
county (except those in independent city dis- 
tricts). 

6. District trustees in each subdistrict of the 
county, one or more persons, elected by the 
voters of the district or selected by the county 
board, to be custodians of the school property 
and to serve in an advisory capacity to the 
county board. The expenditures of local funds 
raised by the subdistrict would rest with the 
trustees, subject to the approval of the county 
board. 

7. The powers and duties of the county board 
of education: 

(a) To select a county superintendent, who 
would be its secretary and executive of- 
ficer in the performance of all of its 
other functions, and to appoint assist- 
ants as required. 

(b) 'To have general control and management 
of the schools of the county. 

(c) To submit estimates to the regular county 
taxing authority of the amount of 
money needed to support the schools. 

(d) To regulate the boundaries of the school 
subdistricts of the county, making from 
time to time such alterations as in its 
judgment would serve the best interests 
of the county system. 

(e) To locate and erect school buildings. 

(f) To supply the necessary equipment. 


(Patent Applied for) 


ASectionfold Partition twenty-eight feet wide occupies 


only fourteen inches of side wall space when folded. 
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The partitions can be opened or closed as easily as 
opening or shutting a door. 


No floor obstruction is present to stumble over when 


the partition is open. 


Shuttle doors can be inserted so that it is not neces- 
sary to move the partition for ordinary access. 
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(g) To fix the course of study and select text- 
books (using the state course and state- 
adopted textbooks in the states where 
action has been taken). 

(hk) To enforce the compulsory-education 
laws. 

(1) To employ teachers, fix their salaries, and 
the salaries of other employees. 

The county is the unit of supervision in at 
least 39 states of the Union, and some form of 
county control of schools is now found in eight- 
een states. The district unit of organization is 
in practice in 28 states. Investigation shows 
that county control has been adopted by most of 
the Southern States, while the district is the 
unit of organization in most of the states west 
of the Mississippi River. In the New England 
States, where cities and incorporated towns are 
included in the township, and where the town- 
ship is the unit of local taxation and local gov- 
ernment in nearly all civil affairs, “township 
control has proved very satisfactory.” 

Where conditions are not exceptional, as in 
New England, county control recommends itse!f 
because it is already the unit of supervision in 
most of the states; it gives the schools better 
support by giving the entire county the benefit 
of taxes paid by corporations, such as railroads; 
it gives the schools better teachers with better 
salaries, yet the schools are run more econom- 
ically; it removes the school from unwise local 
influences and gives opportunity for the selec- 
tion of teachers from a wider range and upon 
their merits; and it injects business into the 
management of the schools. 

President N. D. Showalter, of the State Nor- 
mal School, Cheney, Wash., makes the following 
argument against the county unit: 

“We are growing toward a ‘greater democracy’ 
each year, and any plan proposed for the im- 
provement of our educational system, which at 
the same time takes out of the hands of the 
people that which is most sacred to them—upon 
any pretext whatsoever—should at once be 
labeled as un-American. 


sen! on request. 
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“Nothing is worth while which has not behind 
it a great living personality, and no institution 
can prosper without human sympathy, and @ 
united personal interest. Personal interest, how- 
ever, is limited, and can only come in contact 
in the strongest way with conditions near at 
hand. Impressions that we receive each day 
concerning the things which are nearest and 
dearest to us become of greatest personal inter- 
“7 7- 

“The local community ought to be interested 
most in its own local affairs, and ought to know 
its own needs, its own possibilities, better than 
those who view it from a distance. It ought t 
be willing to make greater sacrifice for local 
needs than those who are looking on from afar. 
It certainly has a right to be considered, in a 
personal way, when anything is proposed as a 
safe principle for it to follow. 

“To propose that we (appointed agents) know 
better how to administer to the needs of the 
people than they know how to provide for their 
own well-being is nothing more than an old, 
antiquated theory. It will work out in practice 
only when such agents are directly responsible 
to the people, and subject to their suggestion and 
direction. It is not what we can do for others 
that counts, but rather how much we can get 
them to do for themselves. The larger centers, 
therefore, can furnish suggestion and inspira- 
tion; but in order for any principle to become 
permanent it must be wrought out and finally 
approved by the smaller units, and must, thru 
the course of time, prove to be practical in con- 
nection with their needs and to their progress.” 

Hon. Nathan CO. Schaeffer, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, gives 
his position on the county unit: 

“When our common-school system was organ- 
ized we found we could not get schools on a 
county plan. The township was adopted, and 
there has been no agitation for a county unit. 
The states south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
have a different political organization from the 
states north of that lines * * * 
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It is easy to operate. “It is the best Ventilator on the market, as it 
Gives absolute control of light 


gives perfect ventilation without draft. 
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repairs on hardware parts. Reglazing without removing sash. Sash reverse 


for cleaning from room. No box frames. First cost final cost. 


Write for our catalog giving full description of window. 
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“Yesterday Mr. C was in my office and 
edvocated the obliteration of township lines in 
school matters. As soon as he discovers that 
such a plan will increase his taxes he will be 
against the plan. Unfortunately, township lines 
were not run with an idea to public school ad- 
ministration, but the same is true of county 
lines. We have the county unit in school super- 
vision, and it is too large.” 

Pennsylvania has a statute providing for a 
district school officers’ convention at public ex- 
pense in each county annually, and a state schoo] 
officers’ meeting once a year. Anyone who has 
attended one of these county conventions, like 
those held in Allegheny and Berks Counties in 
December, 1914, and witnessed the interest and 
enthusiasm of these officers, over 350 at each 
meeting, in all matters pertaining to the im- 
provement of the rural schools, naturally ques- 
tions the wisdom of changing from this system 
to one that would reduce the number of active 
school officers in a county to a small board of 
from five to ten members, thereby losing the 
influence and interest of over 350 wide-awake 
men in the school affairs of a single county. 
If this interest and influence be mu!tiplied by 
the number of counties in Pennsylvania for its 
state-wide effect, it is not hard to see why Supt. 
Schaeffer dislikes to lose the help of 20,000 men 
in the cause of popular education. 

As chairman ex officio of the committee on 
rural schools, Dr. Schaeffer made the following 
report to the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, December 29, 1914, on The County 
v. the Township as the unit of taxation and 
school administration : 

“Pennsylvania tried a county plan in 1834 and 
1835 and changed to the township plan in 1836. 
From more than 100 townships independent dis- 
tricts were carved so as to permit more rapid 
progress in school matters. As conditions have 
greatly changed since 1836, it is deemed wise to 
diseuss The County v. The Township as the 
unit of taxation and school administration. 
Moreover, in the Southern States, where the 


county is the prevailing unit, the educational 
leaders are trying to secure local taxation, whilst 
in Pennsylvania some are now advocating coun- 
ty taxes for school maintenance in order to get 
away from local taxation. 

“1. The county unit of rural school adminis- 
tration presupposes a county board of education 
with power corresponding to those ordinarily 
possessed by township and city boards and a 
county superintendent of schools responsible to 
the county board with powers and duties corre- 
sponding to those of city superintendents. The 
most efficient organization presupposes a small 
board selected from the county at large and the 
selection of the county superintendent of this 
board without reference to the place of resi- 
dence. Following are the chief considerations 
favoring the county unit: 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 


“1. The civil division corresponding to our 
county is the unit of rural school administration 
in the leading educational countries of Europe, 
viz., the Regierungs-Bezirk in Germany, the De- 
partment in France, and the administrative 
county in England. In England the county unit 
was substituted for the parish or township uni* 
in 1902. 

“2. The county has long proved to be a satis- 
factory unit in certain of our Southern States. 

“3. The burdens and opportunities of educa- 
tion can be equalized thruout the entire county. 
The tax rate can be made uniform, and all com- 
munities, rich and poor, can be provided with 
the same minimum educational advantages. 

“4. Schools may be provided and attendance 
districts established on the basis of topography, 
distribution of population, ete., regardless of 
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DISTRIBUTING BOOKS TO.GERMAN CHILDREN. 


Depots for the distribution of books, magazines, ete., have been established in Berlin, and the children of the schools 
are invited to take to these depots all books they do not require-at home. The organization has grown enormously 


and has to deal with many thousands of books each week. 
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The Protection Afforded the Books by the Use 


of these Covers 


Increases their Lives fully 5 0% 
Adopted by Over 2,500 School Boards 


The Holden Patent Book Gover Company 


Miles C. Holden, Pres. 
SPRINGFIELD, 


township or other arbitrary lines. In this way 
the effective consolidation of schools may be 
much facilitated. 


“5. A reasonable degree of uniformity in 
school year, curriculum, methodology, text-books, 
ere., may be secared thruout the country, thus 
obviating most of the waste and misadjustment 
resulting from migration within the county 
when the township is the unit. 


“6. The county unit requires the time and 
services of far fewer lay school officials. 


“7, A county board of education with adequate 
powers is likely to be made up of men of much 
better caliber than the average of township 
boards. The greater importance and prestige of 
membership on the county board and the selec- 
tion from the entire county favor this result. 
It is a matter of experience that members of 
purely local school boards are likely to be rela- 
tively ignorant, prejudiced, and parsimonious. 

“8. The county unit is more favorable to effi- 
ciency of administration and sunervision of ru- 
ral schools. The county can afford the services 
of a professional leader or superintendent of su- 
perior caliber, whereas the townships cannot. 
Under the county unit the direction of all local 
administration and supervision can be placed in 
the hands of such a professional county leader. 

“9. The county unit is more favorable to 
efficiency of teaching. Owing to the common 
limitations of purely local authorities, the selee- 
tion, control and supervision of teachers by 
county authorities is very likely to result in 
better conditious of tenure, higher qualifica- 
tions, and in general better teaching. 

“10. For like reasons the county unit is more 
favorable to securing proner material, sanitary 
and other correct physical conditions of school 
work. 

“11. In general the advantages usually carried 
by the present general movement toward greater 
centralization of educational administration re- 


Nothing will ever prevent fires, but a serious fire is inexcusable. Fire 


cannot become a hazard if a building is divided into proper units. 


Fire becomes a powerful engine of destruction only in proportion to 
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sult from the adoption of the county unit in 
place of the township unit. 


“TIT. The township unit of rural school admin- 
istration is the one in vogue in the state of 
Pennsylvania. Following are the chief consid- 
erations favoring the township unit: 


“1. The township has long proved to be a sat- 
isfactory unit in our New England States and 
a few others. 


“9. The township unit harmonizes better with 
the instinct and desire of the American people 
for local self-government. 

“3. The township unit is conducive to greater 
local interest and initiative in matters educa- 
tional. In securing these advantages the mul- 
tiplicity of local lay school officials is very de- 
sirable. 


“4. The township unit is more just from the 
standpoint of taxation and supnort. Complete 
equalization of the burden of education is un- 
fair. Every community should bear a consider- 
able part of its own educational burdens without 
assistance. 


“5. The township unit is more favorable to the 


adaptation of education to local needs. Varia- 
tion to suit local conditions is educationally de- 
sirable, as well as reasonable uniformity. 


“6. In general the advantages usually carried 
by local autonomy in educational administration 
are secured thru the use of the township unit 
rather than the county unit. 


“rn 


As a rule the township unit corresponds 
more closely to established practice in America 
and involves less change and readjustment than 
the other. This argument of course applies with 
full force to Pennsylvania.” 

From the exceptions that can be cited against 
proper conditions under any of the three sys- 
tems—district, township, or county—it is evi- 
dent that the greatest need in this country for 
real progress in rural education is a public sen 
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timent that will vote the amount of funds neces- 
sary for a first-class school within reasonable 
distance of every child of school age. When the 
weak district has done all that reason should ask 
it to do, then the state should come to its assist- 
ance by direct state aid with enough money for 
nine months of school each year and a teacher 
professionally trained. 

Among the greatest obstacles in the path of 
rural-school progress are partisan politics, fac- 
tional favoritism, and selfish nepotism, and it 
will take something more than any or all of 
these three units of administration to free our 
public school system from these evils. It often 
happens that the larger the unit of administra- 
tion the greater the political influence in the 
management of schools, for even state boards 
of education and boards of control of state edu- 
cational institutions have been guilty of as evil 
political methods, favoritism, and nepotism as 
the school officers of the smal'est unit of admin- 
istration found in the publie school system of 
the United States. The only remedy for such 
evils is the creation of a public sentiment that 
will demand that all public school officers, 
whether elected or appointed, whether in charge 
of a district school, the schools of township, 
county or state, will make merit the determining 
force in the selection of teachers and public 
economy their motto in the administration of 
publie school funds and yet not be penny-wise 
and pound-foolish; for every dollar wisely ex- 
pended for public education saves two dollars 
in expenses for jails and prisons. In the man- 
agement of the public schools, whether under 
the district, township, or county unit, as well as 
in the control of state educational institutions. 
all distinctions, socia!, political and religious. 
should be banished, all differences hushed. This 
management should recognize “neither party 
nor church, creed, condition, nor station, but it 
should he so administered that its bounties and 
benefits will fall in equal measure upon all.” 
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dirt—fine as well as coarse. 
because it removes a larger volume of air. 
that would otherwise remain untouched. 
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The agitation in certain quarters for the affil- 


iation of public school teachers with the labor 
unions has, thus far, aroused only a mild 
academic interest in educational circles. 

In a few big cities this movement may meet 
with temporary success, but in the sma!ler com- 
munities, where the vast majority of American 
teachers live and work, the unionizing propa- 
ganda is destined to fai’. 

The reasons are obvious. In the small towns 
teachers and patrons are bound together by the 
closest social ties. In many eases the teachers 
are home girls: the daughters of substantial 
farmers and merchants who have lived in the 
same community for years. For five or six 
voung ladies teaching in a town school to organ 
ize themselves into a labor union, with the 
cheerful prospect of a future strike against 
their own fathers and brothers, would be ludic- 
rous indeed. There is nothing that could be 
iccomplished by such an organization. 

Is there any need for a labor union among 
teachers? It is true that in many factories the 


laborers do not get a fair division of the profits 


Labor Unions and Teachers 


Henry Simms Hartzog, LL. D., Formerly President 


University of Arkansas. 


In many cases the hours are too long and the 
wages too short. It is true that the labor unions 
have greatly improved the conditions of the 
working man. It is also true that there are 
many abuses yet to be corrected. The teachers 
understand all this and their sympathies are 
with the honest toiler. 

The teachers also are underpaid, but they 
cannot hold their immediate employers respon- 
sible for this condition. A trustee of a public 
school is not paid a salary for his work like the 
president of a cotton mill. The factory presi- 
dent, anxious to make profits, advances wages 
slowly and grudgingly. The school trustee, on 
the other hand, spends every dollar that comes 
to him from the public revenues; and nothing 
delights him more than to have an opportunity 
to increase the salaries of the teachers. The 
factory employee, by strikes and sabotage, may 
force the factory president to increase the scale 
of wages. The teacher, however, has no recourst 
against the trustee, because the trustee spends 
all the income for the teachers and keeps non 
for himself. 

The responsibility for low wages among 


teachers rest on the publi There is need for 





an enlightened public sentiment that will pro- 
vide a more liberal support for the teachers and 
schools. The world is moving in the right direc- 
tion and conditions are getting better every 
year. The various teachers’ organizations that 
have been working so effectively for an im- 
provement of conditions are much more likely 
to get results that will count than newly organ- 
ized labor unions among the teachers. 

I fear that the affiliation of teachers with 
labor unions would destroy professional spirit. 
It would put the profession of teaching on the 
basis of a trade, with so much work, at so much 
per hour, and double pay for overtime. Shop 
work is thoroly honorable, but handling ma 
chines is a very different business from that ‘of 
hand!ing human beings. 

And with all due respect to the opinions of 
Mr. Gompers and other distinguished labor 
leaders, I fail to see how an affiliation of the 
teachers with the labor unions would help the 
labor unions themselves. The laboring man is 
vitally interested in the success of the public 
schools. It is the one place that provides an 
opportunity for the poor boy and girl. What- 
ever interferes with the quiet and successful 
operation of the public school hurts the laboring 
man, because it interferes with the education 
of his children. 

Unionizing the public schools means a de- 
struction of professional spirit, the demoraliza- 
tion of disciplinary conditions, and at times 
strikes with the consequent closing of schools. 
The teachers would not gain anything and the 
children would lose a great deal. 

Fortunately, there is no oecasion for alarm 
because the great masses of teachers have no 
sympathy with the unionizing movement. 
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Forbids Insanitary Bubblers. 


The Michigan State Board of Health has begun 
a campaign against the use of insanitary “sani- 
tary drinking fountains.” In the experience of 
the secretary and representatives of the board, 
several types of drinking fountains are in use in 
schools, railway stations and other public places 
which are as dangerous to health as the old com- 
mon cup. In these fountains the lips are brought 
in contact with the bubbling fixtures so that 
mucus and other matter inevitably becomes at- 
tached to the metal. This matter which is large- 
ly insanitary is not removed by the slowly moving 
current of water. The board proposes that bub- 
bling fountains shall be so arranged and shall 
give such a stream of water that it will be prac- 
tically impossible for the drinker to come in 
contact with the fixture. Special endorsement is 
given to a type of fixture in which several streams 
unite in a little column of pure water. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 

Rochester, Minn. The school board has 
equipped the windows of all schoolrooms with 
muslin-covered frames. The frames permit the 
passage of fresh air without the disadvantage of 
drafts. 

Spokane, Wash. Dr. James E. Drake has been 
appointed school health officer. Dr. Drake will 
give his entire time to the schools and will have 
two nurses as assistants. The position carries a 
salary of $3,600 per year. 

Ogden, Utah. Complete medical examinations 
of all students in the schools, by a corps of local 
physicians, has been considered by the school 
board. The examinations would seek to discover 
the presence of tuberculosis, and other contagious 
diseases. 

A free dental clinic for children of all nation- 
alities has been opened at Worcester, Mass., un- 
der the direction of Dr. J. J. Cooley. A course of 
lectures will be given for children and parents, 


and pamphlets on the care of teeth will be issued 
from time to time. 

Holyoke, Mass. A Department of School Hy: 
giene has been created. Dr. W. F. Cobb has been 
appointed. 

New York. Classes for anemic children have 
been established in ten schools in the Borough 
of Manhattan. 

Davenport, Ia. A recent ruling of the school 
board provides that all children who enter the 
schools must present evidence of having been vac- 
cinated. A number of the pupils have been com- 
pelled to undergo vaccination before resuming 
their school work. 

A city-wide “tooth brush” day was observed in 
Seattle, Wash., on September 22nd. On that date, 
30,000 school children were taught the care of 
the teeth in connection with a campaign of the 
city-wide welfare institute. The program of the 
day included moving picture shows illustrating 
the proper brushing of teeth, and diagrams show- 
ing the manner in which teeth decay. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The visiting nurses’ associa- 
tion has opened a medical clinic for school chil- 
dren. Nurses will be sent to homes where chil- 
dren are debarred from school because of a con- 
tagious disease. The clinic it is predicted will 
assist materially in cases where the school phy- 
sicians are not able to take the initiative. The 
present ruling provides that a school physician 
may not enter the home of a child to prescribe 
treatment. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has assumed 
the direct supervision of the school physicians. 
The change has been brought about thru a special 
arrangement with the Board of Health. Physi- 
cians who desire appointments are required to 
pass the civil service examination. 

Hornell, N. Y. The school board has estab- 
lished an open-air schoo] for children in poor 
health, 





New York, N. Y. A new rule of the health de- 
partment requires that all children entering 
school for the first time be examined for evi- 
dence of disease. Children who present certifi- 
cates of health from physicians are exempt from 
the rule. 


Physical examinations of all school children 
in Wyoming have been begun by the regular 
teachers of the respective grades, for the detec- 
tion of eye, ear, nose, throat and teeth defects. 
The examinations are provided for in a state law 
requiring that they shall be made without the 
laying on of hands or instruments, and that they 
shall consist merely of close observations of the 
habits and general appearance of pupils. The 
results are recorded on cards which are to be 
filed in the office of the state superintendent. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. A dental clinic has been 
established by the school board. A dentist will 
be in charge whose duty will be the examination 
of the teeth of children in the graded schools. 
Parents will be notified of any defects found and 
are free to consult the family dentist. Children 
who are unable to pay for treatment, will be 
referred to the dental inspector for attention. 

Atlanta, Ga. The medical inspection depart- 
ment has been reorganized with the appointment 
of a medical director and three assistants. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The scope of the medical in- 
spection department has been enlarged this year. 
Special attention will be given to anemia and 
malnutrition among school children. The regular 
examinations for defects of eye, ear and lungs 
will be resumed. 

Waltham, Mass. A mental clinic for children 
has been opened. The clinic is open to children 
of the city and those of nearby communities 
Dr. Fernald of the School for Feeble Minded is 
in charge. 

Denver, Colo. Lunchrooms have been opened 
in each of the five high schools, with the opening 
of schools. Separate rooms for boys and girls 
are provided and the lunches are served similar 
to the regular restaurants at tables and counters. 
Meals are prepared in advance and served with 
the assistance of student volunteers. A good 
lunch may be obtained for an average of from ten 
to fifteen cents. 
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Architect's sketch of new 
Peoria High School, Peoria, 
Ill, daylighted with 
18,117 square feet 
of Fenestra 


Frederick Klein, Architect 
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—In That New School Building 


Is there plenty of light rightly distributed to prevent eye strain? Do the 
windows admit plenty of fresh air without a draft and permit even heat- 
ing in winter? Has every precaution been taken to protect the children 
against fire ? 


These are vital questions for which every man who plans or 
builds a school feels personally responsible. That is why many Y” Y ld 
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High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


We are the pioneer designers and builders of 
Our 25 years of experience 
Only the highest 


Laboratory Furniture. 
in this line is for your service. 


Kewaunee 
Laboratory Furniture 


Standard of America 


grade of Laboratory Furniture is manufactured in By that we mean built up to the highest ideals of 
American educational standards—not merely standardized 
as to function and dimension. 


our up-to-date equipped factory. 


We have made the production of School Laboratory 


Furniture our life work. 


issue with us. 


It is not a by-product nor a side 


From the beginning we have felt that our 


work is first an educational vocation, and second a manufac- 


turing business. 


Kewaunee equipment is used in thousands of schools 


thruout America. 
might be worth while. 


Give us the opportunity to quote our prices on 
your requirements and to give you our suggestions 
on the equipment needed for your Laboratories and 


Domestic Science Departments. 
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We guarantee sat- 


Write for Our 96-Page Catalog 
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1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue 
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Guaranteed Laboratory Equipments 


P. S. When in Chicago visit our show rooms. 
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BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Upon the recommendation 
of Supt. F. E. Spaulding, the school board has 
appointed four assistant superintendents in the 
persons of Miss Julia Wade Abbot, Miss Flora E. 
Pope, Miss Catherine T. Brice and Dr. H. L. 
Smith. Miss Abbot has been placed in charge of 
all kindergarten work, including the model kin- 
dergarten; Miss Pope has been given the super: 
vision of the first six grades in the East high 
district; Miss Brice has charge of the South and 
Central high districts of grades below the 
seventh, and Miss Pope of the lower grades of 
the Washington School; Miss Hall has charge of 
the grades in the North and West high districts 
below the seventh; Dr. Smith has charge of the 
evening schools in the North and East High 
Schools and of the seventh and eighth grades in 
the same. Mr. B. B. Jackson has the three other 
high schools and the seventh and eighth grades 
of the same. 

State supervision of four-year high schools in 
the state of Kansas was begun in September un- 
der the provisions of a new law granting the 
state board of education the power to define 
standards of excellence in all matters relating to 
administration, course of study and instruction 
in high schools and to accredit them accordingly. 

Mr. C. C. Brown and Mr. O. B. Seyster who 
represent the state board as supervisors have 
made clear that their visits to the high schools 
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will not take the form of inspections or investi- 
gations for the purpose of fault-finding and ad- 
verse criticism. The visits will rather be super- 
visory, constructive and helpful. 

As a means of organizing the school activities 
for the city of Des Moines and of Polk County, 
Iowa, Supt. Z. C. Thornburg has arranged a four- 
day conference for September 1-2-3-4. General 
lectures were given by Mr. J. F. Hosic, Chicago; 
Dr. Charles McMurray, Nashville; Miss Mabel 
Bragg, Newton, Mass.; C. W. Stone, Cedar Falls; 
Mr. W. S. Athearn, Des Moines; and Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson. 

In addition to these, separate conferences were 
held during the days by the heads of the several 
departments and the supervisors in the city and 
county schools. 

At the request of the board of education, a 
survey of the schools of San Francisco, Cal., will 
be undertaken by the United States Bureau of 
Education. Four specialists will make the study. 
The school board of Oakland is considering a 
similar survey. 

Denver, Colo. The administration of the pub- 
lic schools has been reorganized on the military 
plan. Orders will be issued by the heads of the 
respective departments to the persons immediate- 
ly under their direction, and later carried out by 
the officials next in importance. Complaints must 
be made to the immediate superior of the com- 
plaining person. The aim of the new system in 
effect is to create a one-man system and to so 
train the principals that one and all may control 
their own schools with a minimum of interfer- 
ence. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The school day has been ex- 
tended one-half hour to permit of longer recita- 
tion periods and more time for supervised study. 

A modification of the Gary plan of school organ- 
ization will be tried out in the Morgan Park dis- 
trict of Duluth, Minn. A large new plant of the 
United States Steel Company is being located in 
Morgan Park and the Corporation is co-operating 
by donating a block of land and by furnishing 
building material at cost. 

A report of the truant officer of the Salt Lake. 
Utah, board of education shows that 398 boys and 
girls are not attending any school. Of this num- 
ber, 184 are exempt thru werk permits, 123 have 
been forced to attend school, and the remainder 
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are out because of illness or because of the com- 
pletion of the eighth grade. Of the total number 
brought to justice, 246 are boys and nineteen are 
girls. In addition to truancy, 299 cases of un- 
explained absence have been investigated, of 
which 90 were absent because of illness, 82 be- 
cause of poverty and 127 because of the wishes of 
the parents. There were 63 children referred to 
the juvenile courts and fifteen complaints made 
against parents for violation of the compulsory 
education law. 


El Paso, Tex. A modified plan of the Gary 
system has been put into operation in the schools. 
The school hours have been extended and the 
program evenly divided between major subjects, 
recreation, vocational subjects, music and draw- 
ing. Three hours of study and classwork are 
devoted to the former and the remaining three 
hours to the other subjects. The play periods are 
from thirty minutes to one hour in length with 
the longer periods devoted to children of the 
lower grades. 


The periods of study for major subjects and 
for play, vocational work, music, drawing and 
recreation have been evenly divided. During the 
morning there will be 90 minutes of study and 
classroom work and 90 minutes of recreation. 

Playground teachers are nearly all drawn from 
the regular teaching force and in addition to their 
regular duties, are required to teach physiology, 
hygiene and nature study. Music teachers will 
teach literature and English. 


The New York City board of education has re 
turned sixteen mother-teachers to their positions 
in the schools. These include those who were 
under suspension and those who resigned be- 


cause of the fear of dismissal following their ab- 
sence. 


Fresno, Cal. The intermediate or grammar 
schools which have been in existence for a num- 
ber of years have been made legal thru a resolu- 
tion of the board designating the Washington, 
Longfellow and Edison schools as intermediate 
institutions, and the adoption of the course of 
study for the same. The board’s action does not 
make a change in the recognition or operation of 
the schools but has been taken in compliance with 
the state law providing for these schools. 
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BUY THE LOCKER THAT'S 
BUILT FOR THE PURPOSE 


It will cost you no more to get an install- 
ation of Durand Steel Lockers than it will to 
buy an installation of unsatisfactory imitations. 
Don’t think that because Durand Steel Lockers 
are the best they are necessarily the most 


Durand Steel Lockers are fire-proof, prac- 
tically indestructible, 
sanitary, vermin-proof and perfectly ventilated. 


neat in appearance, 


They afford a clean, convenient place for 
clothes and other articles, prevent theft, losses 
and confusion, encourage order and neatness, 
and help to prevent the spread of contagious 


Write today for our new Catalog showing 
Lockers for Schools, Gymnasiums and Colleges. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 


RULES FOR THE PUBLIC USE OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Dallas, Tex. The school board has adopted a 
set of rules to govern the use of school buildings 
and grounds by the public. The rules read: 

1. The Superintendent of Schools and the 
secretary of the Board of Education will have 
power to grant the use of the school grounds or 
buildings to societies or organizations for the 
promotion of educational, recreational or other 
civic interests. The board may at any time, for 
reasons deemed sufficient by it, revoke the permit 
for such use of the school buildings and grounds. 

2. The time for such use must in no event 
interfere with the regular school] program, either 
day or night. 

3. The use of tobacco and intoxicants will not 
be permitted in the school buildings, nor shall 
any dancing be indulged or refreshments served 
in the school buildings or on the school premises, 
nor shall any other use of them be made that will 
interfere with the comfort and health of the 
pupils, or that might endanger or damage the 
property of the board. 

4. The meetings held under this act of the 
board will be open and free to all citizens. 

5. No permit for the use of school buildings 
shall be granted to any society or association for 
the performance, exhibit or entertainment, given 
for the direct or indirect benefit of a private com- 
mercial interest. 

6. The use of the school buildings or grounds 
will not be granted to any society or association 
except upon a satisfactory guarantee that it will 
be responsible for the proper use of the premises, 
for the orderly conduct of the meeting held under 
its control, for the prompt payment of any 
charges, in cases where such charges are made, 
and for the prompt payment of any damages to 
school property while in use by it. Any society 
or association failing to pay promptly to the 





secretary of the Board of Education the bill for 
such damages, may be denied any further use of 
the building or grounds. 

7. Because the school buildings belong to the 
city, no citizen can be shut out from any public 
use of them and no fee will be charged for any 
admission to any function held in them, except- 
ing those which are for the sole and immediate 
use and aid of the school itself. 

This restriction will not prevent societies and 
associations from requiring of their membership 
dues to defray expenses, or from receiving volun- 
tary contributions for the same purpose. 

8. Uses for which there is no charge: 

(a) There will be no charge for the use of 
school buildings or grounds by societies or asso- 
ciations such as mothers’ clubs, fathers’ clubs, 
school patrons’ league, school patrons’ alliance, 
alumni associations, etc., formed and designed 
for the sole purpose of aiding school officers in 
looking after and providing for the welfare of 
schools under the authority and regulations of 
the board. 

The Superintendent and the secretary of the 
board will have power and authority and be un- 
der obligation to limit the frequency of such use 
in accordance with the interest as may be evinced 
by the number of those attending and participat 
ing actively in the aid of the schools. 

(b) There will be no charge for the use of the 
school yards by children under the care and 
responsibility of the officers of responsible 
societies or associations when such use occurs in 
the afternoon after school hours, on Saturdays, 
during vacation time, or in the evening during 
the session of any evening school. 

(c) There will be no charge for schools 
equipped with shower baths for the use of such 
baths, but the special permission of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the Secretary of the Board 
of Education must be in writing for such use, 


921 Vanderbilt Bldg., New York 


and the cost of soap, towels and attendant’s ser- 
vice must be met by the society or association 
responsible for the proper use of the shower bath. 

(d) There will be no charge during the time 
of the session of any evening school for any use 
whatever, permitted under these rules, but the 
Superintendent of Schools and the Secretary of 
the Board of Education are authorized to limit 
the use of buildings, or grounds, for social recrea- 
tion, entertainments, or amusements, when, in 
their judgment, such use will conflict with the 
work of the evening school. 

9. Uses for which charge is made: 

When used by societies or associations for the 
purpose of the discussion of educational or civic 
questions, or for community or municipal im- 
provements, or when used by societies or associa- 
tions for social recreation, entertainments or 
amusements, there shall be a sufficient charge 
made to cover the expense of heating, light and 
janitor’s service. 

These charges must be, during the months re- 
quiring heat, for single rooms, $2; for ward school 
auditoriums, $5; for high school auditoriums, 
$20; during the months not requiring heat, for 
single rooms, $1; for ward school auditoriums. 
$3; for high school auditoriums, $15. 

Where buildings are used under this provision 
of the regulations, while the entertainment must 
be open and free to the public, yet voluntary con- 
tributions may be made in the school buildings to 
defray expenses. 

10. When the permit is for meetings occur- 
ring at regular intervals, weekly or monthly, 
such permit expires on the 30th day of June fol- 
lowing the date of application, and must be re- 
newed in order to be in force for the next year. 

11. Where a charge is made for a use, or a bill 
is rendered for damages to property, payment 
thereof must be made to the Secretary of the 
Board of Education at least forty-eight hours be- 
fore use of the building, and in case of a bill for 
damages payment of such must be made within 
forty-eight hours after the bill has been pre- 
sented. 

12. In all cases in which a charge is made for 
vse of property, the receivt of the Secretarv of 
the Board of Education, together with properly 
approved copy of the application for the use, shall 
be presented to the janitor in charge of the build- 
ing before admission thereto shall be granted. 
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ANOTHER eave wax PRODUCT 


Palmer’s Can’t Spread 
NOISELESS—ALL FELT—ERASERS 





If it can’t spread it will wear longer, if it wears longer it is cheaper. 


WE GUARANTEE THAT IT WILL. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE ‘“‘D”’ 


Shows a complete line of aM and sanitary products, including the 


~ G10- 


PAPER TOWEL AND mal I) R FIXTURE, THAT WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY, BECAUSE THEY SERVE BUT 
ONE SHEET AT A TIME. 
Liquid Soap, Disinfectants, Sweeping Compound, 
Crayon, Brushes, Ete. 





Main Office, 523 Prairie Street, 


13. Hours: 

(a) Meetings held in the afternoon shall not 
continue after 6 p. m. 

(b) Meetings held in the evenings shall be held 
between 7:30 and 11 p. m. 

14. Application in duplicate for such use of 
school rooms and auditoriums shall be made on 
the proper form and signed by the officers of 
the society or association, or by other responsible 
citizens. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


Livingston, N. J. The school board has ordered 
that a fee of $2 be charged for the use of the 
high school auditorium by private organizations. 
No charge is made for public meetings. 

Portland, Ore. To guard against the dangers 
of fire and panic, the school board has equipped 
the basements of all schools with sprinkler sys- 
tems, and has constructed outside stairways to 
all assembly rooms. 

Cincinnati, O. The finance committee of the 
board of education has recommended the adoption 
of the accounting system recently prepared by 
the State Bureau of Uniform Accounting. The 
system provides for double entry bookkeeping. 


Moline, Ill. Thru competitive bidding and 
strict standardization of all school supplies, the 
board has been able to make large savings in its 
purchases. In the one item of coal, a reduction 
in cost of 40 cents per ton has been possible. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Analysis of the coal sold to 
the schools has been made to determine the num- 
ber of heat units. The tests were made by the 
physies instructor of the high school by means 
of samples taken from the wagons. The samples 
were mixed and the test made for each car 
received. 

Waukegan, Ill. The school board has discon- 
tinued the naming of school buildings after 
famous men and has ordered that each building 
take the name of the street or section in which it 
is located. The change was considered advisable 
because of the inconvenience in locating schools. 


The fireproofing of the boiler, ventilating and 
fuel rooms in all the schools of the city is pro- 
posed by Director W. N. Arbaugh of Youngstown, 
O. Mr. Arbaugh assents that the old as well as 
new buildings should be safeguarded and that the 
work should be done at one time, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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and better than they have ever been : 
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done before. Sent---without charge 
---to any school---on request. 
A.B. Dick Company, 380 Dick Build- 
ing, Chicago---New York. 











The public school apportionment for the state 
of Texas has been fixed at $6. An additional 
appropriation of $1 per capita has been fixed to 
cover the deficit in last year’s apportionment. 

Flint, Mich. The school board has enlarged the 
accommodations for the executive department and 
has introduced a cost system for keeping in touch 
with the school expenditures. Among the items 
of expenditure which will receive the attention 
of the board are heat, light, water and tuition. 

Duluth, Minn. Thru a recent ruling of the 
state insurance commissioner, school property in- 
surance has been reduced 21 cents per $100. The 
reduction means a saving of $3,347.60 a year to 
the schools. 

The school board of Waukegan, IIl., has adopted 
a voucher system for keeping check on the pur- 
chases of the schools. All bills must bear the 
O. K. of the principal, as well as two members 
of the finance committee and of the committee 
on supplies. Bills of merchants and manufac- 
turers must be attached to the voucher, which 
has the same index number as the check which 
is drawn in payment for the article. All bills 
for material, labor or supplies for the schools 
must be mailed to the superintendent of schools. 

Omaha, Neb. The buildings and grounds com- 
mittee has recommended to the board that a coal 
inspector be appointed. The duties of the official 
would be to determine the heating quality of the 
coal furnished, to supervise the firing of boilers 
and to supervise the economical operation of the 
heating plants. In the summer months, the coal 
inspector would inspect and make repairs on the 
heating plants. 


The Cost of the Chicago Schools. 

Statistics have recently been compiled by the 
Illinois senate investigating committee showing 
the cost of Chicago’s public schools, based on 
average daily attendance. The figures for the last 
five years are as follows: 

1909-10—Total educational cost, $39.20; total 
cost of teachers’ salaries, $31.42; percentage of 
cost 80. 

1910-11—Total educational cost, $40.92; total 
cost of teachers’ salaries, $32.15; per centage of 
cost, 79. 

1911-12—Total educational cost, $42.15; total 
cost of teachers’ salaries, $34.10; percentage of 
cost, 81. 


1912-183—Total educational cost, $44.43: total 
cost of teachers’ salaries, $35.54; percentage of 
cost, 80. 

1913-14—Total educational cost, $46.42: total 
cost of teachers’ salaries, $37.27; percentage of 
cost, 80. 


According to the figures compiled by the senate 
committee’s statistician, the total per capita cost 
for educational purposes in 1908-9 was $38.42. 
The per capita cost based on the expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries was $28.79. In the following 
school year, the first of Mrs. Young’s regime and 
the one immediately following the defeat of the 
Commercial club bill by Mrs. Young ana tne Teach- 
ers’ federation, the total per capita cost increased 
to $39.20, while the per capita cost based on 
teachers’ salaries jumped to $31.42 or 80 per cent 
of the total. This was an increase of 5 per cent 
over the preceding year. 


During the school year 1913-14, the last for 
which per capita cost figures have been compiled, 
the total per capita expenditure was $46.43, while 
the per capita based on teachers’ salaries was 

37.27, or 80 per cent of the total. 


The figures seem to show that there has been 
a marked increase in the proportion of the educa- 
tional fund expended for teachers’ salaries. Dur 
ing the ten years from 1904 to 1914 the total per 
capita expenditure increased 41 per cent, while 
the increase in per capita cost based on teachers’ 
salaries was 53 per cent. From incomplete fig: 
ures compiled so far, it appears that there was 
another very marked increase in the year ending 
June 30, 1915. It may be that these increases are 
justifiable, but the committee will look into the 
matter thoroly. 


The committee’s statisticians have also taken 
figures concerning other schools which were 
found in a bulletin of the United States bureau of 
education published in 1912. These figures. which 
are based on reports from schools in 103 cities 
over 30,000, show the following relations of 
teachers’ salaries to the total expenditure for 
educational purposes: In thirty cities the teach- 
ers’ salaries form 52 to 65 per cent of the total; 
in thirty-nine, 65 to 70 per cent: in twenty-eight. 
70 to 75 per cent; in four, 75 to 80 per cent, and 
in two, more than 80 per cent. 
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REGULATING SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 


A law recently passed by the Michigan state legislature provides that 
the plans for school buildings, and for additions, the cost of which will 
exceed $300, must be approved by the state superintendent. Buildings 
unfit for school use may be condemned under certain conditions. 


The law reads as follows: 


No schoolhouse may hereafter be erected in any school district in the 
state, and no additions to a school building may hereafter be erected, the 
cost of either of which exceeds $300, until the plans and specifications 
for the same have been submitted to the state superintendent, and his 
approval endorsed thereon. Plans and specifications must be submitted 
in duplicate and must show in detail the ventilation, heating and lighting. 
The state superintendent has authority to inspect such building, or build- 
ings, during the process of construction, to determine that the provisions 
of the law are being complied with. 

The state superintendent may inspect and condemn schoolhouses, if 
the inspection shows that the building, or any part of it is not in a safe 
and sanitary condition. Notice must be given to the district board of 
education of the district in which the building is located, such notice to 
be given at least six months previous to the first day of August. If after 
such notice, the board has not put the building in a safe and sanitary 
condition, the superintendent may close the building or part and it may 
not be opened for school use until the building or part has been placed 
in a condition satisfactory to the superintendent. 


After a school building has been closed, the state superintendent may 
require that such building be put in a safe and sanitary condition at the 
expense of the district. Any board of education which is dissatisfied 
with the order of the superintendent may within a period of thirty days, 
commence suit in the circuit court against the superintendent, as defend- 
ant, to vacate and set aside the order as unreasonable or unlawful. The 
superintendent may be served with a subpoena and a copy of the complaint. 


No tax voted at a district meeting, or other competent authority in 
any school district, exceeding the sum of $300 for building purposes, may 
be expended by the district board or board of education until the state 
superintendent has certified that the pians and specifications for the same 
comply with the provisions of the law. 


Reginning September first, a new law went into effect in Wyoming 
providing for the physical inspection of school children as to the condi- 
tion of eyes, ear, nose and throat. It is provided that the inspections 
shall be made by the teachers and that the state department of education 
shall furnish the necessary charts for the information of the instructors. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 


Quincy, Ill. Upon the recommendation of the buildings and grounds 
committee, the board has ordered that janitors shall wear blue uniforms 
and caps while engaged in their regular occupations. The uniforms are 
furnished by a local clothing company and meet the approval of the 
janitors. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. To reduce the number of telephone calls and to 
permit principals to give adequate time to the respective grades, it has 
been ordered that office hours be kept. Telephone calls and visitors will 
receive attention from 8:00 to 9:15 A. M., and from 12:00 to 1:15 P. M 
The superintendent, similarly will spend the school day in supervision. 
The office hours will be from 8:00 to 9:00 A. M., and from 3:00 to 4:00 
P. M. General meetings and principals’ meetings will be held on Satur- 
days, while special meetings for new teachers will be conducted at speci- 
fied times. 

Sioux City, Ia. Traffic warning signs have been placed on street 
corners near school buildings to warn automobilists against fast driving. 

New Haven, Conn. The board has organized ten Junior High Schools 
in various parts of the city. The schools selected will include the seventh 
and eighth grades and the first year of the high school. The first six 
grades will be retained in the regular buildings. 


The school board of Lynn, Mass., by a vote of three to two, has dis- 
regarded its rule against married women teachers and appointed two 
married women as instructors. A former rule provided that a teacher 
who married during the vacation period should be automatically dropped 
trom the service. 


Kokomo, Ind. The school board has reduced the tax rate for schools 
from $1.37 to $1.20, or a saving of seventeen cents. 


Detroit, Mich. A school census report, recently completed, shows 
that the number of children of school age, has been increased by 5,700 
in one year. The number of children between the ages of 5 and 20 years, 
according to the census of 1915, is 138,804. Based on the attendance, the 
State aid is expected to reach $1,500,000. There are 10,051 girls and 12,212 
boys employed in factories who are also of school age. 

Upon the special request of parents, the home credit system will be 
continued in the schools of Polk County, Ore., during the next year. The 
plan has resulted in an added interest and enthusiasm in household and 
farm work so that parents have willingly commended the work of the 
school authorities. The principal maintains a set of books in whieh are 
recorded the reports of work performed by the students. 

Credits are given for milking, sweeping, cooking, sleeping with open 
windows, care of teeth and hair, and for overcoming disadvantages in 
reaching school. 

Prizes are offered by the school districts, to be distributed at the end 
of the school term in connection with the graduation exercises. 

Waltham, Mass. The board has introduced two new features in the 
schools. One is the elimination of the ninth grade as a part of the 
grammar school. The other is the introduction of double entrance periods. 
Children who are six years of age on or before September first will be 
admitted at the fall term. Those who will be six between September and 
February will be admitted at the opening of the second term. 

- ss Mass. An ungraded room has been opened in the Hanson 
©“CnoOOl, 

Waukegan, Ill. A voucher system for the recording of school pur- 
Chases has been put into operation by the board. The new system 
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Neither the 
lips nor the waste 
water touch the metal ring 
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J-M Sanitor 
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The J-M Sanitcr Drinking Fountain is so designed 
that eight small streams of water spurting from a metal 
ring form a cone-like jet of water at a central point 
inches away from any metal. The lips of the drinker 
never touch the metal and waste water falling within 
the ring cannot carry germs to points of infection. 


Prominent Educators call J-M 
Sanitor the Germ-Proof Drinking 
Fountain. Read their statements 
in handsome J-M booklet containing 
complete description of a number of 
types of the J-M Sanitor Fountain 
specially adapted to school use. 
Write for the book. 
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replaces an old and unbusinesslike plan by 
which members on their own initiative con- 
tracted debts and made no record of the same. 
It provides that such purchase must be recorded 
on a requisition blank and signed by one mem- 
ber of the board and the superintendent. The 
superintendent issues an order for the amount 
of the article, and the requisition is filed in the 
office as a record of the purchase. The system 
makes it possible for the board to keep a double 
check on all bills incurred. It furnishes informa- 
tion by which it is known at any time, how much 
has been expended, and who has been responsible 
for the incurring of debts. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board is considering 
the reorganization of the business department 
on the plan of the large corporations. It is pro- 
posed that a purchasing agent be employed, to 
have direct charge of the purchase of building 
material, school supplies and equipment, and to 
direct the recording and distribution of the same. 
It is the belief of the members that better ma- 
terials could be procured, and at better prices, 
if a purchasing agent were in charge of the pur- 
chasing and distribution of supplies and equip- 
ment. 

A recent report of Secretary C. M. Moore of the 
Dallas, Tex., school board, shows that the total 
assets of the public school system are $2,170,274. 
This includes the buildings, grounds, libraries, 
lunch rooms, etc., of both white and colored 
schools. The assets for the white schools are 
$1,908,947, and for the colored schools, $161,329. 
The value of the buildings is $1,332,750, and of 
the grounds, $588,300. 

Nearly $4,000,000 is available for the schools of 
Kentucky for the year 1915-16. Of this amount, 
$3,903,360 is available from the per capita, $39,622 
from the dog tax, $21,265 as interest on bonds, 
and $3,697, from the balance of last year. 

The public schools of New York reopened with 
50,000 children in part-time classes and 365 
vacancies in the teaching corps of the high and 
graded schools. More than 100,000 primary grade 
children will receive but four hours’ schooling. 
Among the causes for the situation are the lack 
of available sittings, thru labor or financial 
troubles, delayed repair work, lack of funds with 
which to pay additional teachers, and a large 
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increase in school enrollment thru the entrance 
of new primary pupils, and of employed children 
who thru the European war are out of work and 
must return to school. To offset the lack of ac- 
commodations, the board has opened nine new 
structures for immediate use, and a number of 
others will be ready for occupancy between now 
and the opening of the second term in February. 
At present, the number of sittings available is 
estimated at 8,100, making 4,136 still to be pro- 
vided. A hopeful sign is the fact that fewer 
immigrants have come in the spring and fall 
since the beginning of the European War so that 
the increase has fallen considerably in that di- 
rection. 


The city of Hiawatha, Kans., is the fortunate 
recipient of property and an endowment of 
$40,000 for schoo] purposes. The city has lately 
had turned over to it, all of the property of the 
Hiawatha Academy including ten acres of land 
inside the city limits upon which are located 
three brick buildings. The sum of $40,000 has 
also been given the city, the returns from which 
are to be used for school purposes. The city has 
voted $75,000 in bonds for a new high school, and 
the building will be located upon the site which 
the city has received. A residence included in 
the gift will be turned over to the superintendent 
of schools as a residence. The direction of the 
Hiawatha schools during the coming school year 
will be in the hands of Supt. F. R. Aldrich who 
has been elected to succeed Mr. E. B. Gift. The 
latter has accepted the superintendency at Man- 
hattan, Kans. 

The school board of Portland, Ore., has pur- 
chased an automobile for the use of the clerk. 
The present purchase is the eleventh of a similar 
nature 

Medford, Ore. The departmental plan of teach- 
ing has been put into operation in the upper 
grades. 

Svanston, Ill. <A so-called “speed room” has 
been established in the Orrington School for 
pupils who are capable of completing the work 
of three grades in two years. Pupils for this 
room are selected jointly by the principals and 
the instructors of the fifth grades. The aim 
of the speed room is to prepare pupils of the 
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elementary schools for early admission to the 
high school. 


The schools of Kosciusko County, Indiana, have 
put a school credit system into operation. A 
record of the home duties performed by pupils 
is kept by the parents and credit is given on the 
basis of the report. The plan was devised by 
Supt. E. B. Sarber. It provides for the follow- 
ing schedule of home duties: 

Building fire in the morning, five minutes; milk- 
ing cow, 10 minutes; cleaning barn, 10 minutes; 
carrying wood or coal, 10 minutes; cleaning 
horse, 10 minutes; gathering eggs, 10 minutes; 
feeding chickens, pigs, horses, cows, each five 
minutes; filling lamp, five minutes; churning, 15 
minutes; blacking stove, 10 minutes; working 
butter, 15 minutes; making and baking bread, 
one hour; preparing breakfast for family, 30 
minutes; preparing school lunch, 15 minutes; 
preparing supper for family, 30 minutes; wash- 
ing and wiping dishes, 15 minutes; sweeping and 
dusting, 10 minutes; scrubbing floor, 20 minutes; 
making bed, five minutes; washing clothing worn 
to school, two hours; practicing music lesson, 15 
minutes; home reading, 15 minutes; preparing 
Sunday school lesson, one hour. 


Fall River, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a new contract form providing that instructors 
in the schools shall be paid stipulated yearly 
salaries, payments to be made in weekly install- 
ments. Teachers are prohibited from serving 
with pay, as regular instructors, for any cor- 
poration, firm or individual. 

Canton, O. Supt. J, K. Baxter, in his annual 
report to the state auditor, rates the value of the 
school buildings at $1,091,000. Twenty-three 
school buildings now in use are valued at $850,- 
000 and five new buildings now under construc: 
tion will bring the total valuation up to $2,000, 
000. 

El Paso, Tex. The school board has fixed the 
tuition rates for the schools as follows: Kinder- 
garten, $2; first, second and third grades, $3; 
fourth, fifth and six grades, $3.50; seventh and 
eighth grades, $4; high school, $6. Tuition is 
payable in advance, at the principal’s office. 
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AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Reading, Pa. A school for janitors will be con- 
ducted during the next winter. A feature of the 
work will be the economical operation of heating 
plants. 

Trinidad, Colo. The school board has taken 
steps for the elimination of the part-time sessions 
and a reduction of the number of pupiis to each 
teacher. Additional schoolrooms have been pro- 
vided to overcome the part-time evil, while the 
number of pupils to one teacher has been limited 
to 35. Additional teachers have been employed 
to take care of the extra students. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education bas 
voted to limit the attendance at the Pittsburgh 
Training School for Teachers by means of 
scholastic and physical examinations. The pro- 
posal was opposed by only one member on the 
plea that the school is a public institution and 
that any elimination test is illegal. 

Denver, Colo. The school board has enlarged 
the janitors’ corps with the employment of one 
additional man in each of the buildings. The 
action is in compliance with the city ordinances 
which require that engineers remain in the en- 
gine room at all times when there is a fire under 
a high pressure boiler. A second man is required 
to do the cleaning and other janitorial duties. 

Rockford, Ill. The school board has fixed the 
tuition for non-resident pupils at $15 for the first 
four grades, $20 for the upper grades and $50 for 
the high school. 

Alton, Ill. The tuition for the high school has 
been raised from $30 to $36 per year. 

Moline, Ill. The school board has readopted 
the secret ballot in the appointment of superin- 
tendents. A set of rules recently adopted for the 
guidance of the board's proceedings, did not in- 
clude an amendment governing the selection and 
appointment of the chief administrative official. 
The use of the secret ballot in the re-election of 
a superintendent some months ago gave rise to 
unfavorable criticism of the members. 

The movement to write into the new Constitu- 
tion of the State of New York, clauses making 
public education definitely a State function and 
giving local boards of education in cities abso- 
lute control over educational expenditures has 
been killed in the Constitutional Convention held 
on August 31st. 


Movable Chair Desk 


It was the amendment reported by the Educa- 
tion Committee, of which Dr. Jacob Gould Schur- 
man is chairman, seeking to make education a 
definite State function and crystallizing into the 
Constitution the powers now exercised by the 
State over educational matters. The measure 
was under consideration on its order of final 
passage and was recommitted by a vote of 80 to 
50. A prominent member of the Education Com- 
mittee stated after the vote that it marked the 
death knell of not only this measure, but the 
corollary that would give the boards of educa- 
tion in cities absolute control over expenditures. 

That measure was entirely dependent for its 
effectiveness upon the adoption of the first, and 
added that in view of the vote today neither were 
at all likely to be resurrected again during the 
session. 

Birmingham, Ala. The serious condition of the 
school treasury has compelled the school board 
to discontinue the kindergarten and free supplies, 
and to charge an incidental fee of 25 cents per 
month for pupils of the grades and 50 cents per 
month for students in the high school. The fees 
have been fixed in accordance with a ruling of 
the local circuit court, that a school board may 
charge an incidental fee for heating, lights and 
janitor service. 

Peoria, Ill. The school board is considering a 
change in business management, by which jani- 
tors will be paid out of the educational fund. The 
janitors have for some time been under the direc- 
tion of the building department, and much fric- 
tion has occurred between the janitors and the 
teaching corps. 

Atlanta, Ga. The board has adopted a school 
calendar of 45 weeks of school and seven weeks 
of vacation. A summer session will be con- 
ducted from June 19th to August 18th. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board meeting 
room has been equipped with a blackboard and 
chalk. It is proposed that the board shall be used 
in making clear discussions of school problems, 
particularly such as relate to buildings, arrange- 
ment of school grounds, etc. 

The Superintendent of Buildings of the Phila- 
delphia board of education has recently been 
severely criticised for the condition of school 
buildings especially in sanitation, repair and gen- 
eral upkeep. A joint report of the Department of 






A Modern 
Product for 
Modern 
Seating 


Angle steel frame welded 
with oxy-acetylene gas. 


Pressed sheet steel electrically 
welded. 


Sanitary silent domes on feet. 


All tops adjustable in height. 
Adjustable feet if desired. 


Tilting top and plus and 
minus adjustments. 


PRICE OF LARGE SIZE 
WITH FIXED TOP - $3.50 


Steel School Desks are rapidly 
displacing the cast iron and 
wooden ones. 


Let us send to you a sample 
for inspection and comparison. 
Send for illustrated circulars. 


Columbia School 
Supply Company 


I_dianapolis : Indiana 


Superintendence and the Department of School 
Hygiene showed that 27 of the 335 buildings 
were badly in need of remodeling. The cost of 
repairing and remodeling these structures would 
amount to about $299,000, while repairs now in 
progress would total about $250,000. 

The school board has taken steps toward the 
inspection and immediate remodeling of all in- 
sanitary and dilapidated buildings. A committee 
of three has been appointed to examine carefully 
each building and to report on the work to be 
undertaken. It will also examine the specifica- 
tions for repairs and alterations now in progress, 
and the contracts for work already begun. 

The valuation of the school plants of Spokane 
County, Wash., has been fixed at $120,916,847 for 
the school year, or an increase of $1,915,847 over 
that of last year. The cash on hand has in- 
creased from $489,001 last year to $572,877 this 
year. The indebtedness has decreased from 
$2,901,169 last year to $2,773,764 the present year. 
The resources of the county schools have risen 
to $11,195 for the year 1914. The valuation of 
schoolhouses and grounds has increased to $4, 
002,293 and that of apparatus, furniture and 
books to $428,915. The seating capacity has been 
reduced from 30,033 to 29,647, or a reduction of 
386 pupils. 

Kewanee, Ill. The board has introduced super- 
vised play in the schools, with the appointment 
of Miss B. Ethelyn Sprout. Miss Sprout will 
have charge of physical training and playground 
work, and will also teach drawing. 

Marblehead, Mass. A system of physical in- 
struction has been established with the appoint 
ment of Miss Helen Hodgkins of Boston. 


Reno, Nev. Beginning September first, a rule 
was put into operation, providing that students 
shall not be required to wear caps or other in 
signia of class rank, or to engage in any class 
or individual initiation, or in any tying or other 
contest against their will. Students who parti- 
cipate in any form of hazing, objectionable to the 
student, or the parent, will be subject to suspen 
sion, expulsion or serious discipline. Classes in 
high school may adopt distinctive wearing ap- 
parel, or other emblem of rank, and the same 
will be respected by the schoo] authorities. 
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This is the Girard Steel Standard Combination Desk 


Constructed to Withstand Hard Wear 
Incidental to School Furniture of this Class 


THE STEEL STANDARDS are of heavy gauge angle steel, bent to shape and 
electrically welded. 


There is a curved dust cap fitted to the extended foot which serves to prevent the accu- 
mulation of dust, at the same time forming an exceptionally large bearing area on the 
floor. The sanitary features of this desk have been planned scientifically and the result 
is most satisfactory, according to the exacting demands of experts. 


THE WOODWORK, is the best grade rock maple, thoroughly seasoned and kiln- 
dried, machined and sanded inside and out. 


A sunpenpanel finish of cherry color is rich in appearance and easy to clean. The wood is 
attached to the steel parts by solid cone-shaped studs, dove-tailed in such a manner that 
wood and steel are immovably locked. There are no screws to become loose and im- 
pair the close union. 


The illustration conveys the general appearance of this desk but it might be well for us 


School Board Jounal 





The Desk that is Different from All Others 
and the Crowning Achievement of 
Many Years’ Experience 





(Patented) 


The Standard Steel School Desk 


Supports of high grade pressed steel, and the floor standard in one 
piece. The steel pressed over on itself, at right angles, forming a four- 
walled hollow construction. Finished in a rich olive green. Result: A 
combination of strength, beauty and sanitary outline never before realized 
in a school desk. Woodwork of genuine cherry, every part, including the 
shelf, and finished with shellac-varnish all over. 
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to mention: 


The Seat Folds Close to the Back. 


The Seat Hinge is Extra Strong and Noiseless. 
The Pneumatic Inkwell Has Corrode-Proof Cover. 


The Plan of Desk Simplifies Cleaning. 


bayWE CARRY ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL 
SEND FOR RATES 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO,, exckbereaix" Pa? “contract Department 





A SCHOOL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 
The school district of Eugene, Ore., has, for 
several years, enjoyed a school accounting system 
arranged by Mr. J. K. Moore, clerk of the city 
schools. The system has been commended at the 
Washington State University Summer School as 
one of the best in the Northwest. 

The system is complete, complying with both 
the requirements of the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Education and the United States Bureau 
of Education. The receipts and disbursements 
are accumulated in a classified reg.ster, and the 
accounts are kept in such a manner that the con- 
dition of every department can be seen at a 
glance. In the disbursements the different ac- 
counts show: General control, instruction, opera- 
tion, maintenance, property purchased and mis- 
cellaneous expenditures. The register also shows 
the warrants that are being held until cash to 
pay them is on hand. On the same page of the 
book is a recapitulation account which shows the 
total receipts, the disbursements, the cash bal- 
ance and the warrants registered. 

There is also a sub account book which shows 
the total cost of instruction and operation of 
each of the schools of the city. From this book 
the per capita costs are deducted, and the per 
capita cost of each department of instruction or 
operation can be ascertained. The account shows 
some interesting variations. For example, in 
1914, the cost of operating the several grade 
schools of the city was as follows: Central, 
$36.18; Condon, $43.53; Geary, $33.39; Lincoln, 
$34.01; Patterson, $36.70; high school, $53.06. 

Mr. Moore’s system has been adopted by 
several counties in Oregon, and has been studied 
by school authorities in various parts of the 
United States. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Oct. 16—Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation at 
Cambridge. Howard W. Poor, Secy., Reading. 

Oct. 22—Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hartford, New Haven, New London and 
Danbury. S. P. Willard, Secy., Colchester. 

Oct. 27-30—Minnesota Educational Association 
at Minneapolis. E. D. Pennell, Secy., Minneapolis. 

Oct. 27-30—Minnesota Associated School Boards 
(Minnesota Educational Association) at Minne- 
apolis. Mrs. H. Witherstine, Secy., Rochester. 


FURNITURE “@a 


Oct. 28-30—Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Providence. Ernest E. Wilber, Secy., 
Centerville. 

Oct. 28-29-30—Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Rutland. Etta Franklin, Secy., Rut- 
land. 

Oct. 28-29—Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Saginaw. John P. Everett, Secy., Kala- 
mazoo, 

Oct. 28-29-30—Southeast Missouri Teachers’ 
Association at Cape Girardeau. A. C. Magill, 
Secy., Cape Girardeau. 

Oct. 27-30—Washington Educational Associa- 
tion at Seattle. O. C. Whitney, Secy., Tacoma. 

Oct. 28-29—Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States. Bert Edward 
Young, Secy., Nashville, Tenn. 

Oct. 28-29—Maine Teachers’ Association at Ban- 
gor. Glen W. Starkey, Acting Secy., Augusta. 

Oct. 28-30—Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Indianapolis. Miss Adelaide Baylor, Secy., 
Indianapolis. 

Nov. 2—North Dakota City Superintendents’ 
Association at Grand Forks. G. W. Hanna, Chm., 
Valley City. 

Nov. 3-4-5—North Dakota Educational Associa- 
tion at Grand Forks. W. E. Parsons, Secy., Bis- 
marck. 

Nov. 3-4-5—Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Omaha. J. F. Matthews, Secy., Grand 
Island. 

Nov. 4-5-6—Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
at Des Moines. O. E. Smith, Secy., Indianola. 

Nov. 4-5-6—Missouri Negro Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Kansas City. C. G. Williams, Secy., 
Boonville, Mo. 

Nov. 4-5-6—Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Kansas City. E. M. Carter, Secy., Cape 
Girardeau. 

Nov. 4-6-6—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee. M. A. Bussewitz, Secy., 
Milwaukee. 

Nov. 22-24—South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion at Aberdeen. Mrs. Russell Warren, Secre- 
tary, Spearfish, S. D. 

Nov. 22-24—Montana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Great Falls. H. H. Swain, Secy., Helena. 

Nov. 22-24—New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Rochester. R. A. Searing, Secy., North 
Tonawanda. 


Seat folding up close against back. 

Simple, noiseless seat-hinge, and enduring. 
Pneumatic inkwell with non-corroding cover. 
Metal pen groove. 


Like prices for like quantities to all school boards, direct from 
factory or through nearest agency. 


Send for Special Circular 2-S-15 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 





Nov. 27—Tennessee State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Chattanooga. P. L. Harned, Secy., Clarks- 
ville. 

Nov. 11-18—Kansas History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Topeka. Mary A. Whitney, Secy., 
Emporia. 

Nov. 11-12-13—Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Topeka. Lilian Scott, Pres., Baldwin, 
Kans. 

Nov. 12-13—Kansas Boards of Education Con- 
ference at Topeka. Chas. W. Thompson, Pres., 
Marion. 

Nov. 17-18—Illinois City Superintendents and 
School Board Association at Urbana. Lewis A. 
Mahoney, Secy., Moline. 

Nov. 26-27—Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land at Philadelphia, Pa. C. A. Richmond, Pres., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


State Directors of the National Education 
Association. 

Alabama—C. C. Certain. Alaska—L. D. Hen- 
derson. Arizona—C. O. Case. Arkansas—George 
B. Cook. California—Susan M. Dorsey. Colo- 
rado—Anna L. Force. Connecticut—Mary Grace 
Moody. District of Columbia—E. L. Thurston. 
Florida—George M. Lynch. Georgia—M. L. Brit- 
tain. Hawaii—Isaac M. Cox. Idaho—W. R. 
Siders, Illinois—R. O. Stoops. Indiana—Milo H. 
Stuart. Iowa—L. H. Hinkel. Kansas—John Eby 
Kentucky—J. G. Crabbe. Maine—Robert J. Aley. 
Massachusetts—Robert J. Fuller. Michigan— 
Fred L. Keeler. Minnesota—Agnes BE. Doherty 
Mississippi—E. E. Bass. Missouri—Howard A. 
Gass. Montana—W. K. Dwyer. Nebraska—E. 
J. Bodwell. Nevada—B. D. Billinghurst. New 
York—Thomas E. Finegan. New Mexico—Alvan 
M. White. North Carolina—Robert H. Wright. 
North Dakota—Charles C. Root. Oregon—J. A. 
Churchill. Ohio—J. A. Shawan. Oklahoma— 
EB. S. Monroe. Pennsylvania—Reed B. Teitrick. 
Philippines—Frank L. Crone. South Carolina— 
J. E. Walmsley. South Dakota—M. M. Ramer. 
Tennessee—F. B. Dresslar. Texas—R. J. Tighe. 
Utah—Orson Ryan. Vermont—Guy Potter Ben- 
ton. Virginia—Francis T. Williams. Washing- 
ton—Elmer L. Cave. West Virginia—M. P. Shaw- 
key. Wisconsin—Nellie Minehan. Wyoming— 
C. A. Duniway. 
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AMERICAN SEATING [OMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Furnishings for Schools, Churches 
Auditoriums and All Public Buildings 
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; Jacksonville, 

New York City Fla. 

ie = } poo hd 313 Masonic Temple 
ast len we Cor. Main and Mon- 

Buffalo roe Sts. 

Randolph-McNutt Company Grand Rapids 

45 East Swan Street At Factory 


Ninth and Broadway 


Kansas City 

Merry Building 

1009-11 Walnut 
Street 


Minneapolis 

722 Boston Block 

Third Street, North and Henne- 
pin Avenue 


Oklahoma City 
Jasper Sipes Company 
194 Main Street 


Fort Worth 
American Seating Company 
A Texas Corporation 

285 West Tenth Street 


Cincinnati 
Mitchell Building 
9 West Fourth Street 


Boston 


Fourth Floor 
70 Franklin Street 


Nashville 


404-405 Independent Life Bldg. 
Church Street and Fourth Av- 


Cleveland 
510 O’Brien Building 
813 Prospect Avenue 


Atlanta 

Clanton & Webb 
411-412 Rhodes Building 
78 Marietta Street 


San Francisco 


C. F. Weber & Company 
365 Market Street 


Birmingham 
Educational Exchange Company 
Title Guarantee Building 

2030 Third Avenue 


St. Louis 
927 Syndicate Trust Building 
915 Olive Street 


Philadelphia 


Second Floor 
1225 Arch Street 


Pittsburgh 
402 Bessemer Building 
Duquesne Way and Federal St. 
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Asso- 505-7 Audubon Building Northwest School Furniture Co. 
Secy., 931 Canal Street 


244 Third Street 
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= || American Tubular Steel Combination Desk 


5, Incomparably Artistic - Hygienic - Sanitary 
Mary. Unbreakable Guaranteed 


Pres., 


Noiseless Unconditionally 
a American Tubular Steel and Pressed Steel School 
‘Colo Furniture has been awarded the 
si GOLD MEDAL 
. Brit- 
Vv. R. 
ilo H. 
a aa AT THE 
rerty Panama Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, 1915 
ird A. : 
aD. We make one hundred styles of School Desks in an equal range of price to meet the 
Pee requirements (financially and physically) of every Educational Body. Our entire pro- 
right. duct of American Tubular Steel and American Semi Steel School Furniture is fully 
ae illustrated in the New Registered Net Price List. 
ioe Your name on a postal card giving name of school and connection therewith brings 
Tiebe. — For prompt attention address 
shing General Offices, 1030 Lytton Building, CHICAGO 
Shaw- 
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Gentlemen :——Please send further particulars. 
Name 


Address 


(Continued from 


III. Contracts. 

Sec. 8. Advertising for bids: The statutes 
provide: 

“No contract for the construction or repair of a 
schoolhouse, the estimated cost or value of which 
shall exceed five hundred dollars ($500.00), shall 
be made by the school board of any common or 
independent school district without first adver- 
tising for bids or proposals in some newspaper of 
the county by two weeks’ published notice in the 
city or village located nearest to the school dis- 
trict in which such contracts are proposed to be let, 
or some newspaper published in the county seat 
in such county. Such notice shall state the time 
and place of awarding the contract, and contain 
a brief description of the work to be performed, 
materials to be furnished or building to be con- 
structed or repaired.” Chapter 244, laws 1913. 

Sec. 9. Letting of contracts: 

No contract shall be let and no school build- 
ing shall be erected, nor shall any building be 
enlarged or changed until the plans and specifica- 
tions have been approved by the Superintendent 
of Education, as provided for by chapter 550, laws 
of 1913. Every contract shall be awarded in 
accordance with the provisions of chapter 244, 
laws of 1913, to the lowest responsible bidder, 
shall be duly executed in writing and the person 
to whom the same is awarded shall give a suffi- 
cient bond for its faithful performance, or other- 
wise conditioned as required by the statutes. If 
no satisfactory bid is received, the board may 
readvertise. Every contract made without com- 
pliance with these provisions shall be void, pro- 
vided, that in case of destruction of buildings 
or injury thereto, where public interests would 
suffer by delay, contract for repairs may be made 
without advertising for bids. 

Sec. 10. After contracts have been let it shall 
be the duty of the clerk of the school board to 
report to the Commissioner of School Buildings 
the names of the successful bidders and the 
amounts for which the contracts have been let. 

Sec. 11. The statutes provide that no contract 
with a public board or body shall be valid for 


“Fresh Air 
Without Drafts” 


“SHURNUF” 


Ventilating Draft Shield 


Mail coupon for details. In summer protects against wind and 


rain, in winter against drafts and snow. Fine mesh screen filters 
air of dust, etc. For SCHOOLS, homes, offices, factories, etc 
Of steel construction beautifully enameled. Metal-frame-glass- 
wind-shield adjustable to different size windows 





| 10 Days’ FREE Trial | 


A FEW OF OUR USERS: School Board, New Orleans, Stand- 

ard Oil Co., R. G. Dun & Co., Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C., ete 

Wanted —Responsible agents for few remaining 
large cities—exclusive rights. 

We also make the UNIVERSAL, the only ventilator which fits 


Universal Ventilating Co., 403 E. 14th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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any purpose, unless the contractor shall give 
bond to the body contracted with, for the use of 
the obligee and of all persons doing work or fur- 
nishing skill, tools, machinery, or materials un- 
der, or for the purpose of such contract, condi- 
tioned for the payment, as they become due, of 
all just claims for such work, tools, machinery, 
skill, and materials, for the completion of the 
contract in accordance with its terms, for saving 
the obligee harmless from all costs and charges 
that may accrue on account of the doing of the 
work specified, and for compliance with the laws 
appertaining thereto. The penalty of such bond 
shall not be less than the contract price. See 
R. L. 4535 amended 1909, chapter 429, section 1. 
Such bond shall be approved by, and filed with, 
the treasurer of the obligee named therein. See 
R. L. 4536 amended 1907, chapter 379. 


IV. School Buildings. 

Sec. 12. Classification of: 

School buildings shall be classified as follows: 

1. Fireproof buildings, of which two types are 
recognized, to-wit: 

A. Absolutely fireproof, built entirely of in- 
combustible and waterproof material. 

B. . Fireproof, built of incombustible and water- 
proof material, except that finished floors, frames, 
doors, windows, and the usual trim of rooms are 
of ordinary wood construction with no open air 
spaces behind wood. 

2. Semi-fireproof or composite buildings, hav- 
ing enclosing walls, roof covering, and interior 
walls of incombustible material, all concealed 
spaces fire-stopped and all subdivisions made with 
incombustible partitions, and all ceilings furred 
with fireproof material. In all other respects 
the building may be of ordinary frame construc- 
tion. 

3. Non-fireproof buildings with enclosing walls 
either of combustible or incombustible material 
and in other respects of ordinary frame construc- 
tion. 

Sec. 18. Permissible construction of: 

1. All school buildings hereafter constructed 
shall be subject to the following requirements: 


By equipping your 
schools with the right 
kind of fire protection 
devices you 


AVERT DISASTER 


Architects and school 
boards unanimously 
commend our 


SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPES 


Constructed in either 
open or enclosed type-- 
absolutely smooth run- 
way --no projections to 
eatch clothing or pre- 
vent continuous slide 
to safety. 





If your school is not 
already equipped with 
this modern protective 
device don’t delay any 
longer. Write today for 
a full particulars. 


Minnesota Manufacturers’ Association 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


A. Four-story buildings must be fireproof. 

B. Three-story buildings should be semi-fire- 
proof, but may be non-fireproof provided ample 
fire protection and an adequate number of stair- 
ways are provided. 

C. No frame building may be constructed 
which provides seating capacity for more than 
one hundred sixty (160) pupils, nor may any 
such building be enlarged unless the addition 
be separated from the frame building by means 
of a standard fire wall, starting at the foundation 
and extending three (3) feet above the highest 
adjoining roof line. 

2. In all buildings in which the heating plant 
and the fuel storage room are below the main 
floor, or in a basement adjacent thereto, the walls, 
ceiling and floor of such room must be of incom- 
bustible material. Doors and frames to these 
rooms must be metal or metal-covered. 

Sec. 14. Stories: 

1. No school building used for elementary 
grades shall have any rooms for recitation or 
study above the third story, and for high school 
purposes no room above the fourth story. 

2. In determining the number of stories the 

first story shall be defined as the story whose floor 
level is not lower than three (3) feet below grade. 
Stories more than sixteen (16) feet high, meas- 
uring from floor to ceiling, shall be rated as two 
stories. 
* 3. No room with a floor level below the sur- 
face of the surrounding ground shall be used for 
grade or high school purposes, except that agri- 
culture, manual training, home economics, and 
physical training may be taught in such rooms 
The floor level of rooms used for industrial pur- 
poses shall in no case be more than three (3) feet 
below grade, but floors of gymnasiums may be as 
far below grade as the general plan of the puild- 
ing requires. : 

Sec. 15. Minimum requirements as to build 
ings and equipment: 


I. Rural Schools. 

1. A one-room rural school-house must have, 
in addition to the schoolroom, a room for the 
school library and at least one coat room. It 
must be provided with a satisfactory system of 
heating and ventilation, by means of a ventilat- 
ing room heater or a basement furnace. Pro 
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School Sound Journal 












The ability to clear the floor for exercises 
social-center and cvening school work; the 
most advantageous arrangements possible for 
group work of all kinds, and 

la ial varied groupings around the 


Minus teacher, which lend the ideal 
Adjustment 







home-like atmosphere to the 
school room, are all attained 
by the use of the New Empire 
Chair Desk. 

It is Strong ,Durable, Sani- 
Tilting tary, and quickly adjusted to 
i<———EK_ top meet the wants of the individ- 

Adjustment ual pupil. 

; , It has Steel Frame con- 
struction. Theadjustments are remarkable for simplicity— 
no wrench is needed—absolutely nothing to get out of order. 

It has Detachable Desk-Top that can be removed 


from the chair in two seconds, for assembly purposes, 
lectures, etc. 


Perpendicular 
Adjustment 
for Height 


















_ It has Hygienic Back with upright curved bannister to 
fit back. 


It has an exceptionally large book drawer encased in 
steel frame—prevents sticking through warping. 


Supporting parts and joints are not susceptible to 
contraction or expansion from changes in temperature. 











for school work. Write for a copy. 


vision must also be made for a supply of water, 3. 


y Not less than five coat rooms. 
free from contamination and made available 4. At least one recitation room. 
without the use of the common drinking cup. 5. A library room, with a floor area of not less 
All schools not having indoor toilets must be pro- 


; 7 than two hundred (200) square feet. 
vided with two widely separated outhouses, near 6. An agricultural laboratory, with a floor 


the rear of the school grounds, and be concealed area of not less than two hundred (200) square 


The ‘Last Word’ in Movable School Furniture 


OR several years an ever-increasing number of prominent educators have been advocating the use of Movable 
Furniture in schools, because they appreciate the much greater efficiency which may be obtained through its use. 


Furniture of This Type Permits a Flexibility of Arrangement Almost Unlimited 





THE EMPIRE MOVABLE AND ADJUSTABLE CHAIR-DESK FOR SCHOOLS 


is described by the critics as Correct in Principle—the adjustments are strong, simple in construction, easy to operate, do not get out of order. They are 
lhe Perpendicular of the writing table for height—the Plus and Minus, permitting the correct distance of the desk from theback of the chair—the Tilting Top, 
allowing the writing table to be adjusted to any slant, thus securing the correct angle of vision for study, and the proper inclination for writing or drawing. 


OUR FREE BOOK fully illustrates and describes our new Chair- 


Desk which has many exclusive features desirable 


If You Are in the Market for Chair-Desks, Ask Us for a Quotation 


EMPIRE SEATING CO, Inc., 355-359 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


by lattice work or shrubbery. 

2. A two-room schoolhouse must have, in addi- 
tion to its two schoolrooms, a room for the 
school library and at least two separate coat 
rooms. It must be provided with a satisfactory 
system of heating and ventilation, by means of 
ventilating room heaters or a basement furnace. 
Provision must also be made for a supply of 
water, free from contamination and made avail- 
able without the use of the common drinking cup. 
All schools not having indoor toilets must be pro- 
vided with two widely separated outhouses, near 
the rear of the school grounds and concealed by 
lattice work or shrubbery. 


II. Consolidated Schools. 

A. A consolidated school of less than four 
departments shall provide for not less than 
seventy (70) pupils, and must have: 

1. Not less than two schoolrooms. 

2. Not less than two coat rooms. 

3. A library room, with a floor area of not less 
than two hundred (200) square feet. 

4. A manual training room, with a floor area 
of not less than three hundred sixty (360) square 
feet. 

5. A room for home economics, with a floor 
area of not less than three hundred sixty (360) 
square feet. 

6. A general assembly room, in addition to 
other rooms, or made available by combining the 
two schoolrooms. 

The building must be equipped with: 

1. A system of heating for the entire building. 

2. A gravity or fan system of ventilation. 

3. A water pressure system. 

4. At least one bubbling drinking fountain on 
same floor as schoolrooms. 

5. Lavatories, flush toilets, septic tank or 
sewer connection. 

B. A consolidated school designed to provide 
for two hundred (200) pupils shall have: 

1. Not less than four elementary schoolrooms. 

2. A high school study room. 


feet. 


7. A manual training room, with a floor area 
of not less than five hundred sixty (560) square 
feet. 

8. A room for home economics, with a floor 
area of not less than five hundred sixty (560) 
square feet. 

9. A general assembly room, in addition to 
other rooms, or made available by combining two 
schoolrooms. 

10. An office. 
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DR. D. M. BARDWELL, 


District Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. 


Died September 7. (See page 65.) 





The building must he equipped with: 

1. A heating system for the entire building. 

2. A fan system of ventilation. 

3. A water pressure system. 

4. At least one bubbling drinking fountain 
on each floor on which schoolrooms are located. 
One fountain shall be required for each eighty 
(80) pupils on a floor. 

5. Lavatories, flush toilets, septic tank or 
sewer connection. 


III. Graded Schools. 

A. A graded school must have a suitable build- 
ing, with not less than four grade rooms, four 
coat rooms, a library room, and an office. The 
building must be equipped with: 

1. A heating system for the entire building. 

2. A fan system of ventilation. 

3. A water pressure system. 

4. At least one bubbling drinking fountain on 
each floor on which schoolrooms are locaied. 
One fountain shall be required for each eighty 
(80) pupils on a floor. 

5. Lavatories, flush toilets, septic tank or 
sewer connection. 

B. New or remodeled building of four rooms 
or more, in districts maintaining graded schools, 
must conform to the requirements stated above. 

C. A graded school with a state-aided high 
school department must provide at least: 

1. Four elementary schoolrooms. 

2. A high school study room. 

3. Five coat rooms. 

4. One recitation room. 

5. A library room, with a floor area of not less 
than two hundred (200) square feet. 

6. A laboratory, with a floor area of not less 
than two hundred (200) square feet. 

7. An office. 


In no case shall the combined floor area of the 
schoolrooms, study room, recitation room, and 
laboratory be less than the floor area of six (6) 
standard elementary schoolrooms, having a floor 
area of not less than 630 square feet each. In, 
all other respects the building shall comply with 
the general provisions for graded schools, as 
previously outlined. 


(To be continued.) 
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Perfect in all optical 
and mechanical features 


The unusually clear image, sharply defined over 
the entire field—the simplicity of operation—the me- 
chanical accuracy—and its adaptability all demon- 
strate the superiority of the 








DEVOE 


The oldest and largest makers of colors in the United 
States, offer to the schools of America the best and 


most complete line of water colors for grade, high and 
normal work. 
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Devve School Water Colour Box No. 118 
Prepared in pans, cakes and tubes. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Headquarters for School Art Material including Tempera Colors, 
Modeling and Stenciling Supplies, Mechanical Drawing Material, 


Stains for Manual Training Work, etc. 


Catalog of our various lines free 
Write Dept. 5 


Devoe 


for the asking. 


14-16 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 
Fulton and William Sts., 
New York 


1312-14 Grand Ave.., 
















Mazda lamp. 


objects 






Kansas ae 


INTERESTING SCHOOL STATISTICS OF 
IOWA. 

An investigation undertaken during the past 
summer by Mr. L. O. Smith, superintendent of 
schools at Onawa, Ia., has resulted in some in- 
teresting statistics. Mr. Smith limited his inves- 
tigation entirely to thirty-five cities in lowa with 
a population of two to three thousand. To each 
of the cities the following questionnaire was ad 
dressed: 

1. What is your total school tax levy in mills? 

2. What tuition per month do you charge in 
the high school? 

3. What tuition per month do you charge in 
the grades? 

4. Do you employ teachers without experi- 
ence? 

5. Do you maintain a definite sAlary schedule 
for teachers? 


6. What is your minimum salary for grade 
teachers? 

7. What is your maximum salary for grade 
teachers? 


8. How much of an increase in salary do you 
give grade teachers yearly? 

9. What is your minimum 
school teachers? 

10. What is your maximum 
school teachers? 

11. How much of an increase in salary do you 
give high school teachers yearly? 

Twenty-five cities replied: Algoma, Clarion, 
Clear Lake, Eldon, Hamburg, Hampton, Harlan, 
Hawarden, Hiteman, Iowa Falls, Jefferson, Lake 
City, Manchester, Nevada, Onawa, Osage, Osceola, 
Rock Rapids, Sheldon, Sigourney, Storm Lake, 
Tama, Valley Junction, Villisca and Winterset. 

1. The average tax levy in these twenty-five 
communities was found to be 40.2 mills. Hamp- 
ton is the lowest with 28 mills, and Storm Lake 
the highest with 69.4 mills. 

2. In the matter of high school tuition, Jeffer- 
son charges less than any other school, $3.25 
Valley Junction reports $5.90 which is the largest 
amount charged, with Algoma and Storm Lake 
following with $5. It is interesting to note that 
nearly all schools show a much higher cost of 
tuition than is charged the district or parent. 
For example, one school reports a tuition charge 


salary for high 


salary for high 


of $3.50, but the actual cost is $5.05. The average 
tuition for the 25 towns is $4 a month. 

3. Winterset charges but $1 a month for tuition 
in the grades and several schools charge but $1.50 
a month. The maximum charge of $3 is found 
in four schools—Hampton, Onawa, Rock Rapids 
and Sheldon. The average tuition in the grades 
is $2.17 a month. It is impossible to compare the 
tuition charges with the actual cost of tuition. 

4. The following schools employ teachers with- 
out experience: Algoma, Hawarden, Iowa Falls 
Lake City, Onawa, Osceola, Sigourney, and Tama 
Eldon, Osage, and Rock Rapids do not employ 
teachers without experience “as a rule.” Clarion, 
Villisca, and Winterset report that inexperienced 
teachers have been employed in the high school 
in some cases. Hampton reports that it does not 
employ inexperienced teachers if they can be 
avoided and Sheldon takes teachers without ex- 
perience “if sufficiently prepared.” The follow- 
ing schools, nine in all, do not employ teachers 
without experience: Clear Lake, Hamburg, Har- 
lan, Hiteman, Jefferson, Manchester, Nevada 
Storm Lake and Valley Junction. 

5. Only two schools, Hiteman and Nevada 
report a definite salary schedule. Clear Lake, 
Harland and Jefferson have very nearly a definite 
salary schedule. The other twenty schools do 
not have any fixed schedule, but several superin- 
tendents say that they are working toward that 
end. 

6. Six schools, Clarion, Eldon, 
Osceola, Villisca, and Winterset pay the salary 
required by the Minimum Wage Law as their 
minimum. Manchester and Sigourney pay a 
minimum salary of $40. Rock Rapids pays a 
minimum salary of $60, but the average among 
these 25 schools is $52.64. 

7. Sheldon reports a maximum salary for 
grade teachers of $72.50 a month. Clear Lake. 
Hamburg, Manchester, and Hawarden state that 
$70 is their maximum salary. The average maxi- 
mum salary is $65.21. 

8. There is a great variation in the salary 
increase for grade teachers. Twelve schools do 
not have any regular increase in salary. These 
schools are Clarion, Eldon, Harlan, Hawarden 
Jefferson, Lake City, Nevada, Onawa, Osage, Rock 
Rapids, Storm Lake, and Valley Junction. 
Sigourney reports “usually no increase.” Algoma 


Hiteman, 


Bausch |omb 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


The optical equipment of all models has the tested accuracy 
made possible only by our more than 60 years of optical experi- 
ence, and the various improvements are practical in operation. 


Models for lantern slide use or for the projection of opaque 
objects (photos, maps, specimens, etc.) 


Model C (illustrated) has the new automatic gas-filled 
Accommodates all standard slides. 
plete $30—$47.50. 

The New Combined Model projects either slides or opaque 
-with instant interchange. 


Other models $20 and up. 
Write for interesting booklets. 


Bausch £9 jomb Optical ©. 


551 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading makers in America of 3Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, 
Photographic, Lenses, 


Balopticon 


Price com- 


Price complete $120. 


Binoc ulars and ‘other high grade 
optical products. 


ranges from $2.50 to $5 a month. Hamburg, 
Hampton, Osceola, and Villisca have a $2.50 in- 
crease. Hiteman, Iowa Falls, Manchester, and 
Winterset grant an increase of $5 a month. Clear 
Lake reports an increase of $5 to $7.50 a month. 

9. Six schools: Clarion, Eldon, Hiteman, Lake 


City, Villisca, and Winterset pay their new high 
school teachers a salary of $60 a month. Four 
of these employ inexperienced teachers, which 


partly accounts for the salary being somewhat 
lower than other schools. There are seven 
schools which have a minimum salary of $65. 
These schools are: Algoma, Hamburg, Iowa Falls, 
Manchester, Osceola, Storm Lake, and Valley 
Junction. Three of these employ teachers with- 
out experience. The following nine schools start 
their high school teachers at $70: Clear Lake, 
Hampton, Hawarden, Jefferson, Nevada, Onawa. 
Osage, Sigourney, and Tama. Harlan, Rock 
Rapids, and Sheldon report the highest minimum 
salary—$75.00 a month. The average minimum 
salary per month is $66.80 

10. The maximum salary in three schools is 
$70. In three other schools it is $75 a month. 
Three schools report $80 for their maximum 
Still three other schools pay $85. In seven places 
the maximum salary is $90. Two schools pay as 
high as $95 and Hampton, Iowa Falls, and Storm 
Lake have paid or are paying $100 a month. The 
average for all the towns is $85 a month. 

11. Eldon, Hawarden, Jefferson, Lake City, 
Nevada, Onawa, Osage, Rock Rapids, Sheldon 
Storm Lake, and Valley Junction—eleven in all 
report that they have no definite salary increase 
Hampton reports an increase of $2.50 a month. 
Nine towns have $5 as the monthly increase per 
year. These nine towns are Algoma, Clarion 
Hamburg, Hiteman, Manchester, Osceola, Sigour- 
ney, Villisca, and Winterset. Clear Lake reports 
“$5 or $10” and Iowa Falls states “$5 and up- 
wards.” 

While Mr. Smith holds that the results of his 
investigation are not exhaustive, they indica’ 
very clearly the general condition and the general 
tendency of the small cities of the state. 

Greeley, Colo. Fire drills have been put into 
operation in all the schools. The drills will be 
unannounced and will be conducted at more or 
less regular intervals during the year. 
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A fine new box for High Schools, Studios, Art Schools, and 
Outdoor sketching. 


The crayons are free from wax and produce beautiful soft 
pastel-like effects. 


Packed in a strong hinge-cover box, between corrugated paper. 
Retails for 25 cents per box. 


24 Different 
Beautiful 
Colors 


Box patented — 
in U. S. 
Patent Office 


Ask for American 1044 


Samples sent postpaid upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps 


The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 


There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all 
clothes locker purposes. We can’t 
say much here, and what we might 
say, in print, wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 
we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR 
OFFICE, free of all expense to you, 
charges prepaid, a finished sample show- 
ing the construction and finish of our 
lockers. You can examine it carefully 
and return at our expense, the carrying 
charges to be paid at this end. Then 

——— 7 ore you'll know what GOOD lockers are like. 
You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW 
WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing 
—the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED CORNERS 
—YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. In fact, 
you’ll see a high class locker at a low class price, which will surprise and 
delight you. SAY YES, we'll do the rest. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


less Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Milwaukee Office: 1222 Tacoma Bullding 
40 MARTIN 8ST. CHIGAGO 











The Robertson No. 1 Single 
Delivery Lock Paper 
‘Towel Holder 


bertson Soap Co. int. 


CHICAGO 


Theo. B. Ro 


This is the most important specialty for schools that has recently 
been announced. It is a holder that cuts the waste in the use of paper 
towels to the minimum. The Robertson Holder can be used with any 
standard roll of paper towels. It locks the roll on the fixture and de- 
livers one towel at a time. 


Robertson’s Original 20th Century Soap 


Is the best cleanser for schools. It is manufactured from pure vegetable 
oils exclusively and where it is used for cleaning floors a bright polished 
appearance will be obtained instead of the dull gray color which is so 
often caused by soaps containing an excess of alkali. Our soap can be 
used with the very best results for cleaning all woodwork, furniture 
and finished surfaces. One of the most successful uses that it is now 
being put to in the schools is that of cleaning slate blackboards. The 
original black finish will be brought out to the best advantage, removing 
all chalk marks in the most thorough manner. Original 20th Century 
Soap will prove economical on account of being well bodied and free 
from all adulterations. 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Soaps, Cleansers and 
Disinfectants, and are headquarters for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, 
Mops, Brushes, etc. Get our prices on these supplies before ordering, 
as we take the entire output of mills. 


Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co., Inc. 
700-704 West Division St., Chicago, IIl. 


903 N. Main St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Western ‘ 
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School Bound 





‘“*McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 


Stereopticon Pictures 


ICTURES hold the attention, insure a 
more perfect understanding of the sub- 


ject by the pupil, and help him remember 


what he has learned. 


Stereopticon projections will widen the 
scope of the work that may be done in the 


classroom. 


McIntosh Lanterns are specially adapted 
to educational use. They project clear,sharp | | 
pictures, are easy to operate, dependableand | | 


durable. 


Lanterns from $20 up. Write for catalog 


of lanterns and slides. 


Micintosh 


Atlas Block 








Dundee, Ill. The public school system has 
been reorganized on the six-and-six plan. A 
Junior High School consisting of the seventh and 
eighth grades and the first year of the high 
school, and a Senior High School comprising the 
three upper classes of the regular high school, 
have been formed. 

Wichita, Kans. The board has taken steps to- 
ward the recognition of students whose scholas- 
tic record is exceptional. Students who attain 
high ratings will be given an additional per cent 
of credit, so that any student may graduate with 
fifteen full credits of work and one for quality 
of work done. 

Bay City, Mich. The high school has been re- 
organized on the two-session plan. Students who 
live too far from the school to go home are per- 
mitted to bring their lunches to school. 

Park City, Utah. The school system has been 
reorganized. A Junior High School consisting of 
the seventh and eighth grades, and the first year 
of the High School, has been formed. The Senior 
High School will comprise the three upper classes 
of the regular high school. 

Old Town, Me. The six-three-and-three system 
has been put into operation in the schools. The 
system provides for an elementary school of six 
grades, a Junior High School consisting of the 
seventh and eighth grades and the first year of 
the high school, and a Senior High School com- 
bining the three upper classes of the regular high 
school. Part of the instructors spend a half 
day in the Junior High School and the other 
half in the Senior High School. The Junior High 
School has an enrollment of 200 students and 
offers instruction in the special subjects of cook- 
ing and sewing. 

Boise, Ida. The high school has been enlarged 
in scope thru the addition of a normal course in 
art and the formation of a special commercial 
class for seniors of the departments and for post- 


Stereopticon 
Company 


USE 





Chicago 


graduates who desire to take shorthand and type- 
writing. The industrial work for girls has been 
combined under the title of the Home Economics 
Department, offering instruction in household 
science and household arts. 

Fresno, Cal. An evening school for minors and 
adults has been opened in the high school. 
Classes are conducted five evenings each week, 
from seven to nine o’clock. The members of the 
regular day faculty are the instructors. 

School credit for home industrial work has 
been put into operation in the schools of Repub- 
lic County, Kansas. On the first Monday of each 
month, each child presents an itemized report of 
work performed to the teacher. Each report is 
signed by the parent. At the close of the school 
year, pupils who have a total of 5,000 or more 
credits will be given certificates of industry. The 
certificates must be signed by the county super- 
intendent and by the teacher. The idea was 
adopted and put into operation by Miss Euna M. 
Arrasmith, county superintendent of schools. 

Duluth, Minn. Eight classes for foreigners, a 
number for employed boys and for advanced stu- 
dents in the grades, have been formed in the 
evening schools. 

A moonlight school has been opened in Pon- 
totoc County, Oklahoma. The school is the first 
to be opened in Oklahoma and was established 
thru the efforts of Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart of 
Kentucky, the originator of the moonlight 
school idea. 

New Orleans, La. The school board has adopted 
a rule to insure the prompt delivery of school 
supplies. The rule provides that a demurrage 
bond shall be furnished, and that a penalty shall 
be paid for the failure of any manufacturer to 
deliver articles within the specified time. The 
rule was necessary because of the inconvenience 
caused by delayed delivery of supplies. 

Supt. F. P. Geiger, of Canal Dover, has been 
appointed a member of the Ohio State Board of 
Examiners. The term of office is for five years. 

Nezperce, Ida. The public school system has 
been reorganized on the six-and-six plan. A 
Junior High School consisting of the seventh and 
eighth grades and the first year of the high 
school, and a Senior High School comprising the 
last three years of the regular high school, have 
been formed. 


PICTURES 


Life size projected pictures have proved their value in all 
branches of instruction. 


The one easy, inexpensive way to use them is with the 


Victor Portable Stereopticon 
Tee. Aree 


‘Ten Cent Viopticon Lantern Slides 


Clear, brilliant projected pictures as large as desired, with 
all sizes of lantern slides. 


The Victor is the only projector combining all the features of 
high efficiency, light weight, durability and ease of operation. 


| Moderate Prices—Free trial to schools. 
Write for specifications and slide list. 


_| Victor Animatograph Company, Inc. 


148 Victor Building 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 





Hartford, Conn. The high school has been re- 
organized on the two-session plan. The length of 
the school day has been fixed at 5% hours, with 
one-half hour for special work or for the assist- 
ance of backward students. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Separate gymnasiums for 
boys and girls have been provided in the new 
South High School. The new feature will be in- 
cluded in all buildings to be erected in the future. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

New York, N. Y. Teachers in the public schools 
afflicted with tuberculosis or chronic colds are 
prohibited from teaching unless they can present 
a written excuse. The order is the result of a 
canvas of the teaching corps by the city board 
of health. 

Omaha, Neb. By a vote of eight to three, the 
board has abolished the teachers’ training school. 
The school will be replaced by a selected class of 
ten high school graduates who will be especially 
trained for service in the schools. It is provided 
that the present class of teacher-training shall 
continue until the course has been completed, but 
no new class will be begun. 

Hastings, Neb. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. T. W. B. Everhardt, the board has employed 
an unassigned teacher to act as substitute when 
needed, and to devote the remainder of her time 
to assisting backward pupils. The plan has the 
advantage of keeping pupils up to the standard in 
scholarship and makes it possible for the teacher 
to become efficient as a substitute. 

Greeley, Colo. Fire drills will be conducted in 
all the school buildings during the next year. 
Drills will be given at more or less regular in- 
tervals and will be unannounced. 

Supt. C. E. Carter of Greeley, Colo., has ordered 
that teachers devote a part of the schcol day to 
individual instruction of students. They will be 
expected to give suggestions on how to study so 
that the bright, as well as the dull pupils, will be 
assisted toward better school work. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The position of critic 
teacher has’ been created with the appointment 
of four teachers as supervisors of assistants. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has ruled that non- 
residents shall not be admitted to the Pittsburgh 
Training School for Teachers. The number of 
admissions to the school has been limited to the 
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E desire to announce Power’s 
Cameragraph No. 6A has been 
awarded the Grand Prize at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOTION 
PICTURE PROJECTING MACHINES 


NINETY GOLD STREET 


number the superintendent may announce as 
sufficient for absorption into the public school 
system upon graduation. The rules are the result 
of difficulty in placing graduates. 

A step toward the creation of a teachers’ col- 
lege in Baltimore has been taken in the recent 
provision for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education, by the Johns Hopkins University 
under the direction of Prof. Edward F. Buchner. 

Upon the recommendation of State Supt. E. G. 
Gowans, the Utah State Board of Education has 
ordered an investigation and report on the dis- 
continuance of the county examinations for teach- 
ers. It is the opinion of Dr. Gowans that the 
practice of requiring county examinations has be- 
come out-of-date, and that they should be re- 
placed by a system requiring evidence of work 
done in accredited schools. 

The superintendent advocates the adoption of a 
rule providing that new teachers present creden- 
tials for at least one year’s normal work of col- 
lege grade in addition to the completion of four 
years’ work in an accredited high school. Teach- 
ers who fulfill the requirements would be given 
certificates good for one year, the certificates to 
be renewable under the provisions prescribed. 
The adoption of a new rule would require that 
examinations be continued for such time as would 
be required by teachers now in service to make 
up enough credits entitling them to certificates. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The courses of study for the 
elementary schools have been prepared with a 
direct bearing upon the vocations which the 
pupils will follow. In the first six grades, in- 
struction will be given by teachers of drawing in 
paper folding, elementary drawing, basket weav- 
ing and other craft work. 

In the seventh and eighth grades, the boys will 
take shop work and the girls will have instruc- 
tion in dressmaking and domestic science. 

It is the aim of the school authorities to co- 
ordinate the vocational subjects with continua- 
tion work for the benefit of children who leave 
8chool to enter an occupation. 

Boston, Mass. The optional French and Ger- 
man courses offered in the high schools have been 
extended to the seventh and eighth grades. 
Special emphasis is placed upon the spoken lan- 


guage and beginners’ classes use no textbooks. 
It is predicted that the courses are the first step 
toward the organization of junior high schools. 


A recent opinion of attorney general Walter C. 
Owen of Wisconsin is to the effect that women 
are eligible to serve on the county committee on 
common schools, created by the last legislature. 
The committee takes the place of the former 
county board of education and is composed of 
three persons elected by the county board of 
supervisors. Under the law, any elector resident 
of a county which is not within a city, or under 
the direction of a city superintendent, may be 
appointed on the county committee on common 
schools. 


The district attorney of San Diego, Cal., has 
rendered an opinion to the effect that a board of 
education may legally pay the transportation of 
a pupil living at a distance from the city. The 
limit of expenditure, per pupil per day, has been 
fixed at fifteen cents. The case arose in the dis- 
trict of Encanto where a school patron requested 
that the board pay the carefare of his son, who 
attended the city high school. The father was 
financially unable to pay the same and the dis- 
trict maintained no high school. The board made 
an agreement that the youth should pay his car- 
fare daily, and at the end of the month, should 
submit a bill with vouchers. He will be refunded 
for the amount expended during each month. 


Thru a recent decision of attorney general 
Webb of California, who upheld the limit of 30 
cents as the rate of taxation, the city schools of 
Chico will have an eight months’ term of 
school and a number of special subjects will be 
eliminated. The Chico school authorities had 
requested that the tax rate be raised to 53 cents, 
but the decision of the attorney general was that 
the amount fixed could not be changed. 


The state education department and the state 
health department of Kansas have passed rules 
for safeguarding the lives and the health of 
school children in the state. A joint order of 
these departments requires that county school 
officials shall make a thoro sanitary inspection of 
all school premises. Schoolhouses located near 
cemeteries have been ordered removed im- 
mediately because of the danger of impure drink- 
ing water. The state fire department has ordered 
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that fire drills shall be conducted monthly in 
every school in the state. County and city school 
authorities are required to comply with the rule. 


Boston, Mass. The school board has success- 
fully enforced a rule requiring graduates of the 
grammar schools to signify a choice before school 
closes in June, as to the high school which he or 
she desires to attend. The choice is entered on 
cards prepared for the purpose, and are signed 
by the parent. Pupils are permitted to make a 
change if good reasons are given for the same. 
The system simplifies the problem of accommo- 
dations, and serves as a check on those pupils 
who withdraw from further attendance. 


Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a rule prohibiting the use of schoolrooms 
for the private tutoring of pupils after school 
hours. Teachers are prohibited from teaching 
pupils for pay. 

Leominster, Mass. The school board has ruled 
that children entering the primary grades must 
be five years of age on or before December, 1915. 


Helena, Ark. The school board has ruled that 
all second-hand books offered for sale must be 
fumigated. 


Keokuk, Ia. A school nurse and instructor in 
hygiene has been appointed for the ensuing year. 


Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers 
will be held in Chicago in the new building of 
the Harrison Technical High School on Novem- 
ber 26 and 27, 1915. On the programs of the sec- 
tion meetings in Agriculture, Biology, Chemistry, 
Earth Science, Home Economics, Mathematics 
and Physics are prominent educators who will 
discuss some of the present-day problems of the 
secondary schools. In the general sessions ad- 
dresses will be given by Alexander H. Revell, 
Chicago, merchant; William B. Ittner, St. Louis, 
architect of the board of Education of St. Louis; 
Cyril G. Hopxins, professor of agronomy, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Earle R. Hedrick, professor 
of mathematics, University of Missouri; and 
Edward H. Steiner, sociologist, Grinnell College, 
Iowa. Teachers are invited to attend this meet- 
ing. 
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Accident possibilities. 


In one school last winter half of the teachers were ill at the same time 
each one burdened with excessive expenses on account of 


turning her salary over to a substitute—when she 


slipping on icy streets. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, 
not assured, for thousands of teachers lose time and salary 


account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are disabled by sickness or 
accident. It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 





you to the house, but keeps you from work 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you 


accidents. It pays regular indemnities of from 
accidents, or for accidental loss of life. 
accidents. 


Teachers in your school should be protected. Send for full information. 


‘Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


120 T. C. U. Building 


RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

The Alabama state legislature, on September 
first passed the John compulsory education bill 
providing that each child in the state between 8 
and 15 years shall attend a public or private 
school for eighty days of each year, beginning 
October 1, 1917. The bill provides an exception 
in the case of poor families whereby they may 
be excused, either in whole or in part, from the 
operation of the same. Individual persons or 
firms are prohibited from employing any child 
between the ages mentioned during school hours, 
and a fine of from five to fifty dollars is imposed 
for failure to comply. 

The Denver school district and all other tax- 
ing units in the state come under the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and must 
comply with the same according to a recent 
decision of attorney general Farrar of that state. 
In rendering his decision, the attorney general 
did not make a ruling as to whether schools, 
counties, towns, districts or other taxing units 
must insure in the state fund or take compensa- 
tion insurance in private companies. He held, 
however, that the various taxing units may carry 
their own risks if they secure permission from 
the industrial commission. 

The decision makes the Denver school board 
the loser inasmuch as it was one of the most 
active agencies in opposing the compensation law 
as applied to school districts. The premium pay 
ment, on the one per cent of payroll as provided 
by the law, will be approximately $12,000 per 
annum. 

A law recently passed in the state of Alabama 
requires that county superintendents of educa- 
tion be elected by the county boards of education. 
The latter are elected by the people. The new 
law is directed against those counties which have 
been retaining inefficient men at the heads of 
their county school systems. 

With the operation of the new Texas Compul- 
sory Education Law in September, it is estimated 
nearly one-fourth of the population has been en- 
rolled in the schools. Under the law, pupils are 
excused from attending the required time if the 
parents take an oath before the county commis- 
sioners, that the work of their children is needed 
to aid in the family support. The law aims at 





Who Will Pay The Doctor.The Nurse 
and The Board Bill —- When Youre Sick 


NOW is the Time to Think About It 


Winter is approaching, with its colds and chills and fevers, its lagrippe 
and pneumonia, its tonsilitis and other afflictions 


needed it most 
high school last winter three teachers suffered broken 


It will pay operation benefits 
20% increase in sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined to an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50 a month when you are quarantined and your salary 
stopped. It will pay, instead, monthly indemnities, if you 
$333 to $1500 for major 
All benefits are doubled for travel 
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maintaining a minimum of school work before 
the withdrawal of the child from school. 

The new Iowa child-labor law which went into 
effect on September 1, 1915, contains a provision 
that children who have attained the age of four- 
teen may be granted labor permits only when 
evidence is presented that they have completed 
the equivalent of six years in the elementary 
schools. 

An amendment to the school law of Illinois, 
passed by the recent legislature, provides that 
county superintendents of schools to be elected 
in November, 1918, shall not assume the duties 
of their offices until August, 1919, giving the pres- 
ent officials eight additional months of official 
life. The amendment of the law is intended to 
prevent a change in office in the middle of the 
year. In the past it was common for county 
superintendents to assume office at various times 
during the year, permitting the retiring official 
to relax, and making it difficult for the new one 
to get into the spirit of the work. 

A law recently passed by the Kansas legisla 
ture allows members of country district school 
boards a wage of $2 per day for attendance at 
meetings. The law has resulted in the holding of 
a number of conferences for superintendents, 
board members and teachers. 

The Wisconsin legislature, after a hard fight, 
has passed the Hambrecht bill increasing the non- 
resident tuition fee at the University to $148 a 
year. The fee is the largest charged in any state 
university in the country. 

The Wisconsin Legislature at its last session 
passed an amendment to the industrial educa- 
tion law requiring that children between the ages 
of 16 and 17 shall attend a continuation school 
for a period of not less than five hours per week 
for six months in each year or four hours per 
week for eight months. The law in effect length- 
ens the term of compulsory attendance at con- 
tinuation schools from 16 to 17 years. Em- 
ployers are required to send minors to the con- 
tinuation classes without loss of pay. 

State Supt. C. P. Cary of Wisconsin recently 
issued an interpretation of the new law abolish- 
ing county boards of education, and establishing 
committees on education in each county. The 
report in part is as follows: 


have embodied in them numer- 
ous features which strongly ap- 
peal to the critical laboratory 


I. Low compact construction—lower 
than others—avoids inconven- 
ience especially if student’s chair 
is low or his table high. 


Il. Seamless rubber covered stages. 


Ill. Extra large stages with long 
distance with arm to optica 
axis, thus accommodating large 
objects and slides. 

IV. Black lacquered body tubes which 
completely avoid reflection of 
light into eyes. 

V. Tested optical accuracy—for 75 
years Spencer optics have been 


VI. Highest type of mechanical con- 
struction—with 
practical usability. 

Models 64, 65 and 66 are especially adapted for high school work. 

The cut shows No. 64B which is equipped with side-fine adjustment 

(lever type), one ocular, two objectives, 16 m. m. (3 in.) and 4 m. m. 

(4% in,), double revolving nose piece, iris diaphragm in stage, complete in 


Special terms to Educational Institutions. 


CATALOG SHOWING OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
MICROSCOPES — 28 Types — Sent free on request. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Chapter 531, of the Wisconsin laws of 1915, 
abolishes county boards of education and re-enacts 
the statutes in existence prior to August, 1913, 
authorizing town boards of supervisors to con- 
solidate and create school districts and to change 
school boundaries. 

“The act provides that the chairman of the 
county board of supervisors shall appoint three 
persons as a ‘committee on common schools’ for 
the creation, dissolution, or consolidation of 
school districts, or alteration of school district 
boundaries, and for appointing supervising 
teachers.” The committee will act as a court of 
appeal from the action, or failure to act, of any 
village or town board or city council in the re- 
arrangement of school districts. 

“The members of the committee are allowed a 
per diem of $3, with necessary and actual ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of their 
duties. 

“The committee must meet on the first Tues- 
day after its appointment, and upon the nomina- 
tion of the county superintendent appoint from a 
list of three times the number to be appointed, 
at least one supervising teacher for the purpose 
of assisting the county superintendent in super- 
vising schools. 

“In counties having more than 125 schools a 
second supervising teacher may be appointed. 
The persons nominated must hold either a second 
or a first-grade county certificate, a certificate 
of graduation from a county training school, or 
from a training department of a high school 
maintaining a teachers’ training course, as pro- 
vided in the statutes; or a higher certificate, and 
in addition, must have had at least three years of 
successful experience, one in a rural school. 

“The teacher is to devote special attention to 
the less experienced teachers; must assist in 
organizing the schools in the country; must en- 
deavor to stimulate interest among the teachers 
and parents and pupils in agriculture and such 
subjects as pertain to rural conditions. When 
the schools are not in session, this teacher must 
visit the homes for the purpose of consulting 
with parents and promoting general education in- 
terests. She must assist in community work and 
it is presumed that many of the days other than 


regular school days will be occupied in the duties 
mentioned.” 
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which has the distinction 
of awarding the largest 
contract for woodwork- 
ing machinery. 


Our new Manual Training School 
Catalog is now ready for distribu- 
tion. It is a book that ought to 
be in the hands of every manual 
training teacher, for it is designed 
with a view to assisting the teacher 
to some extent, at least in his 
class work. Your request for a 
copy will be complied with gladly. 
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“The county superintendent must send a writ- 
ten report to each clerk of a district of each 
formal visit he makes to any school. He must 
discuss the conditions frankly and make advis- 
able recommendations. The supervising teacher 
must report to the county superintendent each 
visit made by her. She must state frankly the 
conditions as she finds them and make sugges- 
tions to the superintendent. 


“Immediately after June 30th, the county 
superintendent must report to the state superin- 
tendent giving the name and qualifications of the 
supervising teacher. When this report shows 
that the work has been satisfactory, the state 
superintendent shall certify to the secretary of 
state the sum due each county for the salary 
and expenses of these supervising teachers. The 
expenses must be audited by the committee on 
common schools.” 

The supervising teachers will receive not less 
than $60 and not more than $80 per month. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

The Texas State Board of Education has recent- 
ly rendered a decision to the effect that all classes 
of bonds purchased by the board, whether school, 
municipal or road, may be redeemed at any time 
regardless of the time of maturity or option. 


A recent ruling of the attorney general of 
Indiana is to the effect that the state truancy 
board has authority to prescribe the rules govern- 
ing the excuses offered by children who are tardy 
or absent from the schools, and to interpret the 
word “attendance” as used in the law. The 
opinion is of some importance in that it places in 
the hands of the board a means of enforcing the 
truancy measures more rigidly. The board, thru 
the ruling, may require parents or guardians of 
children to supply them with proper school books, 
or may compel parents to make such a showing 
to the township that books will be supplied to 
children. 


A decision of the Assistant Commissioner of 
Education of New Jersey is to the effect that 
eight legal votes are enough to elect a board of 
education of nine members. 

The controversy arose in the borough of West- 
ville, Gloucester County, the borough having been 
created since the election in 1914. The law pro- 


Vides that in such cases the county superintend- 


ent is authorized to appoint a board of education 
to serve until the members of the new board have 
taken office, and that the ballots at the election 
shall designate the term for which each person 
is to serve. 

At a subsequent election in the borough, eight 
of the 344 votes cast named the term of years each 
member was to serve. As a result the opinion 
prevailed in the town that the election was illegal, 
and a_ full board was appointed by the county 
superintendent to serve another year. The 
decision of the assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion is to the effect that the election was legal 
and binding and that the notice of election was 
not defective. 


The city solicitor of Springfield, Mass., has 
rendered a decision to the effect that a school 
committee has the power to suppress secret organ- 
izations which are subversive to discipline or 
detrimental to the welfare of the students and 
school. The opinion reads as follows: 


A school committee has authority to prohibit 
membership in secret societies under penalty of 
dismissal from the schools, provided it determines 
that membership in such societies is subversive 
to the good order, proper discipline and best in- 
terests of the school. 


The school committee has authority to enforce 
such prohibitions by inflicting punishment for 
the disobedience and, if in its discretion it deems 
it wise, it may enforce obedience to such pro- 
hibitions by denying to pupils belonging to secret 
societies, contrary to the rules of the school, par- 
ticipation in athletics, literary and other school 
activities, whether or not the society uses the 
school name, meets upon school property or dur- 
ing school hours, or whether membership in it 
is sanctioned by the parents of the pupil. 

The school committee has authority to require 
pupils eritering school to agree to conform to the 
rules laid down for the conduct of the same, and 
the school committee has the right to forbid 
pupils to belong to secret societies. The school 
committee has the right»to require, as a condition 
of admission, that the student promise not to 
join such an organization while membership is 
contrary to the rules of the school. 


The opinion was given to the secretary of the 
school board of Springfield, in response to a re- 


Four tligh Grade Tools 


for the Highest Quality of Work in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


These four machines were included in 
the complete outfit of the “American”’ 
Manual Training Tools installed in the 
Buffalo Technical High School,a school 
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American 36-Inch Band Saw 





American No. 4 Spindle and Drum Sander 


American Wood Working Machinery Company 
Executive and General Sales Office: Rochester, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: New York City, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland, Ore. 


quest of the special committee of the board which 
has in charge the investigation of the secret 
society problem. 


Attorney General Fellows of Michigan has ren- 
dered a decision to the effect that high schools 
can be established in township districts only by 
vote of the qualified electors of the township. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Bluffton, Ind. Monthly teachers’ institutes will 
be put into operation during the next school year. 
Teachers have been divided into three sections, 
namely, those of the high school and the super- 
visors of domestic science and music; those above 
the fourth grade and the supervisors of manual 
training and art, and the teachers of the four 
lower grades. The first two sections will be in 
charge of the principals, and the last in charge 
of one of the women instructors. 


Lima, O. A teacher-training class has been put 
into operation by Supt. J. E. Collins. The work 
as planned will be equal to that offered in any of 
the state normal schools and students will com- 
plete the course in one-half the time. 


A Rural Education Department, providing 
special training for country teachers, has been 
put into operation at the Albion Normal School, 
Albion, Idaho. Mr. John C. Werner has been 
made head of the department. 


Paducah, Ky. The cadet system of training 
teachers has been introduced in the high school 
for the benefit of graduates who desire to become 
teachers and who cannot leave the city to obtain 
the necessary training. The regulations require 
that pupils in the training class be selected from 
those having high scholastic records, that they 
do practice teaching under the supervision of 
regular instructors and that they complete a 
course in pedagogy covering four recitations each 
month. Students who successfully pass the ex- 
aminations at the completion of the year’s train- 
ing are considered as fit for teaching. 

Greeley, Colo. Teachers’ professional study 
clubs have been put into operation: in the high 
and grade schools. The subjects studied will 
have some relation to modern methods of teach- 
ing and the tests will be conducted under the 
auspices of the State Teachers’ College. Credit 
will be given for teachers in grades one to eight. 


_ Srhool Sound 





Ghe Made in U. S. A. 


Norton School House Holder Check 


Approved by National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


“SafetyFirst” 


The Norton 4 valve, 2 
speed Holder Check is es- 
pecially adapted for 
School House doors. Uni- 
form speed is the safe way 
to close a door. No 
latches needed. Doors 
close steadily and abso- 
lutely without noise. 
Held open at any angle 
required. 


Norton Door CheckCo. 


904 W. Lake Street 
CHICAGO 


This is the New Medart Locker 


with the noiseless locking device, which is 


being highly recommended by school au- 
thorities. 
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Catalog ‘‘A-3,”’ just off the press, describes 
it in detail. Send for it. 
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Medart Gymnasium Equipment 


Sanitary, 
- ; Fireproof 
specified as a standard for quality —s 
insures adjustment and mobility Adjustable 
in apparatus as required for Public Indestruct- 
School work. Our Catalog K ible 
shows the exclusive features of our ; 
construction. Neat and 
Our book, ‘“‘The Planning of a Gymnasium,” Costs no 
is valuable to School Authorities contem- more a 
plating or building gymnasiums. 
than wood. 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. . TRY IT 
Gymnasium Outfitters St. Louis, Mo. are ee ae en fe 





THE PALTRIDGE METAL EQUIPMENT CO., 341-45 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO 





SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Detroit, Mich. The local industrial plants and 
the board of education will co-operate in a cam- 
paign for better attendance of foreigners in even- 
ing classes this winter. It is proposed that the 
industrial plants give information to the work- 
men concerning the benefits of the evening 
classes, that the men be urged to attend, that 
records be made of the attendance of employes 
and their progress, and that in laying off men, 
only those who have attended evening classes be 
retained. Women will be urged to attend in order 
that they may deal with tradesmen and keep up 
with their husbands and children. 

St. Paul, Minn. Eight classes have been formed 
in various schools for deaf, defective speech and 
exceptional children. 

Greeley, Colo. In accordance with a recom 
mendation of experts, the board has taken steps 
toward the gradual introduction of the six-and-six 
plan in the schools. Elementary general science 
has been introduced in the seventh and eighth 
grades with this purpose in mind. Agriculture 
has been extended to a three-year course. Com- 
mercial work has been extended and cooking has 
been made elective for all pupils of the eighth 
grade and high school. 

Kalamazoo, Mich A printing plent will 
stalled and operated beginning with the second 
school term. Credit will be given pupils who 
take the printing course. 

Des Moines, Ia. North High School has been 
made a high school center for domestic science 
and art, with Mrs. Eleanor Halloway as directer 
The department has been installed in a new addi- 
tion attached to the main high school] building 
A feature of the department is a laundry room 
equipped for the teaching of sanitary and scien 
tific laundering. 

Paris, Tex. A night school will be conducted in 
the high school this winter. 

The Board of Superintendents of New York 
City has made plans for the opening of five sum- 
mer schools in the high school buildings next 
year. An appropriation of $22,000 has pneen re- 
quested to cover the expense of five principals 
for forty days. 

Rochester, N. Y. The board has introduced the 
school savings bank plan in the schools. Pupils 


who save a total of $3 are given a bankbook and 
an account is opened in a local city bank. 
Dayton, O. The school board will open a special 
school for blind children, provided a sufficient 
number register for classes. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Supt. F. E. Spaulding has 





devised a plan by which each large school, and 
also a number of the smaller ones, may have a 
teacher for every subject, except music, from its 
own corps. The plan has been extended to in- 
clude manual training and physical education, 
cooking and sewing. 


TEACHING THRIFT IN A BRITISH SCHOOL. 
The value of school savings, particularly in time of national stress caused by the great European war, is being impressed 


upon British school children. 
buying a voucher. 


The illustration shows a depository paying a human shilling into a postal savings bank towards 
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We are always ready to comply with their requests. 
layout shown above will give you the idea. 
not have the advantage of the skill of our engineers? 





‘“OLIVER”’ No. 53 Motor 
Headstock Speed Lathe 


The most substantial and practical 
Lathe built for direct current. 
Twenty-one Single Benches with Vises 

No. 14-B Jointer, 16” 
Hollow Chisel Mortiser. 
Glue Heaters and Tables 
Oilstone Grinder. 


Let us know your requirements 


We have an interesting 
proposition to make YOU 





US TO HELP THEM 
The 
Why 
Don’t hesitate to ask 


May we not help you as well? 


THE OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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MEDAL OF HONOR 
(Gold) hasbeen award- 


School Yard Gongs 


are ideal for out of door installations 


ed to the Remington Type- 
writer by the Panama-Pacific 


International Exposition. 


This is the on/y award made 
to any typewriter in the De- 
partment of Education. of 


Thus the greatest of Exposi- 
tions recognizes the supreme “ 
service rendered by the 
greatest of typewriters in the is 
development of the modern 
system of commercial in- 


struction. 


Other Remington Awards 

at Panama-Pacific Ex- 

position 

Grand Prize—F or Excel- 
lence of Product. 

Gold Medal—For Add- 
ing Typewriter. 

Gold Medal—For Type- 
writer Ribbons and 
Carbon Papers. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(J ncor porated) 


New York and Everywhere 


They 
Do Not Get 
Out of 
Order 


Weather * 
Watertight 
Missile Proof 
and 
the Birds 
Cannot 
Nest in Them 


They 
Withstand 
All Sorts 


The Tone 


Loud and 
Clear 


No tardy Boys or Girls where “H-C”’ 
Bells are used 


May we send you our Bulletin 151J 
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PAPER BALER 


REDUCES FIRE RISK 


SIREPROOF 4 


You need a Schick Paper Baler, not only as a source of 


profit, but to keep waste paper in a safe place to avoid fire 


risk. You can’t afford to throw away or burn waste paper 
Order 


when it is worth 30c to $1.00 a hundred. 
Baler on 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


Schick 
Will last a life time, 


If it isn’t all we claim you're not out one cent. 
Balers are made in four sizes. 


a Schick 


Randall says: 


School Record Forms 
are our specialty. 


Standing of Pupils. 
Reports of Teachers. 


Reports of Principals. 
Federal Registers. 


earning money for you every day, besides avoiding fire 


risk. You need a Schick Baler right now. 
day for Catalog No. 
where to sell waste paper at best prices. 


DAVENPORT MFG.CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Salesmen and Jobbers Wanted 


“Too Hot and Too Dry” 


This is the condition in most buildings during the 
Instead of there being 55 to 
65 per cent of Relative Humidity and: a Temperature 


.. in many cases there is less than 
30 per cent and a Temperature of 72 degrees or more. 


time of artificial heat. 


of 68 to 70 degrees F 


This may not be the condition in your building, 
but do you KNOW that it is not ? 


“Wilder” Hygrometers 


placed in the different rooms will register the exact 
temperature, and at the same time show whether or ’ 
not the atmosphere contains the proper amount of 


moisture. 


Write for further information and 
catalog of Accurate Thermometers. 


Troy, N. Y., U.S.A. 


- GURLEY, Owners 


No. 1282 


Charles Wilder Company, 
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WINSTON-SALEM’S NEW RULES. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. The school board has 
incorporated the following paragraphs in its rules 
and regulations: 

1. After 1915, it will be the policy of the board 
of school commissioners not to employ as prin- 
cipal, supervisor or teacher in the schools, any 
person closely related by blood or marriage to the 
superintendent of schools or any member of the 
board. 

2. It will be the policy of the board of school 
commissioners not to place a teacher closely 
related by blood or marriage to a principal or 
supervisor in the school building or buildings, 
over which said principal or supervisor has super- 
vision. 

3. These rules do not prevent the temporary 
employment of persons related as indicated. 


Superintendent’s Duties. 

1. The superintendent will exercise personal 
supervision over the entire school system. 

2. It will be the duty of the superintendent 
to report to the board, from time to time, the 
condition of the schools, together with such 
recommendations as the good of the schools de- 
mand. 

3. He will collect and preserve from all the 
schools and grades, such data as may be neces- 
sary to give a correct estimate of the year’s work. 

4. He will conduct teacher-training work with 
the principals, and will see to it that the prin- 
cipals carry on teacher-training classes with their 
teachers. 

5. He will make a monthly report to the board 
of the absences, or tardiness, of any of the teach- 
ers, either from their school duties or from their 
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attendance upon teachers’ meetings called by the 
superintendent or the principals. 

6. The superintendent will have power to 
change any teacher from one grade to another at 
any time when, in his opinion, the best interests 
of the school so demand. 

7. He will carefully investigate complaints of 
parents, or guardians, against teachers and, when 
necessary, bring the same before the board. 

8. He will have power to suspend any pvpil 
for the habitual violation of any school regula- 
tion; for gross misconduct; or, whenever, by con- 
duct, continued unexcused absence or tardiness, 
the example of such a pupil is injurious to the 
welfare of the school. In ali such cases, he will 
at once notify the parents, or guardian, and also 
the board. 

Principals’ Duties. 


1. It will be the duty of the principals to 
organize the schools, and to assign the pupils to 
their proper grades. 

2. They will see to the safekeeping of the 
buildings, furniture, apparatus, fences, and to 
maintenance of the strictest cleanliness in the 
school buildings and toilets. Whenever any re- 
pairs are needed, they must notify the superin- 
tendent. 

3. The principals will make such rules and 
regulations for the use of the buildings, grounds. 
etc., as will ensure their being kept in a proper 
condition. 

4. Any principal prevented, by sickness or by 
any other cause, from attending to the duties of 
his school, will make temporary arrangments for 
the continuance of the school and immediately 
notify the superintendent. 

5. The principal will, by the end of the first 
school month, furnish the superintendent with a 
program of the daily exercises of each room in 
his building. 

6. Principals are authorized, when the case is 
serious, to suspend a pupil and report their 
action at once to the superintendent. 

7. Each principal is required to make, within 
one week after the close of the school year, a 
complete inventory of all the school property con- 
tained in his building. Blanks will be furnished 
by the superintendent. 
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MG sshelected Walls_are Beautiful 


The dull finish is pleasing in appearance and the beauti- * 
ful Egshelcote colors produce artistic 


Used nationally in schools with satisfactory results 
Write for color card and free sample 


PATEK BROTHERS, Sole Makers, MILWAUKEF 
MIM a 


Stock Inventory Cards. 


Ask for Samples. 
Noyes-Randall Co. 


Providence, R. I. 












Patek’s 
Egshelcote 


The standard washable 
dull finish oil paint 


For School Interiors 






“school walls. 
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8. Principals will hold janitors responsible for 
utensils and supplies furnished them, and report 
any loss to the superintendent. 

9. Principals will see that the janitors per- 
form all work assigned to them faithfully and 
well, and report any neglect thereof at once to 
the superintendent. 

10. Principals will have, at least twice each 
month, systematic and regularly organized fire 
drills; and such drills will be given when 
weather conditions are such that children will not 
suffer from exposure when taken into the school 
yards. The principal will make monthly reports 
of the drills (date given, the time required to 
empty building, etc.) to the superintendent. 

11. Each principal will do such teacher-train- 
ing work as the superintendent will direct. 

12. The principals will send to the superin- 
tendent, on the last day of each school month, a 
record of the attendance of teachers at the schools 
and teachers’ meetings, and the excuses for ab- 
sence or tardiness, if any. 

13. Principals, when requested, will make full 
reports of the work of their teachers upon blanks 
prepared and furnished by the superintendent, 

14. It will be the duty of the principal to 
supervise the use of his office telephone. - No 
teacher, or pupil, will be called to the telephone 
during school hours, except in case of sickness 
or death; or in some urgent emergency at the dis- 
cretion of the principal. No pupil will be allowed 
to use the school telephone, at all, except by per- 
mission of the principal. 


THE USE OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Newark, N. J. The special committee of the 
board has prepared a set of rules to govern the 
wider use of school buildings. The rules read: 

No charge will be made for meetings of educa- 
tional organizations, parents’ associations, school 
alumni associations, meetings of pupils, teachers 
and employes of the board for entertainments 
and sales, meetings of philanthropic or civit 
organizations, and meetings of clubs organized 
for social betterment. 

A minimum charge of $10 will be made for 
political meetings when the auditorium is used; 
for all other purposes, a charge of $4 for one room 
and $2 for each additional room will be made. A 
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60 Beat Self Winding 
Master Regulator 


Style A60T 
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Electric Time and Program 
Clock System for Your School 


YOU WANT THE BEST. WE SELLIT 
WE CAN SHOW YOU 


That 








One Minute Interval 
Pro Machine 


6 Program, 1 Circuit 


FRIGK Electric Time and Program Clock Systems 





ARE THE BEST MADE 
Write for Our New Catalog. Full of Valuable Data 


We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers and Superintendents 
to prepare complete specifications, conduit layouts, etc. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING GO. 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S.A. 
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charge of $8 and upward will be made for the 
use of the gymnasium and auditorium. 

The superintendent, under the direction of the 
committee on the wider use of buildings, will 
have full charge of school extension work, and 
of the use of school buildings for other than 
school purposes. A director of school extension 
must be employed to have charge of the details 
of the work. 

Associations or organizations, other than those 
immediately connected with the school buildings, 
or parts, must apply to the director. 

School buildings may be used for meetings of 
educational, philanthropic or civic organizations, 
for meetings of pupils, teachers and employes of 
the board, for school entertainments or sales, for 
meetings of recognized political parties, parents’ 
associations, school alumni associations, social 
purposes, gymnastic practice, musical exercises 
and data. They may be used only on the date, 
or dates, or hours, and for the purpose, or pur- 
poses, specified. 

Permits may be canceled by the director, with- 
out notice. 

Pianos, moving picture machines and other 
apparatus may be brought into the building with 
the permission of the director. 

No smoking will be allowed in any building. 

Holders of permits must provide such police 
attendance on each occasion as the director may 
require. 

Buildings must be vacated and closed at eleven 
o'clock P. M., unless by special permission of the 
director, the time has been extended to twelve 
o'clock P. M. 

School buildings, when used by citizens, must 
be in charge of regular employes of the board. 

Non-exclusive and non-partisan organizations 
devoted to public welfare may obtain permits 
allowing an extended or periodical use of school 
property upon submission of satisfactory evidence 
of competence and responsibility. Such organi- 
zations may hold meetings, conduct clubs or 
Classes, and carry on recreational, social and civic 
activities. 

Organizations may charge admission fees, sub- 
ject to the approval of the director, and may 
raise funds in other proper ways. A complete 
Statement of receipts and disbursements must be 
submitted to the director whenever so required. 


Charges for the use of school buildings must 
depend on the accommodations desired, frequency 
of use, and the period of time covered by the per- 
mit. Charges must be determined in accordance 
with a special schedule approved by the com- 
mittee on the wider use of school buildings. 

Organizations using the schools under the above 
rules are held responsible for all damage to 
school property. 

School buildings may not be used by individ- 
uals, or organizations, for personal gain. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Ipswich, Mass. The school board has passed a 
rule making the first Monday in September the 
admission date for primary grades. It is the 
opinion of the board that very few pupils have 
taken advantage of the mid-term admission date 
in the past, and that those who do are never able 
to overtake the entering class of the fall term. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The school board has 
fixed the tuition for non-residents at $20. Pupils 
who come from an outside school district, and 
whose tuition has not been paid in advance, will 
not be admitted. The rule has been passed to 
overcome the non-payment of tuition by outside 
school districts. 

Haverhill, Mass. The board has raised the en- 
trance age of pupils from 5 to 5% years. Admis- 
sion will be twice each year, September and Feb- 
ruary. 

Central Falls, R. I. The ninth grade has been 
eliminated and the elementary course limited to 
eight years. 

Moline, Ill. The school board has passed a 
rule providing that in official meetings, the yeas 
and nayes shall be called and entered on the 
record whenever demanded by the member, and 
upon all questions involving the expenditure of 
money. 

Lockport, N. Y. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. Emmett Belknap, the school board has 
adopted a rule requiring that high school students 
resign from secret organizations before enrolling 
in classes. An attempt of the school authorities 
to abolish fraternities, a year ago, was followed 
by a strike of the students. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a rule prohibiting the collection of money 
from pupils and the gathering of old paper, rub- 


ber and iron for sales purposes. Solicitation of 
money, or of advertising, and the sale of tickets 
other than at the door by pupils, to entertain- 
ments under the auspices of the schools, a class 
or school organization, are prohibited. Offerings 
of money, clothing, shoes and food are permitted 
at Thanksgiving time for distribution among the 
poor. 

Watertown, S. D. The board has passed a rule 
to the effect that pupils entering the primary 
grades must be 6 years of age previous to Novem- 
ber first, and must apply for admission during the 
first two weeks of school. The change has been 
made necessary thru the operation of the twice- 
yearly promotion plan. 

New York, N. Y. The’school board has adopted 
the following rule to cover absences of pupils: 

“The principal of every school, when a pupil is 
absent except for such known cause as severe 
storm, personal illness, quarantine, death in the 
family, or religious observance, shall notify the 
parents or guardians of said pupil by mail or 
otherwise on the day on which such absence 
occurs; if the pupil is not promptly returned to 
school by his parents or guardians, or if a satis- 
factory explanation of his absence is not made, 
said principal, if possible, shall interview the 
parents or guardians, either in person or thru a 
teacher; on the third day of absence, if a satis- 
factory explanation has not been made, said 
principal shall forthwith report the case to the 
Bureau of Attendance. In case of unexplained 
absence of children known to have been truants, 
or where truancy or illegal detention of such 
children is suspected, immediate notification shall 
be given to the Byreau of Attendance on the day 
on which such absence occurs. The Bureau of 
Attendance shall use all lawful means to secure 
the return of said pupil to punctual and regular 
attendance at school.” 

“The principal of every school shall keep a 
record of all children of school age who have 
been reported to the Bureau of Attendance, to- 
gether with an accurate record of the disposition 
of each case. He shall also record the names of 
all children not already registered as pupils in 
his own school, who may be brought to said 
school by an officer, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Compulsory Education Law.” 
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CRAYONS. 
Write for a copy and also for free 
samples of the crayons. : : : : 





Practical Forging ana Art Smithing 


By Thomas F. Googerty 


An introductory text by a teacher and master 
craftsman in wrought metal work. 
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NEW HOME. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company has dis- 
continued its offices at Brookline and Boston, 
Mass., and has concentrated its offices and factory 
at the new location in Roxbury, Boston. In its 
new home, the firm will have enlarged facilities 
for the manufacture and shipment of the well- 
known Holtzer-Cabot electrical products. 


NEW OLIVER CATALOG. 

The modern school shop, whether its users are 
preparing to enter the wood or metalworking in- 
dustries, or are simply “taking manual training,” 
must be equipped with standard machinery. It 
has been long observed that the best commercial 
machines and the best standard tools, such as are 
found in industrial plants, produce the best edu- 
cational results in the schools. 

The use of standard machinery in school shops 
makes interesting the new woodworking catalog 
just issued by the Oliver Machinery Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

This catalog impresses its reader at once with 
the Oliver policy of making very clear to the 
users of woodworking machinery, the complete 
details of design, construction, use and repair of 
all Oliver products. The book is fully illustrated, 
and every machine is described technically and 
in popular language. 

Schoolmen will be particularly interested in 
the new Oliver speed lathes, universal saw 
benches, wood working benches and drafting 
tables. 

The firm has also issued recently a new edition 
of its Manual Training Bulletin. This is not a 
catalog but a handy manual for teachers, super- 


ROWLES’ BORATED CHALK CRAYONS 


Hygienic and dustless. They excel other 
brands in that they are smoother in tex- 
ture and in consequence write easily on 
all kind of blackboards. : : : 


tells. you WA JROWLES 


all about MANUFACTURER ~ PUBLISHER 
ROWLES’ scHoot FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 
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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
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NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 
from all breakage troubles, and because of SANITARY 
design, conserve the health of the pupil. 
highest Educational and Medical authorities. 
Lower Freight 
Guaranteed for Life 


Prompt Service 


Steel Furniture Co. 
1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 
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visors and architects who are confronted with the 
problem of laying out and equipping manual 
training centers, trade school shops, ete. It illus- 
trates and describes typical shop layouts for 
schools of various grades and purposes and sug- 
gests the possibilities of Oliver machines. 

Copies of both pamphlets will be sent to readers 
of the JouRNAL upon request. 


AWARDED SPECIAL DIPLOMA. 

The Remington Typewriter Company is the 
recipient of the unusual distinction of a special 
diploma of honor awarded for its work in develop- 
ing the art of mechanical writing. This special 
diploma is in addition to a grand prize and medal 
of honor and two gold medals. The medal of 
honor was awarded the Remington typewriter 
for its educational value. 


A NEW ERASER. 

What is declared by experts to be the first im- 
provement made in fifteen years, in the construc- 
tion of school erasers is incorporated in the 
Palmer “Can’t Spread” Eraser. 


- 





The Can’t Spread Eraser. 


The new eraser is of the noiseless, all-felt 
type and is manufactured by the Associated 
Manufacturers’ Company, 523 Prairie St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

By an ingenious arrangement of the four pieces 
of felt which constitute the friction surface, it is 
impossible for the eraser to spread or break apart. 
This advantage greatly lengthens its life and 
maintains its dust absorbing and retaining 
qualities. 

Incidentally too the eraser is noiseless and 
easily cleaned and very reasonable in cost. 


‘THERE is a great difference in School Desks, altho 
to the casual observer all desks are alike. This 
is not true and we would like an opportunity of 


showin pgyou the superior construction of the HANEY SCHOOL 
DESKS. or any other School or Church Furniture that we 


make 

Here is what we will do. We will advise with you. c ate 
with you and aid you all we can in any o ur 

needs. We will also tell you something 

our particular School Furniture and make re 

some prices that we believe will open your 

eyes. 

We have concentrated on this business a 

of a Century. We think we know what to 

in and what to leave out of Pupils’ 

Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, i Dea 

Tables, etc., to have them just right. 

We wish to say that we can and will save you money op 

“ thing - wish to purchase in these lines. One trigj 

ler ie all we ask to prove it. 


Haney School Furniture Co., “Nic” 


CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 
by factory managers who are held responsible for 
results in the operation of their plants. 

Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 
tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 


grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 
tisers, shapers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 


The Peabody School Furniture Go., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction, weso- 
licit your inquiries on 

School Desks, 

Opera and 

Folding Chairs 








Detailed | deserinties material and prices will 
be sent to any reader of the ScHoot Boarp Jour: 
NAL. 

A NEW CATALOG. 

The wonderful progress made by schools in the 
teaching of geography is reflected in the new 
catalog No. 16 just issued by A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

The catalog is, without exaggerating, the com- 
pletest map, globe and chart catalog which has 
been offered to American schools. It includes 
not only the entire well known Johnston politi- 
cal maps, but also the Johnston physical and 
historical maps, a large number of maps, globes, 
and charts manufactured in the United States, 
and a large line of geographical, historical and 
scientific charts of German, American and British 
manufacture. 

A section of the catalog which should receive a 
hearty welcome by school authorities is devoted 
entirely to atlases suited to school use. It offers 
the best atlases of various publishers so that they 
may be compared in content, size and bind-ng. 

Another section that is of interest at the pres- 
ent time includes the best historical maps and 
historical pictures. These cover not only the 
United States and Europe but also Asia and 
Africa, the Scriptural countries, etc. 

Copies of the new Nystrom catalog will be sent 
to any reader of the ScHoot Boarp JourNAL Who 
mentions his school connection in making his 
request. 


CAMPAIGN FOR SANITARY BUBBLING 
FOUNTAINS. 

The Johns-Manville Company, New York City, 
has begun a campaign against insanitary bub- 
bling fountains. In literature sent to school 
authorities and others, the firm is calling atten- 
tion to the fact that many public drinking foun- 
tains are so arranged that the lips of drinkers 
touch the discharge nozzle. These fountains are 
as insanitary as the common drinking cup. 

The firm calls attention to the fact that the J. 
M. Sanitor Drinking Fountain is so arranged that 
it is impossible for the drinker’s lips to touch at 
any time the fountain proper. The nozzle is 80 
arranged that eight small jets of water converge 
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WM. B. ITTNER, Architect 


of the toilet room. 


In new buildings provisions can readily be made for installing ventilation flues and ducts with very little 
Even in the old building it is a simple matter to install ventilating pipe in connection with our fixtures 


expense. 
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GEO. T. MEYER & BROS., Plumbers 


that will effectually ventilate the toilet room. 


WHY WAIT until the end of the school year to install the plumbing fixtures? 


make the necessary changes. 


Write us immediately and we will quote you prices and give you expert advice. 


wtuaason N. O. Nelson Mfg. C 
: SALT t CITY, UTAH S O O 
Branch Offices and | pUEBLO, COLO. . * e n o * . 
Selling Agencies: MEMPHIS, TENN, 
HOUSTON, TEX 





about the fountain ring in a small column of 
water. The drinker’s lips and face come in con- 
tact only with this column and do not touch any 
part of the fountain. 

Literature on the J. M. Sanitor Fountain may 
be obtained by addressing the Johns-Manville 
Company at any of their agencies. 


NEW VICTOR RECORDS. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has 
issued three double records for school use. 

They are: “Hail to the Chief” and “Ave Maria” 
from Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 

Two folk dances, “Three Men’s Reel” and 
“Cshebogar.” The former is a Danish Dance and 
the latter a Hungarian Peasant Dance. 

Two Polish school songs, “When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly” and “Ivy-Green.” The words for 
the latter are by Charles Dickens and the Melody 
by Beethoven. 


SANI-STEEL CHAIR DESKS. 
Movable chair desks are now considered by 
leading educators as not only practical, but as 
almost necessary to meet the needs of the ele- 
mentary school. The uses to which these chairs 





Sani-Steel Desk. 


may be put are so numerous and varied, as to 
make them applicable to the especial educational 
and social needs which every superintendent 
finds in his community. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


The new Sani-Steel chair desk, recently manu- 
factured by the Columbia School Supply Com- 
pany, is made with a structural steel frame, with 
joints welded by the oxy-acetylene process. The 
pressed sheet metal parts are electrically welded 
to the structural frame, making the chair practi- 
cally indestructible. There are no glue joints to 
come loose, or rivets to come out. The steel 
parts bear all the stress and strain. 

Silent domes on the feet allow the easy and 
noiseless movement of the chairs about the floor. 





Enlarged Plant of the Columbia School Supply Co 


The chairs may be had with seats of any height 
or with adjustable feet, allowing an adjustment 
in the height of the seat. The writing tops are 
adjustable in height, and are furnished with tilt- 
ing, and plus-and-minus attachments if desired. 

Sani-Steel chair desks are the latest addition 
to the Sani-Steel line of school furniture made 
by the Columbia School Supply Company in their 
enlarged factory at Indianapolis. The line now 
includes steel pupils’ desks, teachers’ desks, 
domestic science tables, manual training benches, 
book cases and other items of modern furniture. 
A new catalog of Sani-Steel products will be 
mailed to readers of the ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL 
upon request. 


A NEW SHADE CATALOG. 

The hygienic necessity of uninterrupted venti- 
lation in schoolrooms has led, during the past 
two years, to the development of a school type of 
the well-known Aerolux Window Shade. 

This shade, which permits of modified light in 


HE Oak Hill School at St. Louis, 
Mo., 


Nelson Fixtures. 


This is only one of the many schools 
in the United States equipped with our 
fixtures made to comply with all the 
requirements of the State Law. 


If you are building a new school you 
will require new plumbing apparatus. 
In specifying REMEMBER 


Nelson Fixtures 


are made to withstand the roughest 
usage. 
old school building be sure to install 
such fixtures that WILL insure perfect 
sanitation. 

The health of the children depends largely on the proper ventilation, not only of the schoolroom, but also 
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schoolrooms, without interruption to window ven- 
tilation, is described in a new supplement to the 
Aerolux catalog. It will be of interest not only 
to school authorities who are seeking a satis- 
factory shade for open-air rooms, but to all who 
are seeking better shading in regular classrooms, 
assembly halls, etc. The shade is superior to any 
of the old types of wood shutters, and has the 
sanitary advantages of being dustproof and easily 
cleaned. 

A recent development in the use of Aerolux 
shades is the manufacture of a type which is 
adapted to partitions in schools and in lecture 
rooms. 

Copies of the Aerolux catalog will be sent to 
any reader of the Scnoot Boarp JourNAL. 


PRIZE COMPETITION DEFERRED. 

The prize essay contest on the subject, “The 
Use of Movable School Furniture” has been de- 
ferred by the Langslow, Fowler Company, from 
September 15th to October 15th. The original 
announcement of the contest failed to reach many 
teachers who were away on their vacations in 
June, and the firm has determined to give them 
an opportunity to enter. 

Details of the contest may be had by readers 
of the Journal who will address Mr. H. R. Langs- 
low, Rochester, N. Y. 


USE REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS. 

The Standard Commercial School which has 
attracted thousands of visitors to the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition is equipped thruout with Rem- 
ington typewriters. The school offers a standard 
commercial course consisting of penmanship, 
bookkeeping, commercial law and arithmetic and 
a shorthand course including typewriting, short- 
hand, spelling, writing, business English and 
office routine. The school typifies the best meth- 
ods of commercial education. Both students and 
teachers, as well as equipment, have been chosen 
for their special merit. It is significant in this 
connection that the typewriter equipment is ex- 
clusively Remington machines. 


Rockville, Ind. The board has adopted a rule 
requiring that in case of sickness or disability of 
any teacher, for a period of more than one day, 
such teacher must notify the official in charge. 
Upon notification, the school] official must supply 
a substitute. 
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From the Hands of a Master 
Fresh and Original 


WILCOX’S DAILY 
ENGLISH LESSONS 


Books One, Two and Three 


WILLIS H. WILCOX, Ph. M., 
Prof. of English in the Maryland State 
Norma! School, Baltimore, Md. 














The material has been ar- 
ranged to suit the develop- 
ment of the child and the 
development of the subject. 
At the same time it has been 
so arranged as to secure 
variety. 
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HIGH SCHOOL _ ADMINISTRATION. 

Lee Center, Ill. A short commercial course, 
embracing spelling, penmanship, agriculture and 
bookkeeping has been introduced in the high 
school for those who cannot attend for the full 
course. 

Kansas City, Mo. Upon the recommendation 
of Supt. I. I. Cammack, the school board has 
ordered the establishment of uniform credits in 
all high schools. A full schedule of course com- 
binations with credits, has been provided. 

Adrian, Mich. A six-year high school, cons:st- 
ing of Junior and Senior High Schools has been 
put into operation. 

Negaunee, Mich. The school day at the high 
school will be from 8 o’clock in the morning to 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. Social classes in in- 
dustrial work will continue in session until 5 
o’clock. The school day has been extended to 
reduce the amount of home study and to pro- 
vide for supervised study in the assembly room. 

Richmond, Va. A cadet battalion has been 
organized in the Marshall High School under the 
direction of E. P. Conquest. The following rules 
have been adopted for the government or tne 
corps: 

1. Cadets must wear their 
school hours. 

2. Military training will be conducted three 
periods each week. Music and drawing are 
optional. 

3. One-fourth of a unit in 
allowed for military training. 

4. The dress uniform and the service uniform 
of the Virginia Military Institute, including black 
shoes, have been adopted for high school cadets. 

5. The newest model in arms is recommended 
for the corps. 

Rockford, Ill. A two-year course in agriculture 
has been introduced in the high school. 

Wakefield, Mass. The increase in enrollment 
and the lack of accommodations have made it 
necessary to extend the length of the school day. 
The morning session will begin at 8 o’clock and 
close at 12:15 o’clock, and will be limited to 
students of the three upper classes. The fresh- 
man classes will begin their session at 12:30 
o’clock and continue until 5 o’clock. 
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credits will be 
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The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 
The Only Sane Method Readers 





HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


STATE MAPS 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


— MARKET STREET 


TOTHILL’S ‘PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





Most Popular 


Pat. Jan. 12,1909 


Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 


City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 


(Established 1875) 


BartleSville, Okla. Spanish 
duced in the high school. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. A two-year normal train- 
ing course has been introduced in the high 
school. The subjects will be grade pedagogy, 
agriculture, history and psychology. 

Butte, Mont. An intermediate school has been 
opened in the Washington building. Twenty- 
three teachers and three supervisors have been 
employed. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. The school] board has organ- 
ized a Junior High School. Three teachers 
especially qualified to teach certain subjects have 
been employed for each of the three grades. Each 
instructor will have certain subjects to teach in 
all three grades. 

Springfield, Mass. A high school lunch counter 
association has been organized, to have charge of 
the high school lunch room during the school 
year. Mr. John O’Connor, a school board mem- 
ber, is chairman; Mr. F. T. McSherry, superin- 
tendent of schools, is secretary, and Miss Nellie 
Boland, a teacher, is treasurer. 

Phoenix, Ariz. Prin. R. Thane Cook has pro- 
posed a school paper, to be managed, edited and 
issued by the students of the Phoenix Union High 
School. The editorial staff will be composed of a 
committee of students and members of the school 
faculty. 

Cadet corps have been organized in the high 
schools at Douglas, Newcastle, Cambria, Lusk and 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Paxton, Ill. Postgraduate courses in teacher- 
training and commercial subjects have been 
added in the high school. 

Hobart, Okla. The school] system has been re- 
organized, with a Senior and a Junior High 
School. 

Lowell, Vt. One of the elementary schools has 
been remodeled and converted into a Junior High 
School. 

Boston, Mass. Beginning September first, high 
school credits have been given to students for 
satisfactory home work in music. The giving of 
credits for this subject has been begun with a 
view of keeping musical students in school until 
they have completed the course. 

Chicago, Ill. The rotary system of school 


has been intro- 
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HORTHAN 
Eel Be oes Oe Be 


Not a new system, but 
a new method of teaching 
the two standards — Benn 
Pitman and Graham. 


BARNES’ Brief Course in Shorthand is 
pre-eminently THE CLASSROOM TEXT. 
You do not have to pencil it in order to 
give your pupils the benefit of your own 
up-to-date ideas and methods. © Phrasing, 
halving, position, wordsigns, and real dicta- 
tion from the begiuning. Investigate at our 
expense. 


Th k 
Arthur J. B A R N E Ss Stan 
503 Howard am. 


You receive FULL VALUE 



















s y Size | Size 
In eneral the inductive] | Arkansas 40x58 in. County | New Jersey 40x58 in. Township 
& ; ° } ; California & Nevada 40x58 in. Sectional | New England States 40x58 in. County WHEN YOU BUY 
method of presentation 1as peewee 40x58 in. Hundreds | New York 58x40 in. Township 
‘ 5 at . daho 40x58in. County | North Dakota 40x30in. Township 
been adopted. Sufficient drill Illinois 40x58in. Township Oklahoma 40x30 in. Township 
3 -sente make 1m- Indiana 40x58 in. Township Ohio 40x58 in. County 
work 1s presente oma 
‘ ai lowa 58x40in. Sectiona | Pennsylvania 58x40 in. Township 
pressions lasting. sane 58x40 in. Sectional South Dakota 58x40 in. Township 
‘ “ Michigan 40x58 in. Township | Texas 40x58 in. County 
Book I—for 4th and 5th Grades. | Minnesota 40x58 in. Township | Wisconsin 40x58 in. Township DEFIANCE TWO.PLY 
Book I1—for 6th, 7th & 8th Grades Missouri 40x58 in. Township Any of the above on plain rollers...... $1.50 COTTON BUNTING 
Book IlI—for Secondary Schools Montana 40x30in. Township | Any 40x58 map in single case....... 2.50 A flag that bids defiance to the weather 
: Nebraska 58x40 in. Tow nship Any 5Sx40 map in single case..... 3.00 OR 
Correspondence Solicited 
‘ ‘ DOUBLE WARP 
J.B. Lippincott Company These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply Houses, or write to STERLING ALL WOOL BUNTING 
. 


A flag of Sterling Quality 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. MADE ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO., New York 


GLEE CLUBS 


ry Banjos, 
“? WASHBURN yrant: 
@ lins and Guitars, at Club 
Prices. Have been the 
leaders for fifty years. 
Booklet and full inform- 
ation free regarding the 
Leland 7-Part Mando Orches- 


+4 tra, now in vogue for small 
= organizations 
A Glee Club is practically a 
necessity to every live school 
Can be made self-supporting. 
It greatly increases the interest of all pupils. 
Write today. Washburns are sold by 


leading music dealers everywhere. 
19-41 


LYON & HEALY .. ,oams sv. CHICAGO 





management has been extended to the first-year 
classes of the Hyde Park, Senn and Schurz high 
schools with the opening of the new schoo] year. 
The system provides for the division of the school 
or class into groups, each group alternating in 
the various rooms of the school at intervals of 
one hour. The rotary plan permits the use of 
all available schoolrooms and keeps the students 
constantly employed at books or recreation. In 
the Chicago schools, it has been in operation in 
three elementary schools for a period of two 
years. 

Dallas, Tex. To eliminate confusion in the en- 
rollment of students, each of the four high school 
divisions were registered on different days. The 
plan delayed the opening of classes but was 
deemed advisable because of the number of stu 
dents. 

Middletown, Conn. The board has ruled that 
honor pupils must in the future attain a mark- 
ing of from 85 to 90 per cent. Candidates for 
first place in the respective classes must attain @ 
marking of from 90 to 100 per cent. Pupils who 
have not successfully completed a prescribed 
number of subjects will not be permitted to grad- 
uate. 

Detroit, Mich. Time clocks have been it 
stalled in the Highland Park High School and 
students are required to register their arrival 
and departure. The building is a new structure 
erected at a cost of $300,000. 

Shenandoah, Ia. The school year for the high 
school has been opened with a cadet military 
corps, an enlarged and improved manual trail: 
ing department, and a course in instrumental 
music. Another feature is the opening of 4 
Junior High School and the reorganization of the 
school system on the six-and-six plan. 

Paducah, Ky. The higher grades of the publi¢ 
school system have been formed into a Junior 
High School, replacing the former departmental 
plan. 

Ogden, Utah. The board has ordered that stu 
dents in the high school be required to take one 
of the five courses offered. The change displaces 
the elective system in use for a number of years, 
and provides for classical, scientific, English, it 
dustrial and commercial courses. 
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WOLFE 


LINE OF SCHOOL 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Ability to stand hard and constant 
use without giving trouble has 
been built into them in every way 
that sixty years of experience 
could suggest. 


We invite correspondence regarding any kind 
or amount of plumbing fixtures for school use. 
We furnish complete installations, every fix- 
ture and every part the product of one factory. 


age, Lhe L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. sigs 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DALLAS 
ROCHESTER 


CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
KANSAS CITY 


DENVER 601-627 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO ManiNeton” 





EVERY SCHOOL BOARD IS RESPONSIBLE 


to the parents for the health of several hundred, 
possibly thousands of children. 


As soon as a child enters school the responsi- 
bility rests upon the School Board, and it is a 
sacred duty to provide sanitary equipment. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


are sanitary in every detail. They are made of 
vitreous china, entirely open and easy to keep 
clean. 

If you are contemplating installing new drink- 
ing fountains do not hesitate to write us for 
particulars. Wewill give you expert advice. Cat- 
alogs and quotations will be sent upon request. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG.CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SANITARY 


LESS 
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Closet Partitions 


Made from PURE IRON; Rust Resisting, Corrosion Defying Metal. 


A staunch, sturdy, dependable product; offering advantages both in 
the installation and service, not to be realized in the use of stalls constructed 
from other materials. 

It will be necessary to carefully study details and specifications cover- 
ing the ““Nokorode”’ Sanitary Closet Partition, to gain a full appreciation 
of its value and understand its comparative low cost. 

It has many distinct mechanical features; such as special adjustable 
floor flanges, permanently tight interlocking joints (rivetless) and rein- 
forced posts. 

Furnished without doors when desired. 

Equally adapted for Latrines, Dry or Individual Closets and 
Shower Stalls. 

Write for 
You can have full information for the Special Bulletin describing 
asking 


Henry Weis Cornice Co. WeiSrctl, 


KANSAS CITY FOR SCHUULS 








a School Sound Jounal 


The Distinctive Features of a New 
Plane Trigonometry 


By A. M. HARDING, A. M. and J. S. TURNER, B. A. 


This text-book is the result of ten years’ experience in the class- 
room. It has been used in mimeographed form for two terms and has 
been thoroughly revised before publication. The authors are familiar 


SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL. Our Lyons’ Bookkeeping, for beginners, 
followed by Wholesale Accounting, Mercantile Accounting, and Modern 
Corporation Accounting, constitute the strongest and probably the most popular 
course in high school bookkeeping and accounting on the market. We publish 
a full line of commercial texts for the commercial department, including the 
Van Sant Manual of Shorthand and a strong list of supporting readers 


HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. Every 
familiar with Williams and Kempthorne's Algebras, Williams and Wil- 
liams’ Plane Geometry, (and Solid Geometry in preparation), Reed and Hen- 
derson’s High School Physics, Austin’s Domestic Science, and the other 
good books on our high school list 


GRADE TEXTS. Our Modern Arithmetics, by Henry C 
years ago, were at once adopted by three states—an unparalleled record. The 
Easy Road to Reading readers, Nature and Life series, brought out about the 
same time, have enjoyed almost equal popularity. 


with the difficulties which the student encounters in this subject 
and the arrangement and treatment of the subject matter are such 


teacher should be 


as to reduce these to a minimum. The book contains the material 
usually included in a fifty-hour course in Plane Trigonometry together 
with about 600 exercises. It meets the requirements of both high 
school and first-year college students. 

Price 90 cents, with logarithmic tables, $1.10—Postage extra. 


Copies sent on examination if requested. 


Cox, brought out two 


address 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


4 Chicago New York 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 131 E. 23d Street 


Educational Department For a complete list of our publications, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 West 45th Street 24 Bedford Street, Strand 
NEW YORK LONDON 





Practical Guides to 


What are You Look- 
ing for 


in a system of Shorthand? 


Do You Want Prompt Results? 


It was a class of four beginners— 
first-year students — who had been 
taught Benn Pitman Phonography in 
the Belleville (Ill.) High School, that 
took first place over similar students of 
all systems in the high-school contest 
at Normal, Ill., May 22. 


Do You Look to the Long Run? 


It was Joseph Neitlich, who studied 
Benn Pitman Phonography ina Boston 
High School in 1908, that took first 
place (with 100% for accuracy) over 





FIRST YEAR COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


By CLARA A. PEASE 
High School, Hartford, Conn. 


This text offers a concise but comprehensive view of science. It teaches 
first-year pupils the relation and interdependence of all the commonly 
recognized sciences and prepares them for intelligent work in any 
science offered in high schools during their later years. A simple laboratory 
course closely connected with the text accompanies the book. 


With Manual... te $1.28 
Without Manual. 1.08 
Laboratory Manual. 24 


CHARLES E. MERRIL L COMP. ANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, 432 Fourth Ave. CHICAGO, 323-325 E. 23d St. 





GooD ENGLISH 


Three Valuable Desk-Books 


__ By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
\ English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions 


Shows just the right word to make 
a desired meaning clear—not a mere 
list of synonyms—every word used in 
an actual sentence, with shades of 
meaning differentiated. New enlarged 
edition, just out. Cloth, 708 pp. $1.50, 


A Working Grammar o 
the English Language 
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from various sources and of a varied character. 
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No Boiler Required 
to Heat this Building 


’ 


School Board Sournal 
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No Coal or Ashes 


to Make Dirt and Work 


This Immense Building Heated Entirely by 


CLOW “GASTEAM” RADIATORS 


Each radiator being independent any room can be heated economically without operat- 
ing the entire system. 
Large buildings are being heated by Gasteam Radiators at a lower cost than with coal, 


and a saving is made in space for the boiler and coal storage rooms are eliminated. 
is no dirt and dust from coal and ashes. 


always involve. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 


SEND FOR GASTEAM CATALOG No. 102 


Established 
1878 


There 


There is a saving in labor that boilers and coal 


Gives Heat When and Where You Want It 


Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES: New York, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Milwaukee 
WORKS: Chicago, Newcomerstown, Ohio, Coshocton, Ohio 


tables. G. P. 
London. 

The authors mention, in their preface, that this 
text has been used in mimeographed form for 
two terms and has been thoroly revised before 


Putnam’s Sons, New York and 


publication. In other words, it has been tested, 
then revised. 
A few of its distinctive points are (1) An 


introductory chapter on plane geometry which 
serves as a connecting link between these sub- 
jects. (2) The treatment of triangles comes 
early enough to enlist the student’s interest. (3) 
A very complete treatment of logarithms is in- 
cluded in the text. This fullness and plainness 
is most satisfactory. (4) Sets of miscellaneous 
exercises are inserted at the end of the chapters, 
giving opportunity for selection. 

The thoro treatment of each and every topic 
makes this textbook equal to the needs of high 
school and first-year college students. 


Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts. 

By Roy Rutherford Bailey. Published under 
the Auspices of the National Safety Council. 128 
pages. 42 cents. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
On-Hudson, New York. 

Sure Pop, a quaint little champion of Safety 
First, signalizes his arrival from the mythical 
Borderland, by saving Bob Dalton, a typical boy 
of 11, from the consequences of heedlessly dash- 
ing in front of a rapidly moving street car. Bob 
and his twin sister, Betty, naturally become his 
warm admirers and loyal allies. They enter in- 
to his schemes for gaining safety. Thru a series 
of adventures they win their own spurs, attract 
the attention and enlist the interest of the com- 
munity, including an important and hitherto ob- 
durate mill owner. 

The epigrams of Sure Pop at the end of each 
chapter are capital in their pithiness. The book 
is delightful, good for all young people between 
the ages of nine and ninety. 


Institution Recipes. 

By Emma Smedley. Cloth, octavo, 248 pages. 
Price, $1.25. Published by the author, at 6 E. 
Front St., Media, Pa. 

The author, who is superintendent of high- 
School lunchrooms in Philadelphia has developed 
the present book as a result of her experience in 
her present work and as head of the domestic 


science department at Drexel Institute and as in- 
structor in dietetics at the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital. The work is, therefore, the result of many 
years teaching and practice in school and institu- 
tion kitchens and has this important merit 

every recipe has been actually used with suc- 
cess and is economical, hygienic and appetizing. 

The book contains a large amount of informa- 
tion on the organizing and equipment of school 
lunchrooms, tables of weights and measures, out- 
lines of menus, descriptions of the chief foods 
and beverages and tables of comparative food 
values. 

The book, of which the present edition is the 
second, should prove of value to every institution 
and school cook and to every domestic science 
teacher who must supervise the school luncheon 


Principles and Methods in Business Education. 

By Joseph Kahn and Joseph J. Kline. Cloth, 
439 pages. ‘The Macmillan Company, New York, 
Chicago. 

A distinct contribution to the literature of 
commercial] education is the manual of methods 
in the special subjects to be included in com- 
mercial courses in high schools and colleges 
While we may not agree with all the principles 
annunciated, we must admire the thoroness and 
rareness of the methods proposed for bookkeep- 
ing, commercial geography and history, business 
arithmetic and office routine. The formality and 
inflexibility of some of our high-school commer- 
cial courses will rapidly disappear if this book 
is applied by course makers and teachers. 


Mechanical Drawing and Practical Drafting. 

By Charles H. Sampson. 112 pages. Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

This book is the result of years of teaching 
mechanical drawing to young men who intended 
to become draftsmen. The subject is covered 
with rather more thoroness than the usual text 
for high-school classes. The arrangement is sys 
matic, the problems are well graded and well 
related. Isometric and perspective drawing are 
fully developed. Good lettering, a phase of the 
subject that is usually neglected, is emphasized 


Everyday Arithmetic. 

Book III. By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E 
Peet. 190 pages. Price, 45 cents, net. Houghton 
Mifflin Company 





In Book III, Everyday Arithmetic, main em- 
phasis is laid upon the application of essential 
processes in the world of business, industry, and 
civic affairs. Its problems will inform and arouse 
interest in many forms of activity. Here is but 
one instance: Even in writing Roman numerals 
pupils are asked to write the date of the first 
sending of a wireless message (1907). 

A number of problems often deal with different 
steps of one matter. Thus, we have seven prob- 
lems relating to the cost of a boy’s suit of clothes. 
A chapter of ten pages is given to the details of 
building a house, from digging its cellar to put- 
ting on its ridge pole. Groups of problems deal 
with national and municipal taxation. Work in 
which business paper—-statements, bills, checks, 
drafts, bonds,—appears is very much to the point 
Graphs are in evidence. It is more than pleasant 
to note that work under the metric system is pro 
vided. 

If seventh and eighth grade pupils can do in- 
telligently and readily the work in this book, 
they are probably fairly well fitted for the arith- 
metic needed in the business world. 


Literary Wall Map of the British Isles. 

By Prof. Blanche L. True, Forgo College. 
Cloth, 45 by 60 inches. Rand, McNally & Co., New 
York, Chicago. 

This map of England, Scotland and Ireland 
will be welcomed by teachers of English in high 
schools and colleges. It is exceedingly complete, 
not only from a strictly literary, but also from a 
historical standpoint. An index, in large type, 
is provided for the more important cities, battles, 
bays, small islands, etc. Mechanically, the map 
is up to the usual high standard of the Rand- 
McNally series of school charts. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL LITERA- 
TURE. 

School Hygiene. By John B. Todd, M. D. A 
discussion of the dependence of school hygiene 
upon school architecture. 

The Schoolhouse as a Polling Place. 
Ward University of Wisconsin. (U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., Bulletin 638.) A 
suggestion for dignifying the polls and for mak- 
ing the supreme act of citizenship very real to 
children. 

State versus Local Control of Elementary Edu- 


By E. J. 
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NCE in a generation a story appears 
which lights up the whole field of 
education. 


Herbert Quick’s Story 
The Brown Mouse 


is that sort of epoch-making book. Mr. Quick believes that the 
largest single problem in American life is rural education, because 
it has to do with the efficiency of that third of our people who feed 
the other two-thirds. He tells about a new kind of rural school—a 
real story, full of heart interest, astir with characters breathing the 
breath of life. 


Endorsed by Prominent Educators 


E, A, ROSS, Professor of Sociology, The University of Wisconsin. 

“The idea of a new type of rural school is driven home with great force 
and will fix itself in the mind of all who read the book. I wish it may 
have a hundred thousand readers. It is so fascinating that every member 
of our party read it.” 


Ww. A. THENRY, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. 
“THE BROWN MOUSE is an epoch-making book in the great movement 
to put rural education on a sound, abiding basis. Once it gets in the 
family it will be read by all from dad to the kids.” 
J. D. EGGLESTON, President Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
“THE BROWN MOUSE ought to have a very wide sale and I shall be 
surprised and disappointed if it does not have it. I should like to hug the 
author. The humor is delicious.” 


NEW YORK TIMES. 
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Announcement 


The Board of Education 


of Los Angeles, California 
has officially adopted the 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


for exclusive use in the High Schools of 
that city, commencing September, 1915, in 


place of a light-line system previously 
taught. 











It is interesting to note that the adoption of the Isaac Pit- 


man Shorthand for these schools was only arrived at after 
a most exhaustive examination by a special committee ap- 
pointed by Dr. J. H. Francis, City Superintendent of Schools, 
of the different systems and textbooks now on the market, 
including not only the Pitmanic methods, but light-line and 





“A brilliant presentation of the country school problem. Humor and 
constant high spirits are part of the charm of this good novel.” 
Dr. ALBERT E. WINSHIP, Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, 
“A delightful story of the triumph of an educational Napoleon over in- 


tensified rural prejudices.” 


CARL VROOMAN, Assistant Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


ington, D, C. 


“A story that ought to be in the hands of every American citizen who 
is interested in rural life problems, for it throws a flvood of light on the 
greatest of these problems—rural education. The new rural school which 
it portrays I hope to see built in brick and mortar on a thousand hillsides 
throughout the United States during the next decade. 


story that grips the attention from start to finish,” 


12mo., Cloth, Price $1.25 
At all booksellers or sent on approval by the Publishers 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


170 University Park, Indianapolis, Indiana 


cation. By Theo. L. MacDowell, Philadelphia. 


(Bulletin 649, U. S. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The first complete study of the 
financial control of education by the respective 
states of the Union. It describes and discusses 
(1) the bases for the distribution of state 
moneys, (2) the extent of the restrictions placed 
upon local expenditures of state moneys, (3) 
state aid, (4) restriction upon the local borrow- 
ing of moneys, (5) the state regulation of local 
taxing powers and duties, (6) state intervention 
in locality affairs. The pamphlet makes very 
clear that elementary school finance is very much 
divided between the local and the state author- 
ities and that a strong tendency exists toward 
centralization. 

A Brief for Military Education. By Prof. 
Lucien Howe, of the University of Buffalo. A 
plea for military education of all boys in the 
high schools and colleges of the United States. 

Kansas High School Debating League for 1915- 
16. This pamphlet covers the organization, con- 
stitution and practices of the Kansas High Schoo) 
Debating League. It contains, in addition, much 
valuable material on the organization and mana- 
agement of high school debating leagues. 

Truancy. By Elizabeth A. Irwin. Paper, 66 
pages. Published by the Public Education Asso- 
ciation, New York City. This study by a field 
worker presents the results/of an investigation 
into the health, mentality and home conditions 
of a large number of truants in New York City. 
It shows very clearly that nearly one-half of the 
truants in New York City are deficient mentally, 
that nearly one-fourth come from economically 
dependent families and that practically all are 
physically deficient. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

John W. Harper, of New York, the last survivor 
of Harper Brothers, book and magazine pub- 
lishers, died on August 13th at Biddleford Pool. 
He was 84 years of age. Mr. Harper was one of 
four brothers who created the publishing house 
which bears their name. 

Uniform textbooks have been adopted for Logan 
and Sangamon Counties, Illinois. 

The Fulton superior court of Georgia has 
denied an injunction and revoked the temporary 
restraining order against the city board of 
Atlanta, Ga., in the proceedings of citizens to 


A simple, charming 


connective vowel systems as well. 


Send for a copy of ‘‘Statistical Legerdemain,”’ 
containing the Truth in regard to the recent Re- 
port of the Committee appointed by the Short- 
hand Section of the High School Teachers’ As- 
sociation_of New York. 


Particulars of a free Correspondence Course for 


Teachers will also be sent upon request. 


prevent the adoption of the Tarr & McMurry 
geographies for the schools. The case now goes 
for trial by jury and the pupils of the schools 
will use the new geographies. 

In denying the injunction, the court held that 
the city ordinance requiring the adoption of text- 
books for five-year periods in the schools meant 
that the minimum time for the use of a book was 
five years. It is not mandatory upon the board 
to make changes only at intervals of five years. 

Haliburton’s primer (Heath) has been adopted 
for the primary grades of Memphis, Tenn. 


MR. PHILLIPS ELECTED. 

It is not frequent that the manager of an educa- 
tional department of a general book publishing 
house becomes an officer of the firm. When this 
occurs it is the result of unusual business ability 
as indicated by greatly increased returns from 
the school book department. 

Recently the head of the Educational Depart- 





J. D. PHILLIPS, 
Treasurer, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th St. 


New York 





ment of Houghton Mifflin Company, Mr. James 
Duncan Phillips, has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of treasurer of the firm. Mr. Phillips’s elec- 
tion has given unusual pleasure to his associates 
and has been watched with interest by members 
of the school book fraternity. Mr. Phillips’s elec- 
tion is a recognition of his business sagacity and 
foresight. 

Mr. Phillips was graduated from Harvard in 
1897 and entered the employ of Houghton Mifflin 
in the following year. He was a member of the 
editorial staff for ten years, and in 1907, when 
the firm incorporated, he became a director and 
manager of the Educational Department. His 
active promotion of the school book interests of 
the firm increased the department to one of the 
most important and largest producers of school 
and college textbooks in the country. Mr. Phillips 
has particularly pushed the well known River- 
side Literature Series and the new Educational 
Monograph Series. 

Mr. Phillips is a member of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Vice-President for New Eng- 
land of the Associated Harvard Clubs. He is in- 
terested in local politics and was, for many years 
a member of the Salem Common Council. 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Mr. Harry Lee Jones, formerly connected with 
Silver, Burdett & Company at Chicago, Illinois. 
has been appointed Illinois manager for the Edu- 
cational Associates of Springfield, Mass. Mr 
Jones will handle the new history charts issued 
September first. The charts mark the first step 
in the teaching of history thru charts. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., have appointed June D. 
Meeker as their representative for central New 
York state. Mr. Meeker was principal of the high 
school at Saranac Lake. He makes his head- 
quarters at Camden, N. Y. 

Mr. W. A. McCurdy has recently become 4 
representative of D. C. Heath & Co., in Ohio. 


Beverly, Mass. A recent report of the trustee 
of the savings system shows that deposits of chil- 
dren during the past year totaled $6,553.18, or al 
increase of $685 over the previous year. There 
were 27,686 deposits made during the year 
against 23,305 in 1914, or an increase of 4,381. 
Three hundred and twenty-two new books were 
opened and 1,126 new depositors were enlisted. 
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The See and Say Phonetic Series 


(The Royal Road to Reading) 
BY 


Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, 
Elizabeth C. Bonney and E. F. Southworth. 


‘Tee books have recently been adopted in Pittsburgh, Washington, Trenton and 
Syracuse. Over two hundred schools in New York State have adopted these books 


during the past eighteen months, including six of the ten Normal Schools. 


many of the perplexing ‘problems of the primary teacher. 


What Each Book Does 


Book J, See and Say, teaches 39 of the most common 


W hat See and Say 
Does 


1. It separates the study of phonetics 
from reading, but prepares for all reading. 


2. It gives the child independent power 
in reading very early in his school course. 


3. It develops clear articulation and 
enunciation, as well as correct pro- 
nunciation, teaching how to correct 
common speech defects. 


4. It gives the child a solid foundation 
in the minimum essentials of spelling 
at the end of the third school year. 


A Teacher’s Manual accompanies each book of the See and Say Series. 


sounds including the consonant and short vowel sounds. 


They solve 


It develops 


a vocabulary of 400 words commonly found in primers and first readers 
and gives the key to the pronunciation of thousands of other words 


composed of these sounds. 


Book II, See and Say, teaches 25 additional sounds and 
develops a vocabulary of over 2100 words taken from first and second 


year reading material. 


When a child has finished Book II he should 


be able to read any second reader, without help. 


Book III, See and Say, covers the remaining phonetic 
| material necessary for all word mastery. When achild has completed 
this book he should be prepared for all reading. 


These develop the lessons in detail, and provide more correlated 


material for story telling, picture study, seat work, dramatization, games, dictation, and spelling work than has ever before been gathered 


together for the help of primary teachers. 


These Manuals furnish a liberal education in applied primary methods. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, University Block, Syracuse, N.Y. 


E. F. SOUTHWORTH, Pres. 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

Mr. Wm. C. Moore, of Salem, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Newburyport. 
He succeeds John D. Brooks. 

Supt. V. Meldo Hillis of Nampa, Ida., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Medford, 
Ore. Mr. C. J. Brosman, principal of the Park 
School, Boise, Ida., succeeds Mr. Hillis at Nampa. 

Miss Katherine Obye, for a number of years 
principal of the high school, Galena, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools. Mr. Leslie A. 
Homrich, of Dixon, Ill., succeeds Miss Obye as 
principal. 

Dr. Gilbert E. Seaman, of Milwaukee, has been 
appointed a member of the Wisconsin Central 
Board of Education, representing the board of 
university regents. The Central Board is to con- 
sist of the governor, the secretary of state, state 
superintendent, one member from the board of 
university regents and one from the board of 
normal regents. 

Mr. Walter Bland has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Globe, Ariz., to succeed R. 
Thane Cook. 

Dr. James Chalmers, superintendent of schools 
at Fitchburg, Mass., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion. Previous to his appointment as superin- 
tendent, Dr. Chalmers was pastor of one of the 
local churches. 

Mr. Charles D. Warner, who has been called the 
“father” of the Red Bank, N. J., school system, 
died at his home at the age of 87 years. Mr. 
Warner served as teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent in the schools of Massachusetts, and was 
president of the Red Bank school board for 46 
years. 

Mr. C. H. Maxson, of Moline, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at St. Cloud, 
Minn., to succeed C. H. Barnes. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Dr. J. J. Savitz, who has been Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education for New Jersey during the 
past year, has resumed his duties as superin- 
tendent of schools at Westfield. 


Mr. Wm. F. Carlin has resigned as secretary 
of the school board at Peabody, Mass., to accept 
a public office in Cincinnati. 


Mr. Frank E. DeGraw, for 23 years a member 
of the board of education at South Amboy, N. J., 
died on August 18th at his home. 


Mr. Charles C. Bishop has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Portage, Wis. The salary 
has been fixed at $2,000 for the ensuing year. 


Miss Wilmer Kinnan, of Saginaw, Mich., has 
been elected assistant superintendent of schools 
at Lynn, Mass. Miss Kinnan succeeds Miss Flora 
BE.’ Pope. 

Mr. John H. Theberath, vice-president of the 
school board at South Orange, N. J., died at his 
home on August 24th from an attack of apoplexy. 

Mr. C. H. Jackson, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Gales- 
burg, Mich. 

Mr. H. S. Simmons has been appointed super- 
intendent of schools at Antigo, Wis. 

Dr. Jessie Newkirk Knight has resigned as vice- 
president of the Kansas City, Kans., school board. 
She will remove shortly to St. Louis, where she 
will make her home. 

Mr. A. E. Kraybill, of Munhall, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

Mr. W. H. Echols, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Durant, Okla., has been appointed a 
member of the Oklahoma State Board of Educa- 
tion. He succeeds Mr. A. S. Falkner who has be- 
come president of the Southeastern State Normal 
School at Durant. 

Mr. Milton Clauser, of Denver, Colo., has been 
appointed Supervisor of Manual Training at Salt 
Lake, Utah. The position carries a salary of 
$2,800 per annum. 

Duncan McGregor, formerly president of the 
Platteville State Normal School has been elected 
president of the Wisconsin State Board of Nor- 
mal Regents. 

Dr. Ida C. Bender has resigned as primary 
supervisor of the Buffalo schools. She had been 


H. E. REED, Vice-Pres. 


connected with the schools 35 years and had 
been in charge of the primary work since 1892. 
In speaking of the resignation, Supt. Emerson 
said: “Dr. Bender has shown herself to be an 
educator in the highest and truest sense; of keen 
mind, of wide culture, of broad sympathies; ten- 
der of heart to the child, helpful of spirit to the 
teacher, wise of counsel to her associates, in- 
spirational in her work, alive to the needs of a 
growing city, and loyal always in her support of 
the superintendent’s ideal and plans.” 


Pittsburg, Kans. Mrs. E. V. Lanyon has been 
elected president of the board of education. 


Supt. B. F. Moore of Muncie, has been chosen 
president of the newly created Indiana Teachers’ 
Retirement Commission. 


DEATH OF SUPT. BARDWELL. 

D. L. Bardwell, district superintendent of 
schools in New York City and a prominent figure 
in educational circles of New York State died 
suddenly on September 7 following an attack of 
heart disease. 


Mr. Bardwell was at the time of his death 
associated with Dr. E. L. Stephens as a super- 
visor of high schools, in direct charge of class- 
room inspection and rating of teachers. 


Superintendent Bardwell was born fifty-five 
years ago, in the village of Bardwell’s Ferry, 
Mass., founded by his ancestors. He was grad- 
uated from Amherst when 21, and in 1883 he be- 
came a teacher in the schools of Champaign 
County, Illinois. The following year he taught 
in the Greenwich Academy, Greenwich, Conn., 
and then, from 1885 to 1890, he was superintend- 
ent of the schools at Greenport, L. I. In 1890 he 
became head of the science department in the 
State Normal School, at Cortland, N. Y., and in 
1898 he was appointed Superintendent of the 
Binghampton Schools, an office which he held 
until he was called to New York City. 


In 1903, Supt. Maxwell selected him to super- 
vise the schools of the Boro of Richmond, which 
includes the villages on Staten Island. The 
schools were scattered and independent and 
lacked altogether a standard of efficiency. It was 
Mr. Bardwell’s work during seven years to re- 
organize and standardize them and he did this 
with marked success. 
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A BINDER 
That- Really 


Binds a Year’s 
File of the 


American School 
Board Journal 


PRICE 85c 





: You can point a pencil very 
is sharp. 
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not practical 





try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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are manufactured in the larg- 
est Special Furniture Factory 
in Ohio. Only the very best 
of material, machinery, equip- 
ment and workmen are used. 

That is why Economy 

Drawing Tables 
are the best. 

We manufacture them in 
many different styles and 
sizes, and they are made to 
meet every need. 

We make a specialty of large orders. 
Write for catalog. 
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rather that the school district should pay the 
$10,000 which it had a right to promise to pay 
for a schoolhouse than that the contractor 
should suffer the entire loss of his services. It 
seems absurd to say the city cannot pay the per- 
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thorit; 


school site and religious worship, the use of a A school district thru its proper boards mitted $10,000 because, forsooth, the school- have 1 
church building for school purposes, when nec- - officers has the power to eee and hold house was better and more valuable than it lookin 
essary, is not illegal (41 S. W. 1066). Even property for school purposes as 18 conferred could ordinarily purchase for that price. It for tl 
when religious instruction is given in a rented = 1t by statute (115 N. W. 554; 56 Atl. should be noted that the constitutional pro- XN. W 
church building and teachers and children are 12). It is generally provided that SG ccnoel Ji is not against making contracts nor 
required regularly to attend mass, no grounds board may enter into a contract for the erec- ogainst purchasing material or labor, but 
are presented for equitable relief, if it does not ton ot . schoolhouse only at the time and against incurring indebtedness, and, if we hold — 
appear in the bill by whom the religious exer- place fixed by law (4 S. W. 278), only upon the a promise to pay a larger sum valid only up to ~ 1 
cises are “required” (10 N. b. 669). Neither petition or aateeny of the vat of the dis- the debt limit, the result is that such promise ye 
will taxpayers who have acquiesced for a long trict (43 Pace. 102; 48 N. W. 363), and only does not incur indebtedness bevond ia %0 ae 
time in the expenditure of school money in sec- to the extent of funds provided and available amount” (58 L. R. A. 100) physi 
tarian instruction be allowed to maintain a for this purpose (56 N. E. 990; 58 L. R. A. a. Sontag . 2 , those 
suit to compel reimbursement to the district by 100). Trustees generally have no authority to, Thus it in clear that 2 are for the bull life a 
the school officers (19 L. R. A. 171). acquire real property and hold it for any other 8 of a schoolhouse, calling for the expenditure ate; 
Te is no defenec to an action for the rent of purpose than a school site (113 N. W. 884): of an amount greater than the law allows for failec 
a room or building for school purposes that the altho acquired property will be presumed to such purpose, - pee void i the contrast el becau 
school was continued by private contributions be held for school purposes (42 Ill. 442). vides that no liability shall be imposed upon the n 
longer than it otherwise would have been, or If the contract does not comply with the law the board for anything more than the sum law- break 
that the instructors were not legally employed in the above particulars it is void. This does fully available (18 S. E. 588). In no case can has k 
or qualified (15 Pick. Mass. 35). Where such uct mean, however, that the district may en- a district be held liable on the ground of estop- On 
1 lease has been made, any disturbance of the  tirely escape liability. Thus payment for ma-_ pel for any sum in excess of that authorized disco 
school’s possession by the lessor, as by an entry, terial furnished for and used in a school build- for the purpose for which the obligation is in- Th 
entitles the district to recover for the damages ing may be enforced as far as is possible with- curred (71 N. E. 667; 72 N. E. 829). But a One 
sustained (102 N. W. 999). This is true, al-- out exceeding the constitutional limit upon the Lil! for the preliminary steps towards the erec- being 
tho the school has no money to pay the debt of the district, altho the contract under tion of a building may be enforced, when the ation 
lessor provided, of course, that the lessor is not which it is furnished is invalid as a whole, be- building itself for lack of funds cannot be Th 
given the right of entry for non-payment of cause not within such limit. Said the court: built, because such steps are not a part of the as ar 
rent (2 Pa. St. 28). Where a district builds a “If a school district has power to purchase and work of construction. Under such circum- Th 
schoolhouse on leased premises, it has on com- pay for a schoolhouse costing $10,000 and ob- stances the Supreme Court of Nebraska allowed must 
mon law principles the right to remove the tains one worth $12,000, and for which it prom- an architect to recover from the general funds TI 
building during its tenancy, or if such tenancy ised to pay $12,000, altho upon indivisible con- of a district for his drawings and specifications litio 
terminates on a contingency, such as the clos- tract, there is no constitutional prohibition for a schoolhouse, saying “they were ordered she 
ing of school, within a reasonable time there- breached except by promising to pay the exces- for the use of the district and were necessary TI 
after. This right of removal, moreover, is not sive $2,000, it is too late, after the completion as much as many other articles or services tute 
de feated by the absence of an express reserva- of the building, for the contractor to rescind, which come within the general expenses of a her 
tion of title in the school district (102 N. W. and no other form of remedy is open to him ex- school district, and must be paid for from the leave 
999). Under some statutes, however, the school cept to receive what the municipality can pay. general fund” (80 N. W. 265). Previously the shou 


beard has no power to rent rooms separate from 


It would certainly seem the part of equity 


court had said: “The board had as much au- 
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thority to contract for such work as it would 
have to employ some one to draw a proposition 
looking to a vote for building bonds or to pay 
for the advertising of such an election” (78 
N. W. 392). 


THE SUBSTITUTE TEACHER. 
(Concluded from Page 10) 
teacher who needs a substitute except in wun- 
usual circumstances. ‘The substitute is called 
to rooms where the regular teacher at best is 
physically disabled for successful teaching, to 
those where the teacher leads a strenuous social 
life and has to take a few days off to recuper- 
ate; to have utterly 
failed; and to those having temporary vacancies 
because a teacher has broken her contract in 
the middle of the year, knew she was going to 


rooms where teachers 


break it, and in consequence of that knowledge 
has been lax in her work. 

One who solves the substitute problem will 
discover these things: 

That a substitute must be a TEACHER. 
One who knows the work from a to izzard, and 
being qualified, should receive proper remuner- 
ation at a fixed salary per year. 

That her place in the schools is as important 
a any other in the school system. 

That 


Must so recognize her work. 


principals, supervisors and _ teachers 
That a teacher whose room was not in a con- 
dition for the substitute to readily see what 
she had been doing was derelict in her duty. 
That a principal should accompany a substi- 
tute to the room where she is to teach and see 
her properly started in her work before he 
leaves it. If he failed to do this the substitute 
should be required to report him. 


That substitutes should be required to leave 


the room and equipment in order, the records 
filled and a statement of the work she had done. 

That unless a teacher had registered as “an 
all round” teacher she would not be expected 
to substitute in both primary and upper grades, 

That supervisors should have special meetings 
for substitute teachers for the purpose of ex- 
plaining and amplifying their work in the 
grades in which the substitutes were registered 
to teach. And substitutes should not be re- 
quired to attend a regular third grade meeting 
because on that day she happened to be substi- 
tuting in third grade. 

When faults in the substitute 
system as now followed in most schools are cor- 
rected, there will be less cause of complaint of 
demoralization of pupils where substitutes have 
been working, and it may aid in disclosing 
“that broken link 


these main 


somewhere” so frequently 
discussed by school principals. 


KENTUCKY PENSIONS. 

A teachers’ pension system has been put into 
effect in the state of Kentucky. It provides for 
a pension of $600 after 35 years of teaching, and 
advances of $20 for each additional year until 
the fortieth year, when the teacher is eligible to 
the full $700. To receive the benefit of the sys- 
tem, teachers must pay into the fund $10 per 
annum for fifteen years, $20 for ten years and 
$20 per annum until the completion of the for- 
tieth year. Teachers who are disabled and who 
are placed on the pension list after teaching 25 
years, may receive $350 and proportionately more 
for each additional year. 


STATE SANITATION LAW. 

A new school law recently passed in Illinois 
is that entitled the “sanitation” law, providing 
for the construction and maintenance of school 
buildings. The provisions are as follows: 


For Schools, Churches, Stores 
and Auditoriums 
THOUSANDS IN USE 
Made in 3 Sizes 
Meets the requirements of all State Laws. 


Most economical heater, because the Hot 
Blast draft burns the smoke. 


Simple, Safe, Sanitary, Strong and Satisfactory. 


The National Air Heater sells for less, because it does 
not require an expert to set it up, or operate. 
installed as an ordinary stove. 


As easily 


We issue a special 16 page catalog describing our line 
of heaters, and four approved Ventilating Systems which 
cover any condition of old or new buildings. 


WRITE US FOR AIR HEATER CATALOG 


EXCELSIOR STOVE & MFG. CO. 


Station B. Quincy, III. 


First, the minimum school year shall be seven 
months. 

Second, the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion shall prepare the specifications for the min- 
imum requirements for the proper heating, ven- 
tilating, lighting, seating, water supply, toilets 
and safety against fire in every school building. 

Third, boards of directors and boards of educa- 
tion before erecting or remodeling a school build- 
ing, must submit their plans to the county super- 
intendent, who shall approve the same. 

Fourth, the county superintendent shall in- 
spect all schools annually and shall report to the 
township trustees on the conditions of the same. 

Fifth, township trustees shall withhold the 
state funds from districts which do not comply 
with the requirements. 

Sixth, the county superintendent is empowered 
to condemn buildings upon the recommendation 
of the state board of health, the state fire mar- 
shal and the state architect. 

Seventh, buildings already in use will not come 
under the law until March, 1917. For those to 
be erected, the same takes effect immediately. 

Brockton, Mass. The school board has taken 
action toward the improvement of the physical 
condition of students in the upper grades. Miss 
Marguerite Sanderson, of the Boston Schoo] of 
Physical Education, has been appointed to have 
charge of corrective work. The exercises will 
consist of instruction in the proper manner of 
walking, sitting and standing and correct breath 
ing. 

New York, N. Y. The board of superintendents 
has recommended to the school board that pro- 
vision be made in the 1916 budget for the employ- 
ment of substitutes as proctors. These proctors 
would act as assistants at examinations conducted 
by the Board of Examiners, and would tabulate 
the results of the more important examinations. 

Dallas, Tex. The school board has raised the 
maximum salary of teachers from $1,600 to $1,800. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. The board has installed a 
motion picture machine for use in the classrooms 
and for entertainments. 

Canton, O. A school for defective pupils has 
been opened. 
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Bossert Egaipit Schools 


School Houses That Are More Than Portable 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now you can 
buy Bossert Redibilt School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct from 
us and save money for your school board. 











We are equipped to furnish any size building on short notice. Prices 
of same depend on requirements and State Laws—but in every case are 
the lowest fur quality of material supplied. Remember, this is not a cut 
lumber proposition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential. as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, arrange 
to erect all buiidings. Buildings can be taken down and re-erected any 
number of times without marring a cingle feature. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 
1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Each section is made with air chambers—cool in summer—warm in winter. Any one can 
put them together with no other tool but a monkey wrench. Sections come in three foot 
units—painted two coats outside and oiled inside—fine hardware attached. 
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OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 


SECTIONAL: SCHOOL:-BUILDINGS BRanaren 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 
every detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceiling. With every modern convenience 
makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With the per- 
fect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal _It is the only building that can be taken 
down and moved to another location without mutilating some of the parts. We can prove it. 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 
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School construction. 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


3081 Arcede Buliding 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


Oxrrk school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
Territories. They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
and eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


SEATTLE, WASH, 


Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted -chool revenues find it dificult wo vulld new schoolhouses fast enough to keep up with 
the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 530 to 20. 

, When shipped from our factory, they are ready bullt and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
4" done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached te 
same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
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plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated F 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. We GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
_ We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
detailed information. ERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. snack 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF sink is galvanized iron almost without excep- 000, or $195 per pupil. On a cubic basis, the an 
SCHOOLS. tion. Where slop sinks are installed in toilet building cost 11g cents per foot. The heating oy 
anenele Sew Page 3) rooms adjacent to nice plumbing fixtures they and ventilating cost $12,192 additional. a 
been attached wo the faucet. There are types, are generally of porcelain, but when placed in Much credit for the very economical arrange sa 
however, in which the trough or sink is deliber- slop sink closets accessible to the janitor only, ™et and the very complete educational = ssa 
ately used for one to six bubblers, thus making galvanized iron is often substituted. ment of the building is due to Supt. John — work 
one waste connection serve all the fountains in Both kitchen sinks and slop sinks should have pend a ter every ion W — 7 — udic 
° tects. e@ buliding was designed by tne P ste 
the same trough. backs—integral preferred—and valves control- Lyon & ’ Trost & Trost. E] Paso, T tan 
= . : known firm of Trost & Trost, El Paso, Tex. whe 
The wall hung fountain, illustrated in Figure ing the supplies so as to regulate the flow of , 
j i individ 7 y TEACHERS’ SALARIES. are 
67, is a cheap and satisfactory form of indivi - the water and to allow repair of the faucets Combesten’. BR. 1. The school beetle 
ual fountain. It is sometimes set in batteries of  \yithout shutting down other fixtures. A good adopted a cainir eineieaa tor orineipale, aa ” 
three, or even — installation of a school kitchen sink is shown salaries are: ea 
Pedestal fountains have the advantage of j,,, Figure 70. Here the valves are set in the Women principals of grammar schools with voc: 
being set out on a floor in any desired position, wall with the bonnet and wheel handle exposed. four rooms, $600 for the first year, $630 for the the 
: a wi r . eae ; ; oe second and $660 for the third year. twes 
without regard for a wall. These can be ob ate ti i kitel simile a 
‘ ‘ Drain boards on kitchen sinks are coming Women principals of two-room buildings, $570 bon 
tained in many forms and styles from the €X- into much wider use than formerly. The for the first year, $600 for the second and $630 
tremely rugged, such as is installed in the East favorite board is built of ash as this does not for the third year. a 
Orange (N. J.) High School (Figure 68), to break the amount of dishes which a board of Male grammar school principals, $800 for . this 
the most advanced, foot-control vitreous foun- enamaled izen will first year, $875 for the second year, $950 for cita 
tain such as is installed in the Elizabeth (N. J.) , ° ‘ ; , third year and $1,000 for the fourth year. thes 
on = ce . _- Cooking sinks are preferably vitreous, but Women principals of the lower grades, $570 for will 
High School (Figure 69). we porcelain is also much used. Demonstration the first year, $600 for the second and $630 for r 
The type of bubblers requiring pressure by  tabje sinks are made of vitreous ware, porcelain, the third year. 2 7. 
the hands to operate are not likely to be as sani- one ave . St. Paul, Minn. The salary schedule for grade 
. th bubblers dite: hadhin Senden, te tant alberene, etc. These usually have ground ar principals and high-school teachers has been re wel 
ary 38 ee ? ae + ’ and are set under openings cut in the tops o vised by Commissioner Anthony Yoersg. blie 
control and should not be used when avoidable. the table. Alberene is often used where acids The new schedule provides: Principals of * 
Sinks are a comparatively rare fixture in 41. to be handled. schools with from one to four rooms inclusive, thu 
schools excepting those of more advanced char- beinapannctinimsinen $1,050; five to seven rooms $1,150; eight to ¥ ma 
acter. They may be divided into service sinks THE ALBUQUERQUE HIGH SCHOOL. rooms, ss oan 12 to 15 rooms, $1,500; over ~ 
: a: ah : rooms, $1,800. : 
and sinks for teachers and pupils. The service r . rage» | oe It includes Teachers in the high schools will receive addi- r 
sinks comprise slop sinks, kitchen and lunch- The furniture is of t oe mee Sy mdes sions to thelr present pay, varying from 91s = tin 
room and boiler room sinks. The pupils’ sinks @2 oe Soa > t kane jac oe v108. da og 
j ; sstic science sinks, chemistry sinks, ®2 %ver-communicating te . ao Peoria, Ill. The school board has adopte ani 
ence pean eo =e oy a vidual lockers, slate blackboards, especially de-  gajary schedule providing for a minimum of $50 at 
arts d science sinks, etc., the teachers’ sinks ~, aif ° : y ! e} 
ep See Sees ' fewer , rae signed manual training and science equipment, and a maximum of $90 per month. Beginning 
are limited almost entirely to demonstration steel library shelving, etc. next year, teachers to be eligible to the advance 
table sinks. The building has a total pupil capacity of must devote additional time to advanced ot | 
In general enameled iron sinks are fairly 590, and the auditorium will seat comfortably and must pass an examination satisfactory tot =o 


satisfactory for service use. The boiler room 


850 persons. The building cost a total of $101,- 
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Many Schools Must Have Equipment at Low Cos 


benches and compare a sample with any at equal or higher prices. 
have SHELDON convenience and quality, and many other benches of higher prices will not give the service. 


E. H. SHELDON 


FILLING THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from Page 13) 
work; and this closer relationship between pu- 
pils and school officials added appreciably to the 
total results achieved. 

The value of such social activities cannot be 
overrated. They are educational in a broad 
sense, and stimulating. Zest is added to the 
work in the classrooms; many barriers and prej- 
udices are broken down, and a clearer under- 
standing of each others’ ideals is given a some- 
what broader scope to expand. So successful 
are these affairs in fostering a deeper interest 
in evening school work on the part of students 
and the public, that I would not hesitate to ad- 
vocate meetings as often as once a week thruout 
the term. These can very well take place be- 
tween 8:30 and 9:30 or 10 P. M.; thus only one 
hour of the week is taken from the regular les- 
sons. There is no limit to the usefulness ot 
this phase of education. Lectures, debates, re- 
citals, exhibitions of work accomplished—all 
these can be so planned and distributed that they 
will do the most good in the most appropriate 
way and time. 

City officials and other prominent people may 
well be invited to attend some of these assem- 
blies—it will be a revelation to many. The en- 
thusiasm with which the students received the 
mayor of the city, on the occasion of the last 
meeting of the term, was remarkable. His ad- 
dress and advice to them was received with con- 
tinued and appreciative applause. Himself a 
man risen from the ranks by personal initiative 
and aggressive spirit, his remarks bore peculiar 
weight and significance. 

The “Graduation.” 

This last meeting, or note- 
worthy also from the fact that we made of it a 
sort of “graduation” night. Certificates 


assembly, was 


were 


No. 05 


& CO. 


awarded to all those students who had satisfac- 
torily completed the work in any department 
during the term, and had achieved an attend- 
ance of at least 70 per cent of the possible num- 
ber of evenings. With too many recipients pres- 
ent, we had the various instructors, at the end 
of the program, advance to the front and receive 
from the President of the Board the bundles of 
certificates labeled according to departments. It 
was an impressive procession, and was observed 
with the keenest and most breathless interest as, 
one after another, thirty-four instructors stepped 
to the platform in answer to their naines and 
department, and carried away the precious doc- 
uments, to be distributed later to hosts of eager, 
childishly happy groups of students ranging in 
age from 17 to 65 years! 

What I have sought to convey thruout this 
article is the part that our evening schools must 
take in the development of American education, 
and some of the methods we used to further this 
phase of training. An immeasurable proposi- 
tion confronts all who are directly charged with 
the administration of such work. Granted that 
there is a willingness to help all who are in need 
of supplementary knowledge along various direc- 
tions, and that there is to be no catering to the 
bizarre or freakish ambition, then it is vastly 
problematic as to where to draw the line on the 
activities of the evening school. 

The shop and the mart; the home and the 
great outside world with its pulsing industries; 
the cultural and scholastic sides of life—all these 
must find representation in the schools that offer 
an opportunity for better preparation during the 
hours usually devoted to rest and recreation. 
And to this end not only must the schools be 
ready to receive all applicants, but the instruc- 
tion must be such, and the instructors so quali- 
fied. that those who come in good faith shall take 
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away with them a clearer vision and a higher 
ambition and power for greater future useful- 
ness. For the most serious detriment to real 
attainment or successful operation of the night 
school is the semi-interested or lukewarm 
teacher. Close!y allied to this kind of elass- 
conductor is the physically weak teacher who 
cannot stand the strain of both day and night 
school sessions, and must perforce “take things 
easy, most of the two hours being spent in 
“hearing” lessons. Such teachers are the most 
utter and disheartening failures from an even- 
ing school point of view. Somehow, by the grace 
of a kind Providence, the pupils of such teach- 
ers in the day schools work out their own salva- 
tion by being thrown upon their own resources 
or in some more mysterious ways; and tho the 
waste here is lamentable, there are possibilities 
of redemption. 
The Importance of Good Teaching. 

But the adult pupil has no such opportuni- 
ties for educational recuperation. Time has 
become a precious asset, and there is little hope 
of undoing the mischief of poor teaching at this 
period. Discouragement is fatal for a majority 
of evening school students. The writer has per- 
sonally met men and women who tho needing 
the very things that the night school offers could 
not be prevailed upon to enter, because years 
ago an evening school teacher “made fun of 
them,” or, as in another case, the instruction 
was indifferent, listless, and lacking in meaning. 

Only those teachers who possess good health 
and an abundance of energy and determination 
ought to take up such vicarious work. Liveli- 
ness, briskness, even vivacity are needed here. 
Discussions, explanations, recitations, direc- 
tions, etc., must be carried along with a spirit 
that begets cheerful interest and desire to ac- 
complish things on the part of students. The 
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R.R. JOHNSON, M’f'r 
7208 Eberhardt Ave. 
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monotony or dull regularity of a whole day’s 
work in the shop or home or street must not be 
supplemented by a somnolent droning of lessons 
at night, or the subject will fall asleep and de- 
feat the very purpose of his coming! 

Since the number of teachers employed at 
night is only a small percentage of the day 
school force, a careful selection from among the 
applicants can well be made. The matter of 
choosing teachers from other sources than that 
of the regular day force has something to recom- 
ment it if these have the necessary educational 
qualifications coupled with ability, but the plan 
is not at all desirable if skillful persons can be 
sought out from the great body of teachers al- 
ready prepared, and often well-equipped to 
enter such work. 

This accomplished, and with classes not too 
large to interfere with individual help for pupils, 
surely not more than twenty or twenty-five in 
a classroom, there ought to result a measure of 
success most gratifying to those deeply interest- 
ed in greater and better “people’s schools.” 

But little more remains to be said. Not, in- 
deed, that every possible point of view has been 
exhausted. On the contrary, there are as many 
and as varied problems as there are towns and 
cities which must face them. Economic and so- 
cial conditions, industrial or other opportunities, 
these and other things have their bearing on 
courses of studies, organization, and general di- 
rection, and need to be studied in their total 
affect on, and relation to, the evening school. 

In the main, I have given only those in- 
stances which, carefully developed, proved suc- 
cessful here. Some of them, I think, are appli- 
cable, in a general way, in other communities. 
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to have good window shades 
as it is to have poor ones. 
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Adjustable Window Shades 
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There can be no fixed standard for the whole 
country. But if it is desirable that some goal 
or ideal be had in mind, then there should be 
provided some tangible point toward which we 
can direct our efforts. We need, besides a cer- 
tain enthusiasm and a praiseworthy ambition 
for present success, a definite aim for the future. 
And that, if I may venture to formulate it, 
should be a determination to call within the 
evening schools every individual of a commun- 
ity if he (or she) can profit in any way by the 
instruction offered. When such schools can 
attract, and hold in regular attendanee, from 
twenty to forty per cent of the population, then 
in all truth will it be said that these institu- 
tions have worthily and ultimately accom- 
plished the fulfillment of their manifest purpose. 
At least, it is a goal well worth striving for— 
and toward which our sincerest efforts may well 
be directed. 
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IS THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AN IN- 
CUBUS ON MODERN EDUCATION? 


(Continued from Page 16) 

knows when to defer to the wise counsel of its 
superintendent and when to take its hands off 
the administration of the schools and leave it to 
him and his corps of capable assistants. 

Incidentally it will be noted that if proposi- 
tions 1 and 8 are accepted all talk of a double- 
headed school system, one educational and one 
business, is silenced. You cannot have a super- 
intendent and a business manager of equal rank 
and authority, one to supervise education and 
one to supervise the business affairs of the sys- 
tem. If the purpose of education be to educate 
the children and everything else must be sub- 
ordinate to that, then every department should 
be under the superintendent’s control. As a 
matter of fact, every business transaction han- 
dled by the board of education is primarily an 
educational matter from the buying of the pen- 
ceils to the lighting of the schoolroom and from 
the supervision of the janitors to the selection 
of school sites. Every question should be con- 
sidered first of all from its educational side. 
Not a school site should be purchased, not 4 
building plan or specification be approved, not 
a policy inaugurated until it has been submitted 
to the board’s experts for an opinion from an 
educational standpoint. 

The Ultimate Qualification. 

4. And now I come to the fourth qualification 
which I consider the most essential of all. 
Every member of the ideal board of education 
will possess an enthusiasm for education. AnD 
efficiency engineer, equipped with a stop watch 
and a coldly analytical brain, may reduce ® 
factory to a basis of real efficiency, but no man 
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can be a successful member of a board of edu- 
eation until his emotions are quickened and his 
inner enthusiasms aroused. A group of chil- 
dren playing should set his pulses stirring, and 
a schoolroom of happy students should be an 
inspiration. In which case he would be keenly 
alive to his responsibilities, would be eager to 
know the best and most effective teaching meth- 
ods, would follow with growing appreciation the 
present evolution of education, would keep in 
touch with the newest experiments, would read 
the latest and authoritative literature, 
and listen with open mind to the _ lead- 
ers in educational thought and life, would 
frequent the educational conferences, would 
strive to know and understand the deeper 
currents of school activities, would intelligently 
co-operate with principals and teachers in their 
efforts to solve the many problems of the school- 
room and the playground, would develop a beau- 
tiful sympathy with child life in all its phases. 
and would know the profound significance of 
the public school in relation to this throbbing 
democracy in which we live. I know this is a 
only big-souled men and 
women, capable of solving big problems and 
dreaming big dreams, should sit on our boards 
of education. 


most 


big contract, but 


But alas, the ordinary board of education does 
not measure up to this high standard; and it is 
apparent—a fact that weighs sorely upon the 
souls of our most earnest and efficient educators 
—that insofar as it falls short does it become 
a clog upon the wheels of educational progress, 
or to use the words of my subject, is it an incu- 
bus on modern education? 

What is the remedy? 

I can offer no short cut. The problem is but 
another phase of the evolution of democracy. 
Fundamentally it doesn’t matter whether your 





board is elective or appointive, whether it be 
composed of men or women, whether it consist 
of five or fifty members, whether it be paid or 
unpaid. The board of education, in the pres- 
ent state of our democracy, will reflect the pop- 
ular opinion, the average intelligence. If the 
people fully understand and believe in the prin- 
ciples herein set forth, they will elect boards 
of education which will act in conformity there- 
with. Therefore, it is the duty of every edu- 
cator and every citizen who understands the sit- 
uation to be a teacher of the people, that they, 
too, may know. This is why I so heartily favor 
surveys of school systems by competent and dis- 
interested authorities. They serve to enlighten 
the people. It is a slow process, I admit, but 
the only method that promises permanent re- 
sults. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF GREEK LETTER 
FRATERNITIES. 
(Concluded from Page 20) 
educational institutions. It is not for us to 
entertain conjectures in opposition to the views 
of the State and to annul its regulations upon 
disputable considerations of their wisdom or 
necessity.” 

The reasoning of the opinion seems equally 
applicable to the rights of Boards of Education 
having control of publie high schools to sup- 
press societies of a similar nature. The public 
school system is maintained in each state as 
an agency of the state government. For its 
proper administration, each state has created 
school districts and school boards to whom is 
delegated the active management and super: 
vision of the schools, and the making of suitable 
rules and regulations for their government is a 
matter within the discretion of the governing 
bodies. The decision of the Supreme Court de- 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


clares in effect that the courts will not interfere 
with the exercise of such discretionary power 
and that the judgment of those governing such 
institutions is the sole determinant as to the 
necessity and desirability of regulations of this 
nature. 


A similar view of this question was taken 
by the Supreme Court of the State of Washing- 
ton in which the right of the Seattle Board of 
Education to prohibit students from joining 
high school fraternities was sanctioned. 


A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 21) 

The heating system includes two boilers. The 
fresh air which is taken in at the level of the 
second floor is drawn thru heaters in the base- 
ment and distributed by means of a fan to the 
two rows of ducts. The foul air is gathered into 
two general stacks in the attic and is exhausted 
thru the roof by means of a large ventilator. 


The exterior of the building is finished in red 
brick, with cement trim. 


The total cost of the structure was $30,000 
complete. 

Kearney, Neb. The commercial course has been 
transferred from the first to the second year of 
the high school. The change has been made to 
permit of special training preparatory to the 
study of commercial subjects. 

Springfield, Ill. A Junior High School has been 
established in the addition of the Converse 
School. : 

Doylestown, Pa. A special two-year commer- 
cial course has been established for the benefit of 
students who are not able to complete a four- 
year course. A certificate is issued to each grad- 
uate at the completion of the course. 


Kansas City, Mo. A college course has been 
established in the new Kansas City Polytechnic 
School. The course is under the direction of Mr. 
E. M. Bainter, and will probably pave the way 
for an university course. 
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Rough on the Janitor. 

In a western city a stern old man is principal 
of the high school. He rules with a firm hand 
and requires instant and unquestioning obe- 
dience of teachers and students. 

One morning a storm came up and the prin- 
cipal sent his clerk to close the door of the pent 
house on the flat room which he had noticed, 
while inspecting classes on the third floor, to be 
open. 

“But, Mr. Gr—” began the clerk. 

“Miss Wilson, I told you to shut that door.” 

“Yes, sir, but—” 

“Shut that door.” 

Whereupon the clerk climbed the stairs, shak- 
ing her head, and shut the door. For an hour 
the storm raged, and the rain fell in torrents. 
Then the principal rang for the janitor but 
received no response. He rang a second time, 
when the clerk spoke up: 

“He is on the roof, Mr. Gr...” | 

The Circle. 

School-Board Member: Why do you teach so 
much Greek in your courses? 

Principal Classics: Because it is splendid 
training for the mind. 

School-Board Member: What does it train 
the mind to do? 

Principal Classics: To study more Greek. 


Nell: Oh, my! Here’s a telegram from Jack 
of the football team. 

Bell: What does it say? 

“Tt says, ‘Nose broken. How do you prefer it 
set—Greek or Roman?’ ” 





One little girl always had a dislike to recite 
before the rest of the class—a case of extreme 
self-consciousness. She was also quite absent- 
minded, and seeing her gazing absently out of 
the window one day, during a recitation in 
grammar, the teacher thought to recall her to 
her duties, and said rather sharply: 

“Marion, define syntax.” 

“OQh—ah—er—why, I didn’t know there was 
any tax on sin,” she stammered. 

Quantity Not Quality. 

Teacher: Willie, have you whispered today 
without permission ? 

Willie: Yes, wunst. 

Teacher: Johnnie, should Willie have said 
“wunst” ? 

Johnnie (triumphantly): No, ma’am; _ he 
should have said twis’t. 
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Follow My Leader. 

“If seven sheep were on one side of the fence, 
and one of them jumped over to the other side, 
how many are left?” propounded the teacher to 
the primary class. 

Pauline’s observations of animal life had not 
been in vain, despite her tender years. “There 
wouldn’t be none left,” she replied, knowingly. 
“If one jumped over, they’d all follow.”—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


What He Learned.°* 
Bacon: What did your boy learn at college? 
Egbert: Says he can’t tell me. 
“Why not?’ 
“Says it’s a secret.” 
“Nonsense !” 
“No; you know he learned the football sig- 
nals,” 


A certain young teacher is thoroly alive to the 
possibilities of relating classwork to the outside 
interests of her pupils. Accordingly when a 
“world series” was played in she asked 
the boys to write a composition describing the 
deciding game. 

After the pencils had been scratching five 
minutes she noticed that one little fellow was 
idle. 

“What is the trouble, John?” she asked. 

“Please, ma’am,” was the answer, “I don’t 
want to write about the game.” 

“But, why ?” 

“Well, all I know about the game is what Dad 
told after he came home, and mother said if he 
used such language again she’d take us children 
over to grandma’s.” 

A Moving Appeal. 

He was a motherless boy, and his father’s 
only child, but some of the relatives had decided 
that he should be sent to a boys’ school, fifty 
miles from home, according to the Youth’s Com- 
panion. At last the father had agreed to the 
plan. 

Forty-eight hours after his boy’s departure the 
father received a letter, which was, altho not 
faultless as an example of spelling, so much to 
the point, and so in accordance with his own 
feelings that the plans for the future were 
speedily readjusted. 

“Dear father,” wrote the exile, “it’s all right 
here, and I’m not homesick, I beleave, but life 
is verry short, and don’t you think you’d better 
let us spend some more of it together? 

“Your affectionate son, Thomas.” 
Of Course. 

Mrs. New Rich, visiting her son at the Prep 
School, met the geography teacher who was im- 
mensely interested in the family’s European trip. 

“lid you,” he said enthusiastically, “see the 
Dardanelles?” 

“Oh, yes! In fact, we attended a reception at 
their villa on the Riviera.” 


“Oh, Willie!’ cried a teacher to her hopelessly 
dull pupil, “what do you think your head is for?” 

Willie, who thought this another of the trou- 
blesome questions that teachers were always ask- 
ing, pondered it deeply. “Well,” he replied at 
last, “to keep down my collar.” 








“Now, children, can you name any other crea- 
ture who belongs to the brute creation ?” 

“T can, teacher.” 

“Then name the creature.” : 

“My papa. My mamma says so.” 
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She: Has her conversation any weight? 

He: Well, I should say so; she entertained 
me all evening by telling me how to make bread 
a-la-cooking school. 


A Kansas school-teacher, drilling her com- 
position class in the relative value of words and 
phrases, asked one of the boys to write a sentence 
containing the phrase “horse sense.” After long 
labor this was produced: 

“My father didn’t lock the barn door, an’ he 
ain’t seen the horse sense.” 


A Prayer. 

The Sunday school teacher was having her 
class memorize a little prayer. When it was the 
turn of a certain shy little lad to recite he did 
so in a very low and faltering manner. 

“Could you speak a little louder, dear?” asked 
the teacher. “I can’t hear what you say.” 

“Well, it’s a prayer, isn’t it?” came the unex- 
pected if logical answer. “TI wasn’t speaking to 


”? 
you. 2 
Training for Office. 


“How did your boy, Henry, come out at 
college ?”’ 

“Why, I thought everybody in the village 
knew. He was graduated at the head of his 
political economy class.” 

“Has he gone to work yet?” 

“Not yet. I’m making him take a two years’ 
business course at the commercial school here. 
After he gets thru with that the Civic Club is 
going to run him for Mayor.”—St. Louis Re 
publican. 


A reference from a young man’s college pres 
ident reads: “He was a good student, but full 
of mischief. I cannot recommend him.” 

A prospective employer said: “I will hire him 
on that reference alone.” 
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The Tannewitz Works, 
American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Thos. Charles Co. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 


Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
Amer, Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 
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VNIMOCION 


LIQUID SLATING. 
N, Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles, 
West Disinfecting Company. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap 

LOCKERS, 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co, 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 

MACHINERY. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

Cc, Christiansen. 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
MAPS, 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
MIMEOGRAPHS, 
A. B. Dick Co. 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES. 
Nicholas Power Co. 
MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS, 


Columbia School Supply Co, 
Empire Seating Company. 
Iangslow, Fowler Company. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Lyon & Healy. 

PAINTS—WALL, 
Patek Bros. 

PAPER BALERS, 
Davenport Mfg. Co. 

PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co, 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
PARTITIONS. 
Folding Partition Co. 
PASTE. 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co. 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS, 


Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS, 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Bagle Pencil Co. 
PICTURES, 
National Art Supply Co, 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, 
eyed Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
vameemene FIXTURES. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 
American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 
Louis Bossert & Sons. 
PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Iandis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 
Bausch & Lomb. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co, 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
RECORD SYSTEMS. 
Noyes-Randall Co. 
RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
SCHOOLROOM HEATERS, 


Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
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Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
place in this eee Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 
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MSOKO 


SCHOOL WAGONS, 
The Wayne Works. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
STATUARY, 
National Art Supply Co. 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE, 

Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters. 

TELEPHONES. 
Western Electric Co. 
Swedish-American Tel. Mfg. Co. 

THERMOMETERS, 
Chas. Wilder Co. 

TOILET PAPER, 


American Sanitary Products Co, 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 

TOWER CLOCKS, 
Electric Time Co. 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 


Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co, 
United Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
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Oliver Machinery Co. 

Cc, Christiansen. 

Tannewitz Works, 

A. L. Bemis, 

Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


WALL BURLAPS., 
Cott-a-Lap Co. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Bros. 


WINDOWS—METAL. 
Henry Weis Cornice Co. 
Austral Window Co. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 


WINDOW PLATFORMS, 
Associated Mfrs, Co, 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc, I. Wimmer. 

R. R. Johnson, 

Whitcomb & Boyce. 


: WINDOW VENTILATORS, 
Universal Ventilating Co. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co, 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Tannewitz Works. 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
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Funk & Wagnalls Co.......... 62 
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Grand Ravids Hand Screw Co.36 
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Haney School Furniture Co...58 
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Hess Warming and Vte. Co....49 
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Holden Patent Book Cover Co.34 
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Jackson Bangor Slate Co...... 3 
Johns-Manville Co, H. W...... 41 
Oy ts hon 600400 5648550052 3 
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Keenan Struct. Slate Co........ 1 
Kewannee Mfg. Co............. 38 
Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co.57 
Langslow, Fowler Co..2nd Cover 
Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co.......... 3 
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Macmillan Co., The......cscece 
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McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... 50 
Medart Mfg. «‘o., Fred......... 4 
Merrill Co., Chas, E............ 62 
Mershon & Peete OOkc. vc cecce 68 
Minnesota Mfgrs. Assn......... 46 
peareer @ GO. Ba Biscdccsvcwca 7 
National Art Supply iéaseebs 7 
National Crayon Co............ 66 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O.......... 59 
N. J. School & "Ch. Furn. Co..44 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 7 
North Bangor Slate Co......... 3 
Norton Door Check Co......... 4 
Noyes-Randall Co..........0.s. 56 
Nystrom ke Fee 
fone Me ichinery Gcéetvencnan BS 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co.54 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co........ 3 
a eat as 56 
Peabody School Furn. Co...... 58 
Peckham, Little & Co.......... 70 
Penn. Blackboard Co.......... 33 
Penna, Struct. Slate Co........ S| 
Peter & Vols Co........4¢f.% .42 
Peterson & Co., Leonard....... 38 


Phoenix Slate ‘Co 


Phonographic Inst. Co., The’ *'62 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac.......... 64 
Power Co., Nicholas........... 51 
Putnam’s Sons, G. P........... 62 
Rand, MeNally & Co........... 62 
Remington Typewriter Co occ 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co...... 32 
Rohertson Soap Co., Theo. B.. 49 
Rowles, B. W. A.....0ccccs.. 58 

tundle-Spence Mfg. Co...... sd 1 
Sears, Roebuck & Co........... 6 
weeraon & Ce., @ Feisasccscsek 69 
Silver, Bardett & Co... ...cccee 8 
Snellenburg & Co., N.......... 44 
Sower Co., Christopher........ 60 
Bpemeer TORS OO. icc occcccsuks 52 
Standard Flee. Time Co.4th Cov. 
Stanley & Patterson, SOs Sicud 5 
Steel’ Furniture Co..........00. 58 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C....... 70 
Swedish-Amer, Tel. Mfg. Co...30 
Tannewitz Works, The......... 7 
Teachers’ Cas'ty Underwriters.52 
Tinewen & Co, BM Bi ski deans 3 
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United Electric Co., The....... 35 
TT, fe, Been Ge ha eb ecban 6 
Universal Ventilating Co....... 46 
Victor Animatograph Co....... nO 


Victor Talking Machine Co....29 


Virginia School Supply Co..... 4 
Vonnegut Hardware Co........ 4 
Wayee Works, TRe...ccccccccs 4 
Weis Cornice Co., Henry....... 61 
Western Electric Co............ 31 
Whitcomb & Boyce............ 70 
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If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Put “Standard” Electric Time Systems in Your Schools 


It’s Never Too Late to Install this Valuable Aid for Your Teachers and Pupils 














A “Standard” System can be installed any time during the 
school term with very little inconvenience. 


Runs the entire school on a systematic, accurate schedule. 
Provides uniform time thruout the building. 
Induces better punctuality, system and efficiency. 


Leaves your teaching staff free for strictly educational 
work. 


No winding, setting or other disagreeable annoyances. 


Upkeep cost practically nothing. 





Send for our bulletin on ‘“‘School Efficiency.’’ It includes an information blank which 
if filled out and returned will enable us to give you a suggestion with estimate on 
suitable equipment for one of your buildings. WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 


See our working exhibit, Palace of Education, 6th St. and Ave. C, Panama Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Standard 
Commercial School. Awarded ‘‘Medal of Honor’’ by International Exposition Jury. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass 


45 Milk St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bidg., 461 Market St., White Bidg., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bidg¢., 832 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE,WASH. LOS ANGELES BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 














Painting 
Wainscots 
of School 
Halls and 
a ~—(CClass 


The walls of which are covered with our R 
Sanitary Wainscoting. oOo ms 


They Crack, Mar and Have to Be 
Repaired and Repainted Too 





St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith, England. 
G.C. Horsley and Dendy Watney, Architects. 





A perfect example of the complete Sound-Deadening efficiency of 


Quickly. That Is Expensive. Cehots Desiten: a O Wt” 
abot’s Deadening “Quilt 
SPECIFY AND USE The most rigid tests after the building was completed proved that 


| 
> ° : | | the floors were entirely sound-proof. Quilt is a cushion of irregular 
anl ary { ain 5 0 fa | dead-air spaces, and is the only deadener that breaks up and ab- 


sorbs the sound-waves. It will not burn, will not rot, will not harbor 
COST IS LOW 


insects or vermin—a thoroughly scientific and sanitary product. 











“Next to light and ventilation the most important item in 


Wash it when dirty. It never will show cracks nt ome 
school house construction is sound-proof floors and partitions. 


or mars. It will need no expense or attention | 
for years. , Send for sample. Samples of Quilt and full details sent on request. 


THE COTT-A-LAP CO SAMUEL CABOT, INC., Manfg. Chemists, Boston 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 
Walkerville, Ont. Somerville, N. J. 


Cabot’s Mortar Colors, Dampproofing, Waterproof Brick and Cement Stains, 
Creosote Shingle Stains, Conservo Wood Preservative, Etc. 

















